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PREFACE 


F our years ago I had the pleasure of forewording a little bro- 
chure written by the author of this work on the history of 
Mangalore, by which many expectations were roused among the 
Indian scholars about the author’s future historical work. Today, 
when those expectations are fully realized in this history of The 
Kadamba Kula, I deem it a rare privilege to introduce him again 
to the students of Indian History. 

The work of Mr. Moraes is of the greatest interest for the his- 
tory of South India. The Kadamba Dynasty receives 9nly a slight 
reference in the general histories of India; and has sometimes been 
regarded as of very little importance by authors not well acquaint- 
ed with their history. 

This work will show how important and how influencial 
were the different branches of the Kadamba Kula, not only in 
Karnataka but even in the whole of Dakshinapatha, and at times 
even in SryaVarta. They were early acknowledged as independent 
rulers of Karnafaka by the Pallavas, their former overlords. They 
allied themselves with the Gangas by familly ties. They "roused 
the lotas beds" of the far off Imperial Guptas, as the Talagunda 
pillar inscription proudly records. The early Chalukya chieftains 
were their subordinates down to the time of Pulike^i 1. The enter- 
prising Hoysajas of Mysore and the Paramaras of Malwa felt the 
strong arm of the Hangal and Goa Kadambas in many a battle. In 
fact they are styled the right hand of the powerfull Chalukya Em- 
peror Vikramaditya VI; and the Kalyaiii and Anahilwada Chalu- 
kyas were proud of their marriages with Kadamba princesses. 
And if we pass from the civil and political field to the field of* 
culture and civilization, we shall find the Kadambas propagating 
education, fostering literature and commerce, creating a new style 
of architecture which is the basis of the style of the Hoysajas, 
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thors between the Kadamba style of architecture and the Hoysaja 
and the Chalukya styles. The study of the Kadamba coins at 
the St. Xavier’s College Indian Historical Research Institute, and 
at the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and a number 
of those collected during the tour was of great assistance to me 
in settling the chronology of many of these rulers. 

I wish to acknowledge' my deep indebtedness to Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar, Rajaram College, Kolhapur for the help he gave me so 
unstintingly by taking rubbings of inscriptions and deciphering 
them; to Sastri Bhavanishanker Sukhtanker, of our College staff, 
for the translation of the plates of Shashtha-deva 1 and Jayakesi 1, 
and to Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi of the Municipal 
High School, Haveri, Dharwar District, for deciphering some 
inscriptions and sending transcriptions of others found by them- 
selves. I am also thankful to my friend Mr. B. C. S. Sharma, 
M. A., for the help he has often rendered me while reading some 
of the inscriptions. 
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being of the 14th century, much importance cannot be attached to 
its evidence. More reliable information however is furnished by 
the edicts of A^oka *; and their discovery near Sidhapur in 
the Mysore territory has established beyond doubt the fact that the 
Maurya Empire at this time extended over at least the northern 
parts of the Mahishamandala *. But A^oka is not known to have 
led more than one expedition and that was into Kalinga. It fol- 
lows from this that at the accession of Asoka, the whole of the 
above territory except Kalinga was already in the possession of 
the Mauryas. 

A^oka died in 232 B. C. After his death the break-up of the 
Maurya Empire forthwith began; and in a short space of less than 
half a century, the final destruction was accomplished. 

The scattered remnants of the Maurya Empire in the south 
were gathered together by the ^atavahanas. There were many 
scions of this family ruling all over the Dekkan from which we 
conclude that they brought the whole of the country under their 
rule. 

After the fall of this dynasty, the Chufu family became the 
masters'll Kuntaia. They often styled themselves the ^ata- 
vahanas, and possibly claimed some relationship with them. The 
inscriptions of the Chutu dynasty are, next to the edicts of A^oka, 
fhe oldest documents found in the north of Mysore The first of 
these at Malavalji, in the Shikarpur taluqua, is a grant by Haritl- 
putra-Satakanjni, of the Manavya-gotra and Vinhukaddachutu 
family. King of Vaijayanti, dated in the 2nd year of his reign. In 
this record the King issues orders to the mahavallabham rajjukam, 
or the Chief Revenue Commissioner, that the village of Sahalatavi 
has been granted free of all imposts to KoQdamaoa, son of Takih- 
chi, as a Brahman endowment, for the enjoyment of the mat- 
tapatti gods*. In Banavasi itself there is an inscription of apparent- 
ly the same king, dated in the twelth regnal year. The king bears 
in this record the same name as in the Malavajli grant, with the 
only difference that he is said to have belonged to the Vinhuka- 
dadutu family instead of Vishijukadachutu, which might lead us to 
conclude that the words dutu and chutu were synonimous ®. The 


* E. C., XI, Mk, 21, 14, 34, * Cf. Ibid., Introd., p. 2. 

» Cf. E. C., VII, Introd., p. 4. * E. C., VII, Sk, 263. 

* Cf, Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p, 49. This dif- 

ferolce may also be due to a mistake of the engraver. 
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inscription at Banavasi records that king ^atakarrjiji had a daughter 
Mahabhoji Sivakhada-Nagasiri (Sivaskanda-Naga^ri) who made 
the grant of a naga, a tank and a vihara S perhaps to the original 
temple on the sight of which now stands the Madhukesvara temple 
built in later times *. The slab containing the sculpture of the ndga 
with five heads is still to be seen on the northern side of the 
prakara of the temple. 

We may infer from the two inscriptions above referred to, 
that Vaijayanti (/. c., Banavasi) was the capital of the kings of the 
Chufu family. This opinion is supported by the fact that this city 
is of great antiquity. We are told in the Mahavansa for example 
that the Budhist teacher Rakkhita, was deputed to Banavasi in the 
third century B. C., shortly after the great council held at Patali- 
putra in the eighteenth year of A^oka. Consequently, if Banavasi 
could be selected as a centre for preaching the gospel of Buddha, 
it must have been in a very flourishing condition, having evidently 
been founded much anterior to this date. It is not improbable that, 
A^oka also sent his mahamatras of morality to this city. For he 
says in his rock edicts: “Everywhere in my dominions the Yuktas 
the Rajuka and the Pradesika shall set out on a complet£..*'-^ir 
throughout their charges every five years for this very purpose, 
viz. for the following instruction in morality as well as for other 
business” ^ “The Lajukas also who are occupied with many hun- 
dred thousands of men, — these too were ordered by me: ‘In such 
and such manner exhort ye the people who are devoted to mora- 
lity’ “For as one feels confident after having entrusted his 
child to an intelligent nurse, thinking, ‘the intelligent nurse will 
be able to keep my child well’, so the Lajukas were appointed by 
me for the welfare and happiness of the country-people.” ^ We 
have shown above that Kuntala formed part of the Empire of Asoka. 
It is therefore natural that he sent his mahamatras to Banavasi, 
which was presumably the capital of the southern provinces of the 
Empire. 

King Satavahana of the Malavatii and the Banavasi inscriptions 
had probably a glorious reign; for even after a lapse of four centuries 


* Buhler, The Banavasi Inscription oj Haritiputa-Saiakamni, /. A., XIV, 

p. 334. 

• Cf. Heras, A Historical Tour in Search of Kadamba Documents, J.B.H.S. 

II, p. 128. 

» /?.£., 3, c. * R.E.,l,n. * /?.£., 4, 1. 
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in the time of the Kadambas, they remembered his name. In fact the 
famous Talagiinda inscription of the Kadambas mentions a ^iva 
temple in that town at which ^atakarijni and other kings had 
formerly worshipped 

f 

The Satavahanas are often described as the Andhras and iden- 
tified with the Andarai described by Ptolemy as a powerful nation, 
and also mentioned by Pliny®. But the Puranas appear to give 
them the appellation of Andhrabhrityas or the ‘servants of the 
Andhras' “. Ptolemy also mentions Banavasi under the name of Ba- 
nauasi, thus confirming the evidence of the epigraphical records 
that it was an important city *. 

The Chutu-Satavahanas were succeeded by the Pdllavas. This 
we conclude from the fact that the Kuntala country was acquired 
by Mayurasarmma from the Pallavas, as narrated in theTalagunda 
inscription. 

For the history of the Pallavas at tliis early period we are main- 
ly dependent on the Prakrit Jhid the Sanscrit records. Three sets of 
copper-plates written in the former characters disclose the names 
of Bappa-Deva, Skandavarmma, and Vijayaskandavarnima.^ The 
M^iidavolu record informs us that Boppa was the father of Sivas- 
kandavSFfnma We learn from the Hirehadagajli plates that 
Skandavarmma performed the Asvcun'd/ia or the horse-sacrifice, 
which may imply that his suzerainty was acknowledged by several 
kings ®. This King was very probably succeeded by Vijayaskan- 
davarmma. All that we know about tiiis sovereign is that his 
queen was named Charu-Devi; and the heir-apparent to the throne 
was called Budhyankura, whose father is given the name of Vija- 
yaskandavarmmal The latter is probably identical with §ivaskanda- 
varmma of the earlier charters 

The next notable figure among the Pallava kings is Vishnu- 
gopa, the contemporary of Samtidra Gupta, who, according to 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, was defeated by the latter ", 
This brings us to the beginnings of the Kadamba dynasty. 


* E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 2 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 15. 

» Wilson, Vishnu Parana, p. 473, 

* Ptolemy, Geographiae Libri Octo, PI. XX, p. 124. 

s E. I., VI, p, 84 ft. 8 E. I., XIV, p. 153. 

1 E. VIII, p. 146. 

8 Cf. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 39. 

» Cf. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13. - 



CHAPTER II 


The Origin of the Kadamba Dynasty 


T he origin of the Kadamba family is enveloped in the mist of 
legendary tales. It seems probable that when the Kadambas 
emerged in the 10th century from the political obscurity they had 
suffered for three hundred years, they completely lost sight of their 
historical origin. Consequently to account for the rise of the 
dynasty in the early days, they invented various legendary stories, 
representing the progenitor of their race as a demi-god. Accord- 
ing to one of these tales, the Kadambas derived their des^-iU rrom 
the three-eyed and four-armed Kadamba, who sprang into being 
from a drop of sweat that fell to the ground from the broad fore- 
head of ^iva under a Kadamba tree. This Kadamba who was 
cultured, with pure and high learning, begot Mayuravarmma, the 
subduer of the earth by the power of his sword, of his own arm and 
of his invincible armour Another story goes that King Mayura- 
varmma was born to Rudra and the earth under the auspicious Ka- 
damba tree. “As he was born with an eye in his forehead, the crown 
was not bound there as it would cover it up, but it was bound on 
him near his knee, where it would show well. As he grew up in 
the thick shade of a Kadamba tree, his family became the Kadamba 
family” *. The same strain is echoed in a Jaina endowment of the 
Kadambas; but in this record Mayuravarmma is described as a 
son (?) of the sister of the Jaina Tirthankara, Ananda jinavritindra, 
born under the famous Kadamba tree. A kingdom, continues the 
inscription, was procured for him from ^asana-Devi, and vast 
areas of forest land were cleared, presumably to bring this unculti- 
vated land into cultivation 

* £. C, VII, Sk, 117. 

» £. C, XI, Dg, 35. 

* E.C., VIII, Sb, 262. 
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These are the accounts we find in the inscriptions of the Hangal 
Kadambas. The mythical origin given in the Goa Kadamba records 
does not materially differ from that of the Hangal Kadamba 
inscriptions. Thus for instance some of the Halsi and Degamve 
^asanas attribute the rise of the family to the three-eyed and four- 
armed Jayanta, otherwise called Trilochana Kadamba or “the three- 
eyed Kadamba”, who is said to have sprung from a drop of sweat 
that fell to the earth near the roots of a Kadamba tree from the 
forehead of the god Siva after the conquest of the demon Tripura *. 


E. C., Vll, Sk, 236. It is interesting to note that the Pallava inscriptions 
mention a King named Trilochana Pallava as one of their most illus- 
trious ancestors. He is also given the names of Trinetra or Trina- 
yana Pallava, Mukkanti Pallava and Mukkanti Kaduvetti. Butter- 
worth, Nellore Inscriptions, 1, p. 389, II, p. 671. Cf. E. /., XI, p. 340. 
He is supposed to be the founder at least of the Telugu Pallavas 
(M. E. R., 1916, p. 138, No. 56), and is described as having a third eye 
in the forehead, like Siva. Ibid. He is also said to have brought some 
Brahmans from Ahichchatra and have settled them east of Triparvata, 
where he found 70 agraharas. 109 and 110 of 1893 and 247 of 1897; 
M. E. /?., 1908, pp. 82-83. This emigration of the Brahmans to the 
south is also commemorated in some later Kadamba inscriptions as 
being caused by Mayuravarmma; who after his retreat from Kanchi is 
reported to have settled at Triparvata. Cf. below pp. 11 and 13. Now 
all the Pallava inscriptions that speak of Trilochana are of the 
eleventh century. Prof. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar, in his History of the 
Tamils, p. 364, believes that he is "an actual King who ruled over 
tracts of the Telugu country”; and Prof. K. R. Subramania Iyer, Ibid., 
p. 384, boldly states: “When a score of inscriptions, despite their late 
age, mention an ancient king with an extra eye wp cannot brush them 
aside entirely as valueless”. The num&er of inscriptions will never 
satisfy any Impartial and sound criticism, unless there are other rea- 
sons for credibility. The fact that only the inscriptions of the eleventh 
century speak of this personage with an extra eye, who is supposed 
to have lived early in the fifth century (Cf. Srinivas Iyengar, o. c., 
p. 386) makes one suspect that he is a purely mythical person. It is 
worth noticing nevertheless that Trilochana Kadamba makes his ap- 
pearance in the epigraphical records more or less about the same 
time. Had these two legends a common origin or is one perhaps de- 
pending on the other? The fact that Trilochana Kadamba seems to be 
a mythical personification of the historical Mayuravarmma suggests 
that the story of the three-eyed hero had its origin in the west The 
constant rivalry between the Kadambas and the Pallavas from the be- 
ginning of the former dynasty may perhaps explain how the story 
found its way to the east. Such a mythical origin of the dynasty from 
a Siva-like hero was naturally envied by the Telugu Pallavas who 
had also declined much from the palmy days of the Pallavas of Kan. 
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An inscription of the Nagarkhanda Kadambas of the same 
period connects the Kadamba family with that of the Nandas. It 
states that king Nanda being without an heir, worshiped ^iva in 
the smiling Kailasa mountain for many days with the desire of 
obtaining a son. But as he knew that his request was not granted 
he was filled with distress; when as if to encourage him, some 
Kadamba flowers accidently fell down as if plucked from the tree 
by an invisible liand. At the same time a heavenly voice assured 
him that two brilliant sons would be born to him under the name 
of the Kadamba-Kiila, and enjoined that tliey should be instructed 
in the use of weapons ^ 

These legendary tales, it is obvious, throw little light on the 
historical origin of the Kadamba dynasty. However they make one 
fact quite evident, namely, that Mayuravarmma was the founder of 
the family, and that in spite of the wonderful accounts that have 
grown round his interesting person, he was an historical figure. 
Before producing contemporary epigraphical evidence to support 
this conclusion, we shall directly proceed to examine whether he 
was of indigenous or of northern origin, or in other words, whether 
he was a Dravidian or an Aryan. ^ 

There are many inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that seem 
to attribute a northern origin to the Kadambas. This is inferred 
fromaremaik in the::>e records that Mayuravarmma, whom they 
claim as the progenitor of theii race, established his might on the 
summits of the Mount Himavat But there is no contemporary 
evidence to support this view. A careful study of these records 
reveals the iu^portant fact that all the inscriptions that allude to 
the northern descent aie of a later date, and that those of the early 
Kadambas contain no clues to wairant the above conclusion. On 


chipuram. The insertion of a similar personage in their pedigree 
could ostensibly raise the Pallavas to the level of their rivals, the 
Kadambas. On the other hand the preparation of this interpolation 
was not a difficult thing, since no historical documents were used for 
the formation of such pedigrees. Moreover once the name of Tri- 
lochana Pallava would be introduced, it would easily be copied from 
inscription to inscription without fear of any critical arguing against 
him. Thus the name of Trilochana seems to have passed from 
the Kadamba inscriptions of the west to the Pallava inscriptions 
of the east. 

Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadambas of Goa, J. B. B, /?. A, S., 
IX, pp. 245, 272, 285. 

B. A, XVI, pp. 354, 360. 
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the contrary they afford us definite proofs that the Kadambas 
were of purely indigenous origin. To begin with, the very name 
of the family suggests that they were the natives of the south. For 
the Kadamba tree is common only in the Dekkan*. Further- 
more the Talagunda inscription of Santivarmma, which is one 
of the oldest Kadamba records, tells us that the Kadambas 
were a Brahman family, and they acquired the name of Kadambas 
by tending a Kadamba tree that grew near their house *. If this 
is a plant, characteristic of the south, it follows that Mayuravarm- 
ma, who was evidently a later member of the family and who 
founded the royal line could not have come from the north. 
Moreover, the inscription of Krishiiavarmma I, which asseits that 
he was of Naga descent®, plainly indicates the indigenous origin 
of the family. 

Another significant fact one notices whilst studying the 
Kadamba inscriptions, is that the pretension of northern descent 
was for the first time put forward in the 11th century of the 
Christian era. The earliest records to claim such a descent are 
the grants of the Kadamba king Harikesari-Deva dated in 1053 *, 
^ This was followed by the ^asanas of Kirttivarmma of 
A. D. 1068®, and it was copied in all the inscriptions of the later 
kings. 

It is evident from the records of the contemporary royal 
families of the Dekkan that they also claimed northern extraction 
at this period. Thus for instance it was for the first time in the 
Hth century that the Hoysajas, who were a purely Karnataka 
dynasty, traced their descent from the Yadavas, who .were norther- 


‘ It is indigenous of Sikkim, N. Kanara, N. Circars, Cuddapah, and Kiirnul. 
It certainly is not *one of the palms from which toddy is extracted^ as 
Mr. Rice would have us believe. (Mysore Inscriptions, p. xxxiii.) 
In Mr. Lushingham’s Vernacular List of Trees, Shrubs and Woody 
Climbers in the Madras Presidency, 3 vols, 1034, 828, 103, it appears 
under the name of Sarcocephalus Cadamba, Kurz or Anfhocephalus 
Cadamba, Miq, Mr. Lushingharn describes it as a long leathery 
downy backed ovate-or-elliptic acute leaved Cadamba, and says that 
it is the wild Cinchona of the Mysore planters. Ibid., 11 A, p. 384. 

* E, C, VII, Sk, 176. 

3 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VH, p. 34. 

4 E. XIV, p. 68. 

» iS. /., XIII, p. 173. 

e £./..XVI,pp.354,360. 
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ners It is therefore clear that there was a craze among the 
rulers of the south at this time to connect their families with dyna- 
sties from the north. The Kadambas who had just then re-est- 
ablished their power, after an eclipse of over three hundred years, 
conformed themselves to the ideas then obtaining at the courts of 
contemporary rulers, and attributed a northern origin to their 
founder. They however observed one important distinction, 
namely, whereas the other monarchs identified themselves with 
either the solar or the lunar race, the Kadambas being Brahmans, 
avoided these extremes. 

However it may be objected that as the Kadambas were Brah- 
mans, they were finally of northern origin. It is nevertheless 
beyond doubt that after the Brahmanic immigration, even Dravidian 
people were received into the Brahmanic fold, a ceremony repeat- 
ed centuries later by Madhavacharya. The family of the Kadambas 
were undoubtedly among these Kanarese people admitted to such 
a high status in Hindu society. 


* E. C., VI, Cm, 137. 
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The Bariy Kadambas 





THE EARLY KADAMBAS 


( 1 ) 

1 

( 2 ) 

370-393 

I 

(3) 

395-4L>0 


430-453 


(5) 

I 


( 6 ) 

450-475 


(7b) 

475-4<S0 




(8b) 



475-4^K) 

1 


485-497 

(9) 

1 

497-537 

1 

^9b; 

1 

497-5-10 

1 

(10) 

I 

5 -17-547 

'10b) 

1 

540-547 



(11) 

547-50)5 

1 



(12) 

1 

5t)53)0() 

1 



(13) 

1 


006-(}l0 


Vishnuvarmmci 


<ivarnima 


( 14 ) 


051-055 



CHAPTER ( 


Mayurasarmma 


he Talagunda inscription probably gives an historical account 
■ of the origin of the Kadamba dynasty. It is, in the words 
of Mr. Rice^ its discoverer, “a realistic and true account of the Ka- 
damba line of kings, free from current numerous legends regard- 
ing it”‘. According to this version, there was a Brahman family 
who were devoted to the study of the Vedas and to the perform- 
ance of the sacrificial rites. They belonged to the Manavya 
g<>tra, and their name of Kadambas was derived from the fact that, 
they carefully tended a Kadamba tree which grew near their 
house. In this Kadamba family was now born an illustrious and 
learned Brahman named Mayurasarmma, who together with his 
guru VTrasarmma, went to KanchTpuram, the capital of the Palla- 
va kings, to prosecute the study of the Vedas. There he took 
part in a sharp quarrel with some Pallava horsemen, and be- 
ing enraged at the treatment meted out on this occasion, and con- 
sidering it a dishonour to the Brahmans, he, in the picturesque 
words of the inscription, “with the hands dexterous in grasping 
the ku&a grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, the melted butter, 
and the oblation vessel, unsheathed a flaming sword eager to 
conquer the world”. Accordingly, having trained himself in war- 
like exercises, he easily overpowered the frontier guards and esta- 
blished himself in the almost inaccessible forests at Sriparvata 
(Srisailam, Karnul District). There he grew so powerful that he was 
able to levy tribute from the great Baria and other kings, and 
caused much havoc by his predatory excursions. The Pallava 
kings of Kanchi took the field against him; but he could not be 
subdued. At last they made a compact with him by which he 
undertook to enter their service. Distinguishing himself by his 


i 


B. C.,Vn, Intrhd., p.9. 
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deeds of valour, he pleased the Pallavas, his masters, who finally 
installed him as King over a territory extending from the Amaro 
ocean (Western Ocean) to the Premara country (Malva), 
specifying that other chiefs “should not enter it”* . 

The observations of Prof. Kielhorn on this inscription are note- 
worthy. He is of opinion that when Kubja, the composer of the 
inscription, states that Mayurasarmma entered the service ot the 
Pallavas, he seems to say that he bee ime a dandanayaka or gen- 
eral of the Pallava kings. This view, he continues, is suppi-rted 
by verse 3 of the inscription which describes the Kadamba family 
as “the great lineage of leaders of armies (s'ndni)’’; and also by 
verse 22 according to which Mayuiasarmma was anointed by 
Shadanana (the six-faced god of war) after meditatii.g O”. Senapati, 
I. e., the general of gods (Karttikeya) 

It is possible that in course of time Mayurasarmma, who is 
also styled Mayuravarmma,' availed himself of the confusion pre- 
vailing in the country after the Southern expeditio; of Samudra 
Gupta and established himself as an independent ruler. For these 
events undoubtedly took place not long after the defeat of Vishnu- 
gopa of Kanchi, recorded in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta ^ It is evident from the inscription, that .Viayuravarmma 
soon grew sufficiently powerful to impose his suzerainty on tht. 
neighbouring kings. An epigraphical record found at the same 
village of Talagunda says that he pe; formed eighteen horse sacri- 
fices This number seems to be a little exaggerated, after a lapse 
of seven or eight centuries. Nevertheless, it may safely be main- 
tained that he really performed one oi perhaps a few more, which 
thus formed the historical foundation for the exaggerated veision 
of the later records. This was indeed a great aciiievement, for it 
is well known that the great Gupta king, Samudra Gupta, for 
instance, performed only one. The eightieth year of an unknown 
era, called the year of victory, to which the Halsi plates of Kakus- 


i E.C, VH, Sk, 176; E. /., VIII, pp. 33-36. 
s E. L, VIII, p. 29. 

In fact he is known by this name in the later Kadamba records, and ac- 
cordingly we used this form when discussing the origin of this dyn- 
asty in the previous chapter. In the Talagunda inscription he is al- 
ways named Mayurasarmma. 

* Gupta Inscriptions, p. \3. Cf. jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History 

of the Deccan, p. 99. 

5 C. Vll, Sk, 178. 
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tha, Mayura^armma’s great-grandson, are ascribed, probably be- 
gan with the independence of the territories granted to the Kadam- 
ba family ^ 

At the time of the performance of these Ahamedha sacrifices 
the King, if we are to believe the above inscription, granted 144 
villages to the Brahmans of Talagundur. These Brahmans would 
appear to be the descendants of those whom, according to another 
record, his ancestor Mukkagoa had induced to come from the city 
of Ahichchatra in the north and to settle at Talagundur, there being 
none at that time in the south. The same inscription remarks that 
Mukkanga Kadamba, “seeking with desire in the region of the South 
[dakshitid-patha), and not finding any, without delay went forth, and 
doing worship to the Ahichchatra agrahara, succeeded in obtaining 
thirty-two Brahman families purified by 12,000 agnihotras, whom 
sending before him, he brought and established in the outskirts 
of the city, in the great agrahara of SthagugQdha.” * Obviousiy 
the Brahmans of the time of MayQrasarmma were supposed to be 
the descendants of these colonizers from the north. 

But this tradition of the emigration of the Brahmans from tht? 
north is tacking in sound historical basis. We have shewn in the 
chapter on the origin of the Kadamba dynasty that Mukkagga Ka- 
damba, whom tradition describes as the progenitor of the Kadamba- 
Kula, was a purely mythological personage. Furthermore the story 
of the northern origin of the Kanarese Brahmans seems to have 
been propagated in later times and it has no sanction whatever in 
the early Kadamba records. Finally while asserting that there 
were no Brahmans in the south before Mukkagga, who was already 
in the south, and who invited them to come from Ahichchatra, 
this inscription directly contradicts the historical evidence of 
the Talagunda inscription that the Kadambas were a Brahman 
family; for if there were no Brahmans in Southern India before this 
event, the Kadambas cannot be said to be of Brahman origin. 


‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 23. 
* £. C., VII, Sk, 186. 



chapter II 


Kangavarmma 


K angavarmma was the son and successor of Mayura^armma. 

We are told in the Talagunda inscription that he was forced to 
wage many and expensive wars *, As the phrase “terrible wars’' 
would suggest, these wars did not always prove successful. The 
chronology adopted by Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil leads him to the 
conclusion that the king of Kuntala who suffered defeat at the 
hands of the Vakafaka King Prithivisena 1, was the Kadamba King 
Ka/igavarmma. For according to the same authority King Kanga- 
varmma reigned probably between 360 and 385 A. D., and Prithivi- 
sena having ruled between 350 and 390 A.D. was his contemporary*. 
This perhaps was one of his unfortunate campaigns, but it is clear 
from the same Talagunda inscription that Kangavarmma was 
nevertheless quite capable of maintaining his independence, and he 
even kept his feudatories in subjection. The record states that his 
“diadem was shaken by the white chowries of ail the chiefs of 
districts who bowed down (before him)” ^ • 

* E. /., VllI, p. 35; E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 

* Jouveau-Dubreuil, 4ncie«r ///story 0 / /Ac Deccan, pp. 98-100. This also 
agrees with the chronology we have adopted. 

* E. /., VIII. p. 35. 



CHAPTER III 


Bhagiratha 


K angavartnma's son was BhagTratha, “the sole lord of the lady 
the Kadamba land, the great Sagara himself, secretly born in 
the Kadamba-kula” The inscription stops with this encomium 
and goes no further in the narration of events in the reign of 
Bhagiratha. Judging from the context however, it would appear that 
Bhagiratha retrieved the losses the family had suffered in the reign 
of his father and restored the kingdom to its pristine greatness. 
For the words, “the sole lord of the lady, the Kadamba land”, ‘l^he 
great Sagara himself,” “secretly born in the Kadamba-kula”, are 
all fully expressive of this idea. “The sole lord of the lady, the 
Kadamba land”, obviously implies that Bhagiratha strengthened 
and consolidated his kingdom so as to be the sole possessor of the 
territories of his ancestors. “The great Sagara himself', might have 
been used to describe him as a great conqueror, and vanquisher of 
the foes of the newly established Kadamba kingdom. The last part 
of the eulogy was probably intended to show that during the reign 
of this monarch the family of the Kadambas was raised to the 
status of a ruling power of the first rank. Indeed we will not be far 
from the truth, if we suggest that the historic embassy of Chandra 
Gupta 11 Vikramaditya to the Kuntala king mentioned in 
the Sringaraprakasika by the poet Bhoja probably took place in 
the reign of this King. For the dates assigned to these two monarchs 


‘ jS. C., VIl, Sk, 176. 

* The early Kadamba kings were the exclusive owners of this title. 
Subsequent to the defeat of these kings by the Chalukyas, it 
passed on to the latter. 

3 Cf. K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, A Study in Kalidasa id Relation to 
Political Science, Madras Oriental Conference, p. 6. 
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make them fully contemporary with each other *. 

“This embassy,” says Fr. Heras, “appears to be one of the 
most suggestive events in the history of the Gupta Empire”. The 
embassy itself, not to mention the personality of the ambassador, 
the great poet Kalidasa, confirms the growing importance of the 
Kadamba kings in the beginning of the fifth century. “In fact,’’ he 
continues, “we do not know of any embassy of the Kadambas to 
the Gupta sovereigns”. Chandra Gupta, it is clear from the Gupta 
inscriptions, was himself a powerful monarch. He had become the 
undisputed master of eastern Malwa and Gujerat ^ and his abso- 
lute sovereignty had been acknowledged even in Saurashtra He 
had also extended his dominions across the Indus* . Furthermore 
the fact that the Gupta Samvat was officially accepted in the king- 
dom of Nepal ^ is a clear proof that the sphere of his influence 
extended to the northern extremity of India. Now this same Chan- 
dra Gupta sends an embassy to the lord of Kuntala, the Kadamba 
King Bhaglratha. Nothing more is needed therefore, to attest the 
growing importance of the Kuntala sovereigns ‘. 

Further information about this embassy is furnished by Hema- 
<shandra in his work entitled, Aucityavicaracarca. The author of 
this work quotes the following verses from Kalidasa:— 

^ trm: wwn- 

fit? ?TFm: 

%trjnTR 

(Here rests Meru, the crest of the mountains, 

And moreover there are seven oceans whose burdens are 
put down here; 


‘ Cf. Fleet, Summary of Results for the Gupta Era, I. A., XVII, p. 363 ff.; 
Banerji, The Chronology of the Later Imperial Guptas, A. B. /., 
I, pp. 67-80. The date now assigned to Chandra Gupta, is A. D. 389- 
413-14. Bhagiratha according to the chronology we ihave adopted 
ruled from 380-420. 

s Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 25, 32, 36. 

» Bana, Harsha Charita, p. 194. (Oriental Translation Fund Edition); 
Thomas, Gupta Records, p. 15. 

* Fleet, o. c., p. 141. 

s Cf. I.A.. IX, p. 173 ff.; XIV, p. 345. 

* Heras, Relations between Guptas, Kadambas and Vakatakas, J.B.O.R.S., 

XU, p. 459. 
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This surface of the earth here shining on the support, viz. the 
coils of the lord of the serpents 

Indeed is a fit place for people like ourselves.) 

Hemachandra commenting on this writes:— “In this verse Kalidasa, 
though the ambassador of a mighty King, on a mean place, not 
having got a seat corresponding to the honour and dignity befitting 
his own lord, being forced by circumstances seated only on the 
ground, with ready self-consciousness and depth of mind shows 
how fitting a place for people like him the very ground is, being 
the throne of the earth, (which is) immovable on the surface of the 
coils of the lord of the snakes; because just there the Meru, the 
overlord of the mountains, has seated himself, and so did the seven 
great oceans. There is a real similarity between them and us." *. 

The fact to be noted here is that the Kadamba King Bhaglra- 
tha did not offer Kalidasa the place of honour befitting the King, 
he represented. This event which seems to have been purposely 
intended by Bhagirata, confirms our view that the Kadamba 
power was at this time in its ascendency. 

In the two treatises mentioned above we have no clue what- 
soever as to the real nature of this embassy. Yet a careful consi* 
deration of the events connected with the reign of Chandra Gupta 
II, may throw some light on this moot point. We know that this 
King, unlike his predecessors, embarked on a policy of forming 
dynastic marriages. Thus we see him marrying his daughter Sri 
Prabhavati Gupta to Rudrasena, the Vakataka King *. This fact, 
though it might be understood to mean that the Vakafaka King was 
desirous of seeing his family related to that of the imperial Guptas, 
also testifies to* the wise policy of Chandra Gupta II in gaining the 
goodwill of the neighbouring kings by such family connections. 
Chandra Gupta at this time was dreading an impending invasion 
of the Hunas ’. He knew quite well that the terrible onslaughts of 
these barbarian hordes would spell disaster to the Gupta Empire. 
He therefore wanted friends to stand by him in that dark hour. 


> Hemachandra, Aucltyavicaracarca (N. S. P. Ed.), pp. 30-40. 

* Fleet, Oupta Inscriptions, p. 237, vv, 14-15; p. 24^, vv, 13^; E. /., XV, 

p. 41 , vv. 7-10, etc. Cf. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Vakatakas in 
Oupta History, Q.J. M. S., XV, p. 155. 

* The Hunas actually invaded the Empire towards the end of the reign of 

Kumara Oupta. Fleet, Oup/a /nacr(pr/o/u, pp. 55, vv, 10, 11, 12, 14. 
Divekar, Pusyamliras in Oupta Period, A. B. /., 1, pp. 99-103. 



Naturally the Emperor endeavoured to gain the friendship of the 
ruling dynasties of the south by establishing family alliances with 
them. One of these alliances was doubtless the marriage of §r1 
Prabhavati Gupta with Rudrasena FI; another, we conjecture, was 
proposed to the Kadamba King through the imperial ambassador 
Kalidasa. In fact the Talagunda pillar inscription seems to point to 
the same auspicious event when it says that Kakustbavarmma by 
means of his daughters raised up the family of the Guptas and 
other kings. In the words of the inscription itself, “the sun among 
kings by the rays (viz.) his daughters, roused up the beds of lotus, 
(viz.) the Gupta and other kings. . The tone of the inscription is 
evidently too high for a king in a subordinate position. Hence it is 
but reasonable to'conclude that this family alliance was contracted 
at the express wish and request of the Gupta sovereign, and that 
the Kadamba kings were equal, if not superior, in power to the im- 
])erial Guptas. 

If this is granted, we may suppose that the embassy of Kalidasa 
was mainly intended for the settlement of this delicate proposal. 
The daughters of Bhagiratha, if any, were most likely already 
married, when the proposal came from the Gupta Emperor. His eld- 
est son, Raghu, seems to have died without issue, since he was 
succeeded by his brother Kakustbavarmma in 425. One of the 
daughters of the latter was therefore selected for effecting a union 
with the Guptas *. 


‘ E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 

2 Cf. Heras. Relations between Guptas, Kadambas and Vakatakas, J. B. O. 
R. S., XII, p. 459. 



CHAPTER IV 


Raghu 


B hagiratha was succeeded by his son Raghu, who also bore the 
title of Raghuparthiva The Talagunda inscription tells us that 
Raghu “subdued his enemies’’. It is likely that he had to quell the 
rebellions of local chiefs who had so long been chafing under the 
yoke of Bhagiratha, and made bold to assert their independence, as 
soon as the great King died. For the words of the epigraph seem 
to imply that Raghu, at least during the first few years of his reign, 
had to struggle hard to keep in its integrity the Empire he had 
inherited from his father. “The King Raghu of good fortune’’, so 
runs the inscription, “like Prithu, having defeated his enemies by 
his valour, caused the earth (prithuvi) to be enjoyed by his own 
race’’*; and again: “His face (was) marked with the weapons of his 
enemies in combat with opposing warriors, smiter of enemies who 
withstood him” *. That there had been combats during Raghu’s 
reign is also confii;pied by the Haisi grant of Kakustha, the brother 
of Raghu. According to this record Kakustha himself while “Yuva- 
raja of the Kadambas,” seems to have been in great danger of losing 
his life in one of these fights. He eventually was saved by the 
bravery of a general called Srutakirtty, who was granted, on ac- 
count of this heroic act, a field in the village of Khetagrama *. Evi- 
dently this battle, fought while Kakustha was the Yuvaraja, took 
place during the reign of his elder brother Raghu. 

The inscription highly extols the personal accomplishments of 
Raghu. “His face,” says the record, "was marked with the wea- 


B.C.,Vll,Sk,176. 

' ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Fleet, Swiserit and Old Camirese lascHpHons, /. A., VI, p. 24. 
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pons of his enemies in combat with opposing warriors, smiter of 
enemies who withstood him”. It is evident from this that Raghu 
was a great warrior almost cradled in the art of warfare. He was 
presumably an eminent statesman as well. For we may rightly 
believe that it was his keen political insight, no less than his con- 
summate generalship, that saved the Empire from impending 
disaster. 

Raghu was indeed a truly successful monarch, and it ever 
stands to his credit that under the most trying circumstances, 
when external aggression, perhaps, and internal struggles, cer- 
tainly, were undermining the foundations of the Kadamba Empire, 
he was able to hold his sceptre and by breaking the back of all 
opposition caused “the earth to be enjoyed by his own race”^ He 
is presented as being the beloved of his subjects; and doubtless, 
this was because the King had the welfare of his people at heart 
and took care to administer the country well. He seems to have 
been a man of exceptional learning and mental grasp *, and of 
vigorous personality. Finally the inscription remarks that he was 
munificent ^ which may be understood to mean that he helped the 
people when they were in distress and did not burden them with 
heavy taxes. 

The Talagunda inscription, above referred to, does not say 
anything about the children of Raghu. Probably, as pointed out 
above, he died without issue, since on his death his brother 
Kakusthavarmma succeeded him. 


* E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 

* 'Being skilled in diverse arts and versed in the study of ancient lore’. 
3 E. C„ Vll, Sk, 176. 



CHAPTER V 


Kakusthavarmma 


O n the death of King Raghu, his brother Kakusthavarmma, who 
had been acting so long as the Yuvamaharaja of the Kadam- 
bas S ascended the throne of Kuntala. It may rightly be said that 
it was during the reign of this King that the Kadamba Empire 
reached the acme of its greatness. The Talagunda inscription gives 
a glowing account of the prosperity of the country under him. It 
calls him the ornament of the Kadamba family — one who had dist- 
inguished himself in fields of battle, who had won the esteem and* 
love of his people by being kind to the needy, by protecting his 
subjects, and by lifting up the humble. People under such a 
monarch must evidently have been rich and prosperous, neither 
crushed by taxation nor harassed by state interference. This 
general opulence is attested by the inscription itself. “With their 
accumulation of all manners of essence of wealth, with gateways 
scented with ichor from lordly lusty elephants, with the sweet 
sounds of songs, the goddess of fortune contentedly (steadily) 
enjoys herself in his house for a long time” *. 

Brigandage was absolutely unknown during this memorable 
regime of Kakustha,, and peace and order flourished to such an 
extent, that strangers, it has been said, who visited the country felt 
assured of the safety of their life and property. To quote the 
picturesque language of the epigraphical record: “As herds of deer 
tormented by the heat, entering Into groups of trees, take refuge 
in their shade and obtain relief for their panting minds, so relatives 


Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 23. It may be 
presumed from the inscription that Kakustha was acting as the 
Yuvamaharaja at Palasika, when his brother was reigning as King 
at Banavasi. The inscription mentions the year 81 of an unknown 
era. * £. C., VII, Sk, 176. 
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anu dependents exposed to injury from superiors ijyaya) obtained 
comforts to their troubled minds by entering this country” 

Kakusthavarmma was a' formidable warrior no less than a 
wise administrator. The Talagunda inscription calls him, “the 
ornament of the Kadamba family,” and “the sun among kings of 
wide-spread fame”=. In the Haisi plates he is styled “the glory of the 
Kadambas,” and again “the Yuvaraja who enjoys the general good 
wishes of his subjects” It is possible that he extended the boun- 
daries of the Kadamba Empire by annexing new territories. At 
any rate it is abundantly clear that the reign of Kakustha was the 
heyday of the Kadamba power. 

The ascendancy of the Kadambas is also evidenced by the fact 
tiiat this dynasty was united by marriage to other prominent ruling 
families of the day. Thus for instance a daughter of Kakusthavarm- 
ma was given in inariiagc to Narendrasena, the Vakafaka King of 
Berar. The Balghat plates of Prithivisena 1 say that this King 
was the son of Narendrasena, born of the Mahadevi Ajjhitabhatfa- 
rika, a daughter of the king of Kiintala*. The same inscription tells 
us that Narendrasena was the grandson of Rudrasena 11 and ^ri 
^Prabhavati Gupta, herself a daughter of Chandra Gupta IP. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Vincent Smith this marriage between Rudrasena II and 
Sri Prabhavati Gupta took place aboiit395 A.D.' Monsieur Jouveau- 
Dubreuil supposes that the marriage of their grandson happened 
fifty years later, i. e. in 445 h The reigning Kadamba king at this 
time was certainly Kakusthavarmma and, it being possible that he 
had a daughter of marriageable age in 445, this daughter was 
married to Narendrasena. 

A second daughter of the same Kakustha was wedded to a 
Gupta king. We have already had occa.sion to remark that the 
probable motive of the embassy of Chandra Gupta li was to pro- 
pose a marriage alliance with the Kadamba King Bhaglratha and 
the Talagunda inscription bears witnes.s that this alliance actually 
took place 


i ibid. - Ibid. 

a Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions^ L -4., VI, p. 24. 

4 £./., IX, p. 271. vv. 30-31. 

^ Cf. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, The Vakatakas in Gupta History, 
QJ, Af. 6’., XV, p. 155. 

6 Smith,/. /?. i4. S., 1914, p. 326. 

7 Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History oj the Deccan, p. 100. 

8 E. C., Vll, Sk, 176. 
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This inscription mentions the event, but it does not give the 
name of the Oupta prince, nor that of the Kadamba princess. Con- 
sidering however that it was Chandra Gupta II who made overt- 
ures to Bhagiratha to form a marriage alliance, some people might 
be led to think that he himself married the Kadamba princess. But 
against this supposition we have the undisputed fact that one of 
the daughters of Kakustha was married to Narendrasena, the 
great-grandson of Chandra Gupta H, thiougli his daughter SrT 
Prabhavati Gupta. How could two sisters be married one to 
Chandra Gupta and the other to his great-grandson? It is also 
impossible that the Gupta prince married to Kahustha’s daughter 
was the future Kumara Gupta, the son and successor of Chandra 
Gupta. For if we accept this prince as the one that married the 
Kadamba princess, two difficulties would at f)nce present them- 
selves. In the first place if, as Fr. Heras supposes, the em- 
bassy took place in 390 A. D. and the mairiage soon after in 390- 
91 S there is evidently too wide a gap between this marriage and 
that of another daughter of Kakustha in 445 A. D. with Narendra- 
sena, the Vakataka King. Secondly, if we suppose that the embassy 
was sent in 410 and the marriage took place in 41 1 or thereabout, 
there is still the difficulty of the age of Kumara Gupta. He is believed 
to have died somewhere in 455 “at a very ripe age*’. This seems 
to mean that he died at the age of 85-90. Hence he was a lully 
aged man (between 50 and 55) in 410, when this marriage took 
place. Kakusthavarmma would not have, it is evident, given his 
young daughter to a prince who was already tar removed from 
her in years. It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude tiial it 
was one of the grandsons of Chandra Gupta that married the Ka- 
damba princess, and possibly it was Skanda Oupta, the successor 
of Kumara Gupta. And as regards the date, we are more inclined 
to accept 410-11 than 390-91 as the possible date of the marriage. 
Thus there will be a difference of thirty years between the marii- 
ages of Kakustha’s daughters. This is not strange at all, especially 
when considering the fact that the kings married yimng and had 
many wives, whom they wedded at ditferent times. 


^ Heras, Relations between Guptas, Kadambas and Vakatakas,J.B.O,R,S,, 
XH, p. 462. 



CHAPTER VI 


Santivarmina 


^ antivarmma, also known as Santivaravarmma, was the son and 

successor of the illustrious Kakustha. He is styled “the second 
sun" of the Kadamba family in one of the grants of his son, Mri- 
ge^a *. The Talagunda inscription speaks of him as a King of wide- 
spread fame and it also appears from other inscriptions tliat he 
maintained the glory of the Kadamba Empire undiminished. In 
fact we have indications in Santivarmma's epigraphical records of 
his having annexed new territories to the already extensive do- 
minions of the Kadambas. For the same Talagunda inscription 
tells us that he was adorned with the acquisition of three crowns, 
which might justly be taken to mean that he either defeated or im- 
posed his suzerainty over three neighbouring petty kings. This 
fact is also corroborated by a statement in an inscription of Vish- 
ouvarmma that ^anjivarmma Dharmma-maharaja was "the master 
of the entire Karn^aja region of the earth, adorned by Vaijayanti, 
which was glorious with eighteen chieftains (most likely subordi- 
nate petty chiefs), enriched with the swift spoils of war” '. The 
grant of Mrige^a, above referred to, strikes the same note when it 
says: “The goddess of fortune of his enemies was enticed by him 
from their abodes” *. 

From ail this we may rightly conclude that the Kadamba king- 
dom at this time continued to be as prosperous and rich as in the 
days of the victorious Kakusthavarmma. The King must have gained 


‘ Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A.. VI, p. 25. 

* E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 

® E. C., VI, Kd, 162. 

* Fleet, 1. c. 
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the love of his subjects by adopting a wise system of administra- 
tion and instituting works of charity. The latter is evidenced by 
the many generous gifts of Santivarmma. A long inscription of 
the time of his grandson tells us how Santivarmma rewarded the 
good conduct of his citizens. The village of Kheta, enjoyed so long 
by Damakirtti, the royal priest, was on his death given to his 
mother as a reward for her piety 

Another inscription of ^antivarmma states that he assisted at 
the opening ceremony of two temples built by Kannaya, and that 
he granted on this occasion a mattal of rice-land to the priest*. 
These facts bear witness to both the generosity and popularity of 
Santivarmma. 

During his reign, Krishnavarmma, his younger brother, had 
been ruling in the capacity of viceroy over the southern provinces 
of the Empire. For theBirur plates of Vishnuvarmma, while describ- 
ing Santivarmma, the grand-uncle of Vishnuvarmma, as the 
"master of the entire Karijnata region of the earth”, clearly specify 
that his younger hiother Krishijavarmma “was sovereign of the 
southern region”. Now the same plates record a grant made by^ 
Vishnuvarmma, during his father Kiishijavarmma’s life. This 
grant was nevertheless made “with the permission of Santivarmma 
Dharmma-maharaja” This evidently shows that the donor as 
well as Krishnavarmma, the father of the drmor, occupied a subor- 
dinate position under Santivarmma. 


' Iheet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. 27. 
= f. C., Vm, Sb, 44. 

* £.C.,VI, Kd, 162. 



CHAPTER Vil 


M rigesavarmma 


— / _ - ^ 

M ngesavarmma was the son of the Maharaja Santivarmma. In 

his HireSakuna plates Mrige^avarnima is called “^rimat Ka- 
kustha’s dear son’s son” The Devagiri plates call him simply 
the son of Santivarmma *; while his Halsi plates go a little further 
and relate that he was the eldest son of Santivarmma The in- 
scription of Ravivarmma confirms this detail, when it says that his 
(Santivarmma’s) eldest son was king Mrigesa, who “was possessed 
^of renowned and wide-spread fame” *. 

Mrige^avarmma is variously styled in the inscriptions as §ri- 
vijaya^iva Mrigesavarmma, Mrigesavarmma. Sri Mrigesa or sim- 
ply Mrigesa. 

It would appear from the epigraphical records that soon after 
the death of Santivarmma there took place a division of the Ka- 
damba dominions, which till now had embraced an extensive Em- 
pire. In fact the Devagiri plates of Yuvaraja Devavarmma call liis 
father Krishnavarmma, “the pious great King”, ‘Hhe pious great 
King of the Kadambas”, “who celebrated horse-sacrifices”, “who 
was a very jewel among chieftains and excellent kings, who enjoyed 
a heritage that was not to be attained by persons of Naga de- 
scent These birudas as well as the fact that the inscription 
does not mention any overlord, as the Birur inscription of Vishrju- 
varmma commented upon in the preceding reign, clearly show that 
Krishgavarmma had by this time set up as an independent sove- 


‘ £. C., VII, Sb. 33. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VH, p. 30. 

* Ibid., VI, p. 25. 

« Ibid., p. 29. 

» Ibid., VII, p. 34. 
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reign. When this independence was obtained we are not able to 
say. But it will not be a hasty statement to affirm that no better 
time for renouncing the allegiance could occur than the occasion 
of his brother’s death. Perhaps one of his birudas in the inscrip- 
tion lately referred to, namely, “who acquired great wealth in 
battle”, gives us a hint as to the breaking up of relations with his 
nephew Mrige^avarmma. 

Thus it was during Mrigesavarmma’s reign at Vaijayanti that 
the southern provinces of the Empire were separated from the 
Kadamba dominions, and were ruled over by the younger branch 
of the family, of which Krishnavarmma became the founder. It is 
evident from the inscriptions of the kings belonging to this branch 
that their capital was the city of Triparvata 

A few inscriptions of Mrigesavarmma have been discovered 
which give us some details about his life and times. The epigraph 
at Talagunda, which was apparently intended to record some grant 
by Mrigesavarmma’s Queen, says that “she was born in the noble 
Kaikeya family, her name being Prabhavati; she was the beloved 
wife of Mrigesavarmma Dharma-maharaja, sprung from the renown- 
ed Kadamba family and the mother of Ra(vi) Varma Dharma-ma- 
haraja.” The inscription then praises her liberality to the Brahmans*. 
We thus learn that Mrigesavarmma’s Queen was a Kaikeya princess 
and that her name was Prabhavati. 

By his marriage with this princess Mrigesavarmma united 
his own house with one of the oldest ruling families of India. The 
Kaikeyas lay claim to an illustrious ancestry. They have been 
mentioned as a powerful race in the epic poems, the Mahdbharata 
and the Rdmdyana. They seem to have taken a prominent part in 
the war of the Mahabhdrata and the Rdmdyana mentions Ashwa- 
pati as one of their chiefs at the time of King Janaka ‘. This is the 
name borne also by the maternal uncle of Bharata^ In course of 
time a branch of the Kaikeyas seems to have migrated to Southern 
India and established its sovereignty over a part of Karnataka. 
It was the princess belonging to this branch that was very 
probably married to Mrigeia. 


‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., Vll, p. 34. 
» itf. A. 1910-11, p. 35. 

3 MoAoM.. V, 19; Xn, 77. 

‘ /?om.. II, 9, 22. s IbW., Vll, 113-114. 



Mrige^avaramma, deprived as he was of his southern domin- 
ions by KrishQavarmma’s rebellion against the Vaijayanti ruler, 
was none the less a remarkably successful ruler. All the inscrip- 
tions that we have speak enthusiastically about his brilliant rule. 
The one of Divagiri says that he was “the great King of the Ka- 
dambas”, and that the family of Kakustha, to which he belonged, 
became in his time the lamp of the world *. He is described in the 
grants of his son Ravivarmma as a King possessed of wide-spread 
fame®. And his own grants of Hifnahebbagilu and Devagiri 
make it clear that the extensive wealth which he treasured was 
won by the strength and prowess of his own arm and in great dan- 
ger of battles 

It seems obvious from the Halsi plates of Mrige^a that there 
was at this time considerable hostility between the Kadambas and 
the other ruling families of the day. The same plate records that 
Mrige^avarmma gave great fear to his enemies. And this remark is 
fully borne out by the subsequent statement that he “uprooted the 
family of Tuhgagahga” and “was a very fire of destruction to the 
Pallavas” *. 

It is difficult to determine who the Ganga king was whom 
Mrige^avarmma uprooted. There is no evidence as regards this 
incident in the Ganga inscriptions. Nevertheless one fact of the 
reign of Harivarmma, who seems to have been the contemporary 
of Mrigesa, may perhaps refer to the victory of the Kadamba 
monarch. Harivarmma is said to have removed his capital from 
Kuvalala (Kolar) to Talakad on the river Kaveri ’. This change of 
capital to the south of his kingdom could have been occasioned 
by an encroachment of his enemies in the north or north-west. 
As to the identity of the Pallava king defeated by Mrigesa, it 
is still more difficult to decide, on account of the several Pallava 
branches made out from the study of the inscriptions. Mrig^a seems 
to have been more or less contemporary with Skandavarmrna, 
whose son Vishnugopa is not given the title of Maharaja, but only 
the title of Yuvamaharaja. This difference of title between father 


i Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, /. A., VII, p. 36. 

* Ibid, VI, pp. 27-29. 
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and son may perhaps point to a defeat of th6 family in the time of 
Vishijugopa. Anyhow this King seems to have never ruled from 
Kanchl Yet the war between Ravivarmma and his relation 
Vishnuvarmma which will be spoken of at length in the following 
reign, may give another clue for finding out the Pallava king de- 
feated by Mrige^a. Vishijuvarmma on this occassion entered into 
an alliance with one Chandadaoda, who seems to have been a 
Pallava King*. This name is nevertheless not found in the Pal- 
lava genealogy. He could have belonged therefore to another 
branch of the family. At any rate, his alliance with Vishnuvarmma 
against Ravivarmma can satisfactorily be explained by supposing 
a former defeat of his army, or the one of his predecessor, at the 
hands of Ravivarmma’s father. 

In any case these two victories of Mrige^a abundantly prove that 
he made good the losses he had sustained at the beginning of his 
reign by the rebellion of his uncle *. 

Mrige^avarmma was a wise administrator. He had, above all, 
the welfare of his subjects at heart and spared no pains in safe- 
guarding their interests *. One of his copper-plate grants found at 


* Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p. 15. 
s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 30. 

=> In the Daulatabab plates of Jagadekamalla (A. D. 1017^, Jayasimha 1, the 
founder of the Chalukya dynasty, is styled “the destroyer of the 
pomp of the Kadambas’’. Hyderabad Archeological Series, No.2,p.A- 
But the early records referring to Jayasimha that have hitherto been 
discovered, contain no allusion to any such event, and do not attribute 
any specific victories to him. Nor is his name and that of his son 
Ranaraga connected with any historical facts. Moreover, as is evident 
from the Kadamba records we have examined, the Kadamba Kings at 
this time, namely Mrigesa and Ravivarmma, seem to have been men 
of exceptional ability, and consequently it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that these rulers, who had defeated such powerful monarchs 
as the Pallavas and the Gangas, were themselves routed by a mere 
soldier of fortune, as Jayasimha 1 seems to have been. The latter is 
described in the early Chalukya records as ‘the lord of chief favour- 
ites,’ or ‘the favourite’. 7. A., XIX, p. 19; E. /., VI, p. 8. Dr. Fleet 
appears to conclude from this that Jayasimha 1 and Ranaraga very' 
possibly held some military or executive office under the Kadamba 
kings of Banavasi. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 343. It is probable 
that this paved the way for the subsequent independence of the 
family in the days of Puiikesi I. 

« C., IV, Hs, 18. 
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Devagiri informs us that he was well skilled in the art of govern- 
ment *. He also seems to have meted out equal justice to all with- 
out distinction of birth or title. The Hifnahebbagilu plates even 
style him as “Yudhisthira in justice” Mrige^a is described in the 
records as a man of lofty intellect. The same Devagiri plates speak 
of him as sharing his wealth with the Brahmans, saints, preceptors, 
and learned men Given such a sympathetic ruler, it is not too 
much to surmise that literature and art received a fresh stimulus 
under his patronage. Speaking of the great efforts he made in 
acquiring knowledge the grant says that his noble mind busied it- 
self in learning and discriminating the truths of the several sciences 
(hastras), beneficial and entertaining in both the worlds ^ Finally 
Mrige^a was a deeply religious man. He was a pious Brahman like 
his predecessors. He is said in one of his inscriptions to be 
“honouring gods. Brahmans, priests and the learned; ever making 
gifts to chief Brahmans” The latter part of this statement, how- 
ever, is not an exaggeration, since all his inscriptions that have come 
down to us bear abundant witness to his liberality. Moreover 
.though a pious Hindu, he was not intolerant of the other religions 
that flourished in his kingdom. Jainism in particular found favour 
in his eyes. We have three grants of his to the worshippers of 
j inend ra 

About his personal accomplishments one of his grants says 
that he had properly exercised himself in manly sports, which 
comprised riding on elephants, and horses use of weapons, and other 
games \ We have already seen that his literary achievements were 
remarkable and his knowledge of various sciences extensive. 

Before concluding this brief narrative of his reign we may say 
a few words about Jainism at this time. From the three grants above 
referred to, one may get a glimpse of the flourishing condition of 
Jainism in the reign of Mrige^a. They mention at least three con- 
gregations of Jaina ascetics that lived in those days. For instance, 
Mrige^a is said to have granted an extensive tract of land (33 nivar- 


i Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VII, p. 38. 
s E. C., IV, Hs, 11. 

3 Fleet, 1. c.; E. C., 1. c. 

* Fleet, 1. c. 

5 £. C., 1. c. 

« Fleet, o. c., p. 38; Ibid, VI, pp. 25 and 29. 

’ Fleet, 1. c. 



tanas) from the river Matrlsarit up to the sacred confluence of the 
rivers, which is called Ingiijisariigama, for the purpose of support- 
ing the Kurchakas, who were naked religious mendicants*. The vil- 
lage of Kalavahga was also divided into three portions, two of which 
were bestowed, one on thesect of eminent ascetics called Svetapafa, 
and the other on another sect called Nirgrantha *. Moreover the 
state of Jaina temples, the ceremonies that were performed in them, 
as mentioned in some inscriptions, and the liberal grants of the 
King to meet the expenses of those ceremonies, show that Jainism 
was really a popular religion in the Kadamba Empire and that there 
were many people who were worshippers of jinendra. 


* Fleet, o. c., p. 25. 
2 lbid.,Vn, p. 38. 



CHAPTER Vni 


Kumaravarmma 


V^’hen Mrigesavarmma and Krishgavarmma were ruling over 
* the Kadamba Empire, the one in the north and the other in the 
south*, a third king of the same line seems to have established him- 
self at Uchcha^ringi or Uchchangi *. This King was Sri Kumara- 
varmma Maharaja. He was possibly a brother of Santivarmma, and 
son of Kakustha, like Krtsh^avarmma i. For it is not improbable 
that when Krishnavarmma was made, in the reign of his elder 
brother Santivarmma, the viceroy of theDakshinapatha orthesoutli, 
Kumaravarmma was appointed to tlie viceroyalty of the eastern 
dominions of the Empire. Indeed, when Santivarmma succeeded 
his father Kakustha, the Kadamba Empire had reached such vast 
proportions that it was but natural that Santivarmma should have 
administered if by means of viceroys. We may suppose that on the 
death of Santivarmma, when Mrigesavarmma ascended the thione 
at Vaijayanti, Kumaravarmma, taking advantage of the youth and 
inexperience of the new Emperor, threw up his atlegiance to his 
overlord and established for himself an independent kingdom in 
the east. We do not possess any information about this monarch, 
as there are no inscriptions which speak about him, excepting the 
one of Mandhata-raja. According to this record the latter was the 
son of Sri Kumaravarmma Maharaja ^ 


* Cf. below, Chapter IX. 

* M, A. R., 1910-11, p. 31, note. This place has been indentified with 

Uchchangi-durga, situated about 3 miles to the east of Molakalmuru. 
In one of the Halsi grants (/. A., VI, 30) the place is called Uchchs- 
ringi, “but the name given in the present grant is more nearly like 
its vernacular equivalent.” 

> Ibid. 



CHAPTER IX 


Krisnavarmnna I 


K rishnavarmma was the younger son of Kakusthavarmma and 
brother of Santivarmma. In the Birur plates of Krishoavarmma’s 
son Vishnuvarmma, Santivarmma is said to be the /yiishtha-pttri or 
“the father’s elder brother” of the latter This enables us to esta- 
blish the relationship between the two branches of the Kadamba 
family. 

Krishnavarmma, as stated above, acted till his brother Santi- 
varmma’s death as the viceroy of the southern provinces of the 
Kadamba Empire. But on the accession of his nephew Mngesa to 
the throne at Vaijayanti, he > enounced his allegiance to his bro- 
ther’s successor and formed for himself an independent kingdom 
in the south. The capital of this younger branch of the Kadambas 
is difficult to ascertain with certainty. However the fact that the 
Devagiri plates of Devavarma, son of Krishnavarmma, are issued 
from Triparvata has led Prof. Joiiveau-Dubreuil to think that this 
was their seat of governments 

The satisfactory identification of this city has caused some 
dilficulty to the scholars. Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil has put forward 
the suggestion that it was probably Devagiri, in the Karajgi Taluqua 
of the Dharwar District However he does not specify any reason 
for this identification. It was probably based upon the fact that 
the copper-plate inscription above referred to was found at this 
village. But against this it may be argued that two more records 
were discovered at the same place, issued from Vaijayanti by 


t £.C., VI, Kd, 162. Cf. VIII, p. 30, note 3. 

* Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 101. 
» Ibid. 
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Mfige^avarmma. Moreover the word Dakshiijapatha, of which 
Krishnavarmma was first the viceroy and subsequently the King, 
suggests a province to the south of Banavasi; whereas Devagiri is 
to the north. These considerations prove that Prof. Jouveau-Du- 
breuil’s theory is inaccurate. 

Triparvarta was very likely the ancient name of Hajebid, in 
the Belur Taluqua, of the Mysore State. In the time of the Hoysa- 
jas, it became one of their capitals. The reasons for this identifi- 
cation are that it is situated to the south of Banavasi, thus agreeing 
with the description of being in the Dakshiijapatha. Furthermore a 
set of copper-plates of Krishnavarmma 11 were found in the neigh- 
bourhood of this village*. Moreover the topography of this village 
exactly fits in with the etymological meaning of the word 
Triparvata, a city of three hills. For in the vicinity of Halebid there 
are three hills protecting the village. These are Bhairava-gudda 
and Fushpagiri to the south-east of the village and Beijijegudda 
to the west. The Hoysajas made this one of their rajadhanis 
(capitals), possibly because of its historical associations as the ca- 
pital of the southern branch of the Kadambas. 

Krishnavarmma is said to have married a Kaikeya princess and 
had by her a son, known as Vishnuvarmma The Birur plates, 
spoken of above, contain a grant made by the latter during the life 
time of his father with the permission of his granduncle ^anti- 
varmma. Some incidental remarks made in the same inscription 
lead us to conclude that Krishnavarmma had other sons besides 
Vishiiuvarmma. The statement that Vishijuvarmma was the eldest 
son seems to suggest the existence of two other sons younger than 
him. Again the unusual statement that Vishijuvarmma was Krish- 
rjavarmma’s son “from the daughter of the Kaikeya” seems point- 
edly to indicate that Krishnavarmma had one or more sons from 
another wife. Can it not be supposed that Yuvaraja Devavarmma, 
who is said in his Devagiri plates, to be “the beloved son of the 
pious great king ^ri Krishnavarmma”^ was the second son of Krish- 
navarmma I? Judging from the writing, these Devagiri plates 
would appear to be of the same period as the Birur plates. It is 
absolutely certain that they are much anterior to the Bennahajji 
plates of Krishnavarmma II *. 

‘ E. C., V, Bl, 121. 

*. £./., VI, p. 19. 

3 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Camrese Inscriptions, /. A., Vll, p. 34. 

* E. L, 1. c., p. 17. 
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lt is evident from the inscriptions of Krishnavarmma that he 
was a successful King at least during the greater part of his rule. 
The Bennahalli plates of his grandson Krishnavarmma II record 
that he was “famed for victory in many arduous wars, learned and 
modest”*. The Devagiri grant of his son Devavarmma calls him 
“the pious great King of the Kadambas”, “a very jewell among 
chieftains and excellent kings”, and adds the significant remark 
that “he acquired great wealth in batle” and “possessed the sole 
umbrella”*. The Birur plates of his son Vishnuvarmma, which 
were issued, as we have said above, in the reign of his brother 
^antivarmma, say that Krishnavarmma was “the sovereign of the 
southern region adorned with his outspread umbrella”*. All these 
inscriptions expressly state that Krishnavarmma performed the 
horse sacrilice. This is for the second time in Kadamba histo- 
ry that we come across a king that performs the horse sacrifice. It 
will be remembered that the first king of this dynasty to perform 
this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was Mayuravarmma. Not 
even the great King Kakustha is anywhere said to have been ad- 
mitted to this unique honour. 

It was probably towards the end of his reign that Krishna- 
varmma suffered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Pal- 
lavas. One of the inscriptions of this Kadamba monarch found in the 
Devanagere Taluqua informs us that in a disastrous battje his army 
was totally defeated by the Pallava King, Nanakkasa. ^ivananda- 
varmma, whose country was thereby ruined, retired in consequence 
from the world and betook himself to a forest intent on leading a life 
of penance, prayer and solitude *. The result of this battle seems to 
be that Krishnavarmma remained till his death under the political 
tutelage of the Pallavas. For as we shall see in the next reign, his 
son Vishijuvarmma was installed on his throne by the Pallavas. 

It now remains for us to identify the two persons, mentioned 
in the inscription, namely Nanakkasa and ^ivanandavarmma. 
Mr. Rice is of the opinion that the latter was perhaps another 
son of Krishqavarmma. According to the same authority the 
expression, “born in the family of the Kekayas,” suggests that 


1 

< 

3 

4 


E. C, V, Bl, 121. 


Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VII, p. 34. The sole 
umbrella is indicative of universal sovereignty. 

E. C., VI, Kd,;i62. 

E. C., XI, Dg, 161. 
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he was born of the same mother as Vishiiuvarmma The 
information, however, that is furnished by the inscription 
appears to contradict this view directly. For the epigraph says that 
he was “of the Atreya gotra, born in the Soma-vam^a, born also in 
the family of the Kekayas”; whereas the Kadambas are described in 
all their records as of the Manavya gotra and sons of Hariti. 
How could the father and the son belong to twoj different gotras? 
Indeed it would be nearer the truth to say that ^ivanandavarmma 
was probably a close relation of Krishoavarmma, possibly a brother 
of the Kaikeya princess, he had married. It is not improbable that 
he was the governor of a province to the east of the Kadamba 
dominions and might have been responsible for the disaster above 
referred to \ The inscription describes him as being devoted to the 
feet of his father and mother. He is also reported to have been 
‘ charmed with heroism, courage, bravery, and valour,” and distin- 
guished by flattering attributes due to a succession of biave deeds 
With regard to Naijakkasa we are told in the same record that 
he was the Pallava monarch that inflicted deteat on Krishija- 
varmma’s army. But no monarch of this name is to be found in the 
list of the Pallava kings drawn from their inscriptions hitherto 
discovered. Krishijavarmma seems to have been more or less a 
contemporary of Skandavarmma 11 and his son Vishijugopa. The 
latter is certainly out of the question, for as we have already 
observed, he was a weak ruler. Hence, we may conclude that the 
Pallava king that defeated Krishnavarmma was either Skanda- 
varmma, or a king belonging to one of the many branches of the 
Pallavas, whose inscriptions have not come down, to us. 


* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 24-25. 

* Cf. Ibid. 

» E. C., XI, Dg, 161. 



CHAPTER X 


Vishnuvarmma 


K rishnavarmma was succeeded by his son Vishijuvarnima. The 
Birur plates of the latter tell us that he was the eldest son of 
Kiishtjavarmma*; and according to the Bennahajli plates of his 
giandson Krishijavarrama II, “he was begotten by him (Krishtja- 
varmma) on the daughter of Kaikeya”*. We may presume that 
Vishnuvarmma was the governor of a province, when he made the 
grant recorded in the Birur plates. 

Vishpuvarmma is said in his Hebbafa record to have been « 
installed on his throne, “by ^intivarmma, a Pallava king”®. We 
may deduce from this fact that, when Krishijavarmma died, Mrige^a- 
varmma or some other king of the elder branch of the Kadamba 
family tried to prevent Vishijuvarmma’s succession to his father’s 
throne; and Vishijuvarmma having appealed to his overlord, was 
helped by him. According to this theory the Pallava king ^anti- 
varmma would be the successor and perhaps the son of Na^akkasa, 
who had routed Vishijuvarmma’s father. 

There are a few Kadamba inscriptions that give us an estimate 
of Vishijuvarmma 's ability as a ruler. The Bennahalji plates, above 
referred to, compare him to Vatsa Raja, Indra and Arjuna in the 
use of the bow and in the training of horses and elephants. The 
same plates also refer to his proficiency in Grammar and Logic *. 
His own Birur plates record that he had distinguished himself by a 
“collection of hundred pious great works of merit, of hereditary 
fame for great bravery and valour gained in war”. The grant goes 


» B. C., VI, Kd. 162. 

1 Ibid, V, Bl, 121. 

* Af. A /?., 1925. p. 9S. 

* £. C., V. Bl, 121. 
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on to say that he was “the protector and proclaimer of the 
excellent Brahman faith, kind to all, goodness like a moon, shining 
onthe water-lilies, (v/z.) the minds of the twice-born, the learned and 
his friends”‘. The Hebbata grant of his says that “he had achieved 
victories against great odds in a number of battles”, that he had 
made “a proficient study of the ^astras and arts,” that he was 
“an efficient ruler of his people” and that “he was a truthful and 
good Brahman”^ 

All these praises, excepting the one that proclaims his Brah- 
man faith, appear to be empty boasts. Vishnuvarmma does not 
impress us as a great monarch. The express mention in the same 
Hebbata plates, issued in the fifth year of his reign, of the favour 
done to him by the Pallava King, would suggest that he was pro- 
bably a dependent of the Pallavas all his life. In fact a careful per- 
usal of this inscription will reveal that Vishijuvarmma is here de- 
nied one of the most important birudas, always applied to the Ka- 
damba monarchs. The inscription mentions only the bare name of 
Vishijuvarmma, while the grants of other kings never fail to prefix 
at least the title of ‘Maharaja’ befoie their names. 

It was probably at the accession of the young prince Ravi- 
varmma, the ruler of the northern kingdom, that Vishijuvarmma, 
thought that the time had possibly arrived for contesting the suc- 
cession to the throne of Vaijayanti with his relation Ravivarmma. 
He must have found a willing helper in his overlord Chandadaijda, 
the King of Kanchl, the successor and perhaps the son of §anti- 
varmma, who probably believed that he would thus be able to es- 
tablish his suzareinty over the whole of the Kadapba dominions 
and restore the honour of his ancestors, defeated by Mrigesa, Ra- 
vivarmma’s father. The tact that the Hebbata inscription of Vish- 
ijuvarmma betrays considerable Ganga influence shows that the 
Gangas at this time were friendly disposed towards the younger 
branch of the Kadamba family. It is therefore not unreasonable to 
suppose that they also joined this coalition, hoping to retrieve the 
losses inflicted by the same Mrigesa. As we shall see later, this 
attempt was not successful. Ravivarmma, in spite of his youth, came 
out successful in the war and killed his chief adversary Vishiju- 
varmma *. 


‘ £. C., VI, Kd, 162. * M. A. R., 1925, p. 98. » Ibid. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. .'iO. 



CHAPTER XI 


Simhavarmma 


^ imhavannma was the son of Vishouvarmma *. No inscription of 

this King has come down to us, and therefore the little we know 
of him is derived from the BennahaUi plates of his son Krishtja- 
varmma II. It is possible that after the defeat and death of his fa- 
ther Vishijuvarmma, Sirhhavarmma remained in an inferior position 
during the long reign of Ravivarmma. This perhaps partly ac- 
counts for tlie fact that there are no inscriptions of Simhavarmma. 

Sirhhavarmma is described in the BennahaUi plates as, “the 
Maharaja of the Kadambas, brave and skilled in many (branches of) 
learning’’ *. As he is called the Maharaja in this grant we may 
presume that he ruled as an independent king, but over a small 
kingdom. The second part of the praise, namely that he was skilled 
in many branches of learning, clearly shows that he was not a 
warrior, but devoted himself to private study. 

We said above that we do not possess any grants of this King. 
From this it is also possible to deduce that his reign was a very 
short one. For even as petty ruler we would have had at least one 
grant if he had ruled for a longer period. 


> E. C., V, Bl, 121. 
S Ibid. 



CHAPTER XII 


Mandhata Raja or jVlandhatrivarmma 


lyi andhatrivarmma was the son of Kumaravarmina. He was also 
^ known as Mandhata Raja. A grant dated in the second year 
of his reign from Vaijayanti styles him Vijayasiva Mandhatri- 
varmma His Shimoga plates issued in the fifth regnal year call 
him merely Mandhata Raja We are however certain that both 
these names refer to the same monarch. For not only do the names 
sound similar but the grants also seem oii palacographical ground 
• to belong to the same period. Moreover the Shimoga plates of this 
King bear great resemblance to the Hebbata plates of Vishiju- 
varmma Both these records begin like the Oanga grants with 
Svasti jitam bhagavata, the only other grant with a similar 
beginning being the Beijgur plates of Knshnavarmma II *. But it is 
clear from a careful comparison of the above three plates of Man- 
dhatrivarmma and Vishijuvarmma with the one of Krishqavarmma 
II that the form of characters in which the former are written is 
quite different from those in which the latter are inscribed. This 
would make Mandhatrivarmma a contempoiary of Vishijuvarmma, 
and not of Krishijavarmma. Furthermore a comparison of the 
Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarmma with the other Kadamba in- 
scriptions then existing led Dr. Kielhorn to connect this monarch 
closely with Mrige^avarmma'’. “The characters”, says he, “are of 
the box-headed type of the southern alphabet, and in their general 
appearance, among Kadamba inscriptions, resemble most those of 

‘ E. ]., VI, p. 18; E. C., VII, Sk, 29. 

s M. A. R., 1910-11, pp. 31-^. 

* Ibid., 1925, p. 98. 

« £. C., V, Bl, 245. 

3 The Hebbata plates of Vishnuvarmtna and the Shimoga plates of Man- 
dhata had not been discovered at the time when E>r. Kielhorn wrote. 
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the Devagere plates of the fourth year and the Halsi plates of the 
Maharaja Mrigesavarmtna. (Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 37 and Vol. VI, 
p. 24, plates)”*. Lastly the Hitnahebbagilu plates of the same 
Mrige^a are throughout similar to these Kudgere plates. The usual 
prefix vi/aya-^iva also occurs in the Hitnahebbagilu plates and 
both the inscriptions are described as Pattikds^. It is evident 
therefore that Mandhatrivarmma was also a contemporary of Mri- 
gei^avarmma. 

All this is calculated to prove our hypothesis that the Kadamba 
Empire at this time had already been dismembered and was ruled 
over by Mrige^avarmma, Vishnuvarmma and Kumaravarmma in the 
north, south and east respectively. It also shews that Santivarm- 
ma, Krishijavarmma, and Kumaravarmma were all brothers or at 
least very close relations, since only such could be appointed to 
the highly responsible posts of viceroys of the different parts of 
the Empire. 

We have said that the Kudgere plates of Mandhatrivarmma 
were issued from Vaijayanti or Banavasi. This fact seems to 
suggest that on the death of the King of Banavasi, his cousin Mri- 
ge^a, Mandhatrivarmma who was ruling at a short distance from 
this capital marched on the latter city and seized upon the throne. 
We know that Mrigesavarmma died an almost premature death 
and his son, Ravivarmma, was perhaps a mere stripling at the time. 
Consequently Mandhatrivarmma could have his own way and he 
usurped the throne. It is clear from the inscriptions that Mandha- 
trivarmma ruled over this kingdom for more than five years. His 
Shimoga plates are dated in the fifth year of his reign *. 

There are no other Kadamba inscriptions that speak of the 
successor of Mandhatrivarmma. It is possible that he died without 
an heir, or that when Ravivarmma came of age there followed a ci- 
vil war in the course of which Mandhatrivarmma was killed, and 
Ravivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijayanti by right. The latter 
conclusion is more probable, for perhaps it is because of this occu- 
rence that all the records of the Kadamba kings pass this branch 
over without any mention. Our knowledge of Kumaravarmma and 


« £. /., VI, p. 13. 

* £. C., VII, Sk, 29. Cf. Ibid., p. VI-VII. 

s The documents we have do not go beyond his eighth regnal year. 

♦ M. A. /?., 1910-n, pp. 31-35. 
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his son Mandhatfivarmma is derived from the two records mention- 
ed above, belonging to the latter. 

The Shimoga plates of this monarch say that this glorious 
Mandhata Raja raised the “banner in the shape of the fame acquired 
on many battlefields on which his scent-elephants in rut trampl- 
ed on the bodies of his enemies”'. Though at fiist sight this 
eulogiuni might strike us as a fitting record of the glories of Man- 
dhatrivarmma as a ruler, it must nevertheless be counted as an 
empty boast, as we know that this monarch was a usurper. 


t Ibid. 
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CHART F. R Xm 


Ravivarinma 


A t the time of the death of Mandhatrivarmma, the throne of Ba- 
navasi was again occupied by a representative of the main line 
of the Kadamba-Kuia in the person oi Ravivarmma, Mrigeia’s son, 
who had been dispossessed of his rights by the intruder Mandhata. 
The new King seems to have come to the throne at a very early 
age. This prince being young, the Pallava and the Ganga Kings, 
who had been vanquished by his father Mngesa, tried to retaliate 
by encroaching on the Kadamba territory. They also appear to 
have prevailed upon his relation VIshnuvarmma to make a bid for 
the sovereignty of the northern regions. But Ravivai mma, as seen 
when narrating the history of Vishnuvarmma’s reign, rose equal 
to the occasion, defeated them all in battle, and even killed Vish- 
riuvarmma. “That mighty King,” says the epigraphical record, 
“the Sun of the sky of the mighty family of the Kadambas, who 
having slain ^rl Vishnuvarmma and other kings, and having con- 
quered the whole \vorld, and having uprooted Chaijdadanda, the 
Lord of Kanchl, had established himself at Palasika” * The Halsi 
plates of his son Harivarinnia record that Ravivarmma “acquired 
the regal power by the strength and the prowess of his own arm” 
Ravivarmma had undoubtedly a long and prosperous reign. 
The Nilambur plates of this sovereign which were issued from 
Vaijayanti are dated in the fifth year of his reign ". There are 


‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 30. Dr. Fleet 
states that Vishnuvarmma was the Pallava king Vishnugopavarmma. 
But it seems more likely that the king mentioned was Ravivarmma’s 
contemporary, in the younger branch of the Kadamba family, the son 
, of Krishnavarmma. 

» Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI. p. 32. 

' E. /.. Vlll, p. 148. 
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three sets of plates dated in the same reign from Pala^ika *, and 
the Ajjibad-Sirsi plates are dated in the 35th year of his reign*. 
It being likely that he lived a few years more, after he made this 
grant, we might give 40 years as the possible extent of his reign. 
There is nothing strange in this assumption for the simple reason 
ihat Ravivarmma ascended the throne when quite young. 

All the inscriptions of the Kadamba kings that speak of Ravi- 
varmma are unanimous in presenting him as a truly great monarch. 
A set of Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma describes him as a King 
“who possessed a blameless and mighty regal power that had been 
acquired by the strength of his own arm” His own Halsi grants 
tell us that he “acquired good fortune by his excellence and forti- 
tude,”^ and that he was “the Sun on the sky of the mighty family of 
the Kadambas” His Sirsi plates record that before his prowess 
“(are) prostrate all”, and apparently as if trying to compare him as 
warrior to the great Kakusthavarmma add: “Similar to the great lead- 
er of the armies of Kadamba” Ravivarmma is, in these inscriptions, 
said to have slain Vishnuvarmma and other kings and conquered 
the whole world’. This inscription does not mention the name of 
the Gangas, among the kings subdued by Ravivarmma. Yet it is 
possible that he extended his conquests to the territories of the 
Gangas, uprooted on a previous occasion by his father Mrige^a. In- 
deed the Nilambur plates of Ravivarmma seem to hint at this fact, 
as they contain a grant of two hamlets named Multagi and 
Malkavu, situated at a very short distance from Talakad, the new 
capital of the Gangas We have said above that the possible 
reason why the Ganga king Harivarmma transferred his capital 
from Kuvalala (Kolar) to Talakad was the encroachment of his 
enemies on the north or north-west. It is possible that Ravi- 
varmma continued the war against the Gangas and after the 
defeat of the allies successfully attacked their new capital 
at Talakad. In no other way can one account for this grant. 
The fact that the plates are dated in the 5th regnal year of 


* Fleet, o. c., pp. 27, 29, 30. 

* Progress Report, A. S. W. /., 1917-18, p. 35. 

3 Fleet, o. c., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 29. 

» Ibid., p. 30. 

« E. /., XVI, p. 268 and note 4. 

1 Fleet, 1. c., p. 30. 


» £./., VIII, p. 147. 
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Ravivarmma confirms our statement that the Gangas were also im- 
plicated in the conspiracy to dethrone the young prince. 

All the inscriptions highly extol Ravivarmma’s extraordinary 
qualities of head and heart. In the Halsi grant of his brother Bhi- 
nuvarmma, he is called “the pious Great King of the Kadambas” *. 
His own Sirsi plates testify that he was “well-versed in states- 
manship”*. The Halsi plates of his son Harivarmma record that 
he was the touchstone to test the gold which was the mind of 
learned men, and that he supported holy people with the wealth 
he had amassed by just means The fact that he went to the ex- 
tent of supporting holy people and scholars is corroborated by his 
own Halsi and Nilambur grants. “The Lord Ravi”, the former re- 
marks, “established the ordinance at the mighty city of Pala^ika 
that ascetics sliould be supported during the four months of the 
rainy season; that the learned men, the chief of whom wasKumara- 
datta, should according to justice enjoy all the material substance 
of that greatness”'. The Nilambur inscription mentions a grant of 
two villages to a Braliman named Govindaswami, who had master- 
ed the Yajarvi'da, the purpose of the grant being the increase of 
his own merit ^ The Sirsi plates record another grant made by him 
to the temple of his beloved physician, the de^amatya Nilakatjtha*. 
The Halsi inscription above referred to records other ordinances 
established by him, including provision for the celebration, every 
year on the full moon day of the month Karttika (Oct.-Nov.), of the 
eight days festival of the god Jinendra’. The second Halsi record 
of Ravivarmma also mentions a grant made by him to the god Ji- 
nendra *. 

Thus loved by all his subjects Ravivarmma passed away after 
a long reign of 40 years. An inscription found in the Sorab Talu- 
qua seems to imply that, when Ravivarmma died, one of his queens 
became a sati, and was burnt with his body *. 


* Fleet, Sanscrit and 

* £. /., XVI, p. 268. 
s Fleet, o. c., p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 27. 

* £. /., VIII, p. 148. 

* Ibid., XVI, p. 268. 

’ Fleet, o. c., p. 27. 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

* £. C., VIll, Sb, 523. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Harlvarmma 


R avivarmma was succeeded by his son Harivarmma. The 
reign of this sovereign seems to liave been remarkably short. In 
fact his age, when he ascended the throne, was undoubtedly ripe, 
as the reign of his father was longer than usual. Moreover the 
three copper-plate grants that have come down to us do not go 
beyond his eighth regnal year. The one of Halsi dated in his fourth 
year records that "he was kindly disposed towards liis subjects,” 
and had “acquired a sovereignty that was free from all troubles” *. 
In fact the foes of the Kadamba Empire, as we have already seen, 
had so completely been vanquished during the long reign of the 
illustrious Ravivarmma, that they dared not rise against his succes- 
sor at the beginning of his reign. The inscription next remarks 
that he, “pervaded the whole world with his fame” and again 
that he “cleft open the mountains, which were iijs enemies, by the 
blows of the thunderbolt, which was his own arm.” One feels that 
the last two praises are too poetic to be taken at their face value. 
Indeed on reading the second grant, also from Halsi, dated in the 
fifth year of his reign, one begins to doubt whether he was actually 
a great monarch. Unlike other grants it entirely thrusts into the 
back ground the donor while it grows eloquent on the achieve- 
ments of his father Ravivarmma. It is satisfied with saying that 
Harivarmma was “a moon to the blue lotuses, that were the hearts 
of his own subjects,” while it bestows a long litany of praises on 
Ravivarmma. It speaks of the latter as one, “who possessed a 
blameless and mighty regal power that had been acquired by the 
strength and prowess of his own arm; who was the touchstone to 


Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 31. 
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iest the gold, which was the minds of the learned people; who had 
manifested his victory over his passions by freeing himself from 
lust and other such enemies; who supported holy people with the 
wealth that he had amassed by just means, and whose pure fame 
was spread abroad over the surface of the earth, and who was the 
Great King of the Kadambas. . This clearly shows that 
Harivarmma if not exactly a weakling, was never as great a mon- 
arch as his father. 

Harivarmma was the last King of the elder branch of the Ka- 
damba family. For immediately after this monarch we find Krish- 
navarmma II, the representative of the younger branch, on the 
throne of Vaijayanti®. Possibly Harivarmma died without an heir 
and appointed Krishnavarmma as his successor, in order to unify 
and strengthen the Kadamba Empire. This indeed appears a 
plausible compromise intended to put an end to the unfriendly 
relations existing between the two branches of the same family, 
which were tending to undermine the power of the Kadamba- 
Kula. 

But an epithet used in one of the inscriptions of the same 
Krishnavarmma seems to contradict this theory. Krishnavarmma 
is said in the record to have acquired the wealth of his kingdom 
by his own strength and valour This would probably imply 
that Krishnavarmma renewed the hereditary feud, and in the war 
that followed Harivarmma lost both his life and his kingdom. 

In this Krishijavarmma was most likely helped by the rebellion 
of Pulikesi I in the northern part of Harivarmma’s kingdom. We 
referred above to the suggestion of Dr. Fleet that Jayasirhha and 
Ranaraga, the firsir members of the Chalukya family, were pro- 
bably in the employ of the Kadamba emperors in their northern 
dominions \ The advantageous position which they held under 
the Kadambas seem to have slowly paved the way for the final in- 
dependence of the Chalukyas in the time of Pulikesi I. The latter, 
it is evident, took advantage of the weakness of Harivarmma and 
declared himself an independent sovereign over the northern pro- 
vinces of the Kadamba Empire, of which he was presumably the 
chief administrative official. Indeed the fact that he made Badami, 
which is situated exactly in the centre of the northern provinces of 


t Ibid., p. 32. * B. XVI, p. 271. 

s £. C., V, Bl, 121. 

* Fleet, Kamrese Dynasties, p. 343. 
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the Kadamba kingdom, his capital \ plainly indicates that by this 
insurrection Harivarmma lost the entire northern part of his king- 
dom *. 

Though the Chalukyas shook off the yoke of Kadamba sup- 
remacy, the Sendrakas nevertheless remained faithful to their over- 
lords. A copper-plate inscription of Harivarmma avers that the 
Sendrakas were at this time the feudatories of the Kadambas. 
The inscription records the grant of a village called Marade, at the 
request of Bhanuiakti, for the use of the holy people and for^the 
purposes of the celebrations of the rites of the temple to the Sra- 
maijas, who were a congregation of Jaina religious mendicants. 
Bhanu^akti is styled in the record as “the glory of the family of the 
Sindrakas” *. But the record says nothing more about this dynasty. 
It is probable that they had been reduced to submission during the 
glorious reign of Kakusthavarmma, or of his son ^antivarmma, and 
remained as dependants of the Kadambas till the decline of their 
power. That the Kadambas had subordinate rulers under them is 
made evident by the Talagunda record of Santivarmma which re- 
marks that the latter was adorned by the acquisition of three 
crowns \ This we have understood to mean that Santivarmma 
imposed his suzerainty on three neighbouring dynasties. One of 
these royal families was evidently the Sendrakas, who are spoken 
of for the first time in the above mentioned inscription of Hari- 
varmma. 

Harivarmma, though not a great monarch in the military sense 
of the word, was nevertheless one who had the welfare of his sub- 
jects at heart. One of his Halsi grants tells us that he was like 
unto “a moon to the blue lotuses, that were the hearts of all his 
subjects” ^ The Sangoli plates of his mention that he liad been, 
“initiated into a vow of protecting the subjects”®, dhe three 
grants that have come down to us are a clear proof that no deserv- 
ing person or institution ever escaped his notice. 


‘ VI, p.8. 

* Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 102. 

3 Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 32. 

* £. C, Vll, Sk, 176. 

* Fleet, 1. c. 

* E. /., XIV, p. 167. 



CHAPTER XV 


Krishnavarmma li 


K rishijavarmma 11 was the son and successor of Simhavarmma. 

He is described in his own BennahaUi plates as having “acquir- 
ed the wealth of his kingdom by his heroism” This may perhaps 
refer to the restoration by him of the fallen fortunes of his family. 
In fact the Sirsi plates of the same monarch remark that he “gained 
fame and the fortune of royalty by virtue of his successes in many 
battles.” The record further states that he was anointed at Vaijayanti 
“during a horse-sacrifice” ^ From this we may conclude that 
Krishijavarmma revived the feud of his forefathers and having 
conquered Harivarmma, the last representative of the elder branch 
of the Kadambas, ascended the throne at Vaijayanti. Furthermore 
the fact that Krishijavarmma performed the horse-sacrifice would 
show that he gradually became so powerful as to impose his over- 
lordship on the, neighbouring rulers. This is clearly indicated 
in his Bennur plates, where Krishnavarmma is represented as 
making a grant of the village of Pelmadi in the Sendraka-vishaya 
to the god Mahadeva in the Ihguna village, after having set out on 
a military expedition from Vaijayanti ^ The inscription does not 
tell us against whom this campaign was undertaken. However it 
is possible to conclude that as the grant was made in the Sendraka- 
vishaya the expedition was directed against the latter. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that during the confusion that was occas- 
ioned by the civil war between Krishijavarmma and Harivarmma 


* £. C., V, BI, 121. 

* £./.,XVI,p.271. 

* £. C., V, Bl, 245. 
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the Sindrakas renounced their allegiance to the Kadambas and as- 
serted their independence. Accordingly when Krishnavarmma had 
securely established himself on the throne at Vaijayanti, he proceed- 
ed against them; and the fact that he celebrated the horse-sacrifice 
would show that he succeeded in this campaign. 

This important event seems to have taken place after the 
seventh and before the 19th year of his reign in which his six plates 
are dated. For the Bennahalji plates which are dated in his seventh 
regnal year do not allude to this event at all. 

It is not improbable that in the struggle with Harivarmma, 
Krishijavarmma was helped by the Gangas, who had always be- 
friended this branch of the Kadamba family. The Ganga influence 
at his court is evidenced by the departure from the traditional style 
in which the Kadamba grants are inscribed. For instance, the 
contents of his Bennur plates differ in some singular respects from 
his Bennahalji plates*. “They begin”, says Mr. Rice, “as do most of 
the Ganga plates, with Jitam bhagavata,” and “the Swasti is 
opposite the third line” ^ 

This friendship between these two ruling families perhaps cul- 
minated in the marriage of Krishijavarmma’s sister to Tadangala 
Madhava, the King of the Gangas I 

Krishnavarmma, as it is plain from what has been said, was a 
remarkably successful monarch. The grant of his grandson 
Bhogivarmma calls him; “A sun in the firmament of this (Kadamba) 
family” *. All the grants of his nephew, the Ganga King Avinita, 
accord to him the same honour ^ His own Bennahajji plates record 
that he was “skilled in rightly protecting his subjects” ®, which 
would perhaps imply that during his reign the country was rendered 
safe from the invasions of foreign kings. The Beijiiur plates appear 
to confirm this supposition. For they speak of him as “protecting 
his subjects,” and style him “the destroyer of his enemies in the 
earth” \ The same record also bears witness to his generosity. 
“Even as in the Yudhisthiras’s palace,” says it, “so in his, thousands 
of Brahmans were daily fed in comfort” 


‘ £. C., V, Bl, 245. * E. C., V, Introd., p. lU. 

3 For a full discussion of this event the reader is kindly reffered to the 
next chapter. 

* M. A. /?., 1918, p. 40. 

» E. C., I, No. 1; E. C,. XI, Ba, 141; Nl, 60; E. C., Xll, Ml, 110. 

« E. C, V, Bl, 121. •» E. C., V, Bl, 245. • Ibid. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A Marriage between the Gangas 
and the Kadambas 


T here are many inscriptions of the Ganga kings of Mysore that 
speak of a marriage alliance between the Kadamba and the 
Ganga royal families. Some inscriptions of King Avinita record that 
he was the son of Kongani-Mahadhiraja by the beloved sister of 
the Kadamba King Krishijavarmma The grants describe Krishna- 
varmma as the “sun in the firmament of the Kadamba family”. But 
there are no clues in the record to enable one to ascertain who this 
Krishijavarmma was, whether he was the first king of that name or 
his great-grandson *. We have therefore to fall back upon two 
hints we discover in the contemporary inscriptions in order to ar- 
rive at a satisfactory solution of this riddle. The first is the inscrip- 
tion of the Ganga King ^rlpurusha discovered at Halkur, that gives 
S. 710 or A. D. 788 as the year of the grant. From the study of two 
other inscriptions of the same ^ripurusha, we conclude that the 
year 788 A. D. was the 62nd year of his reign 

The second clue is that the Ganga King Durvinita was the fa- 
ther-in-law of Pulike4i II •*. The former, it is evident, had a very long 
reign; for the Gummareddipura plates are dated in the fortieth year 
after his accession to the throne \ It is also likely that he was 

* E. C., l, p. 51; M. A. /?., 1924, p. 68; Ibid., 1925, p. 88. 

2 In the M. A. R. for the year 1924, pp. 17-18, Krishnavarmma II is 
said to be the brother of Avinlta’s mother. The reasons there 
pointed out seem to be purely chronological. 

» E. C., VI, Mg, 36; Ibid., IV, Ng, 85; M. A. R., 1918, p. 42. 

* E. C., VIII, Nr, ^ Cf. Venkataramanaya, Darvintta and VikramadUya. 
T'rtven/.I.pp. 112-120. » Af. A. /?., 1912, paras 65-69. 



partly a contemporary of KIrttivarmma. We are sure that he was 
fully contemporary with Pulike^i. Some years after the latter’s 
death, he restored his grandson, Vikramaditya, the third son of 
Pulikeii, to his hereditary throne *. 

Now we know from the Aihole inscription that Pulike^i 11 sub- 
dued the Kadambas. The inscription however does not mention the 
name of the Kadamba king defeated on this occasion. 

Among the later Kadamba grants made in the beginning of the 
7th century we have one of Maharaja Bhogivarmma. The inscrip- 
tion says that he was “the acquirer of an extensive kingdom by 
the strength of his own arm” This may be taken to mean that 
Maharaja Bhogivarmma re-established the supremacy of the Kadani- 
bas, lost perhaps in the time of his predecessor. In fact we know 
from the Chalukya grants that KIrttivarmma, the father of Pulikesi, 
subjugated the Kadambas. The same Aihole inscription of Pulikesi 
says that Kirttivarmm^was “the night of doom to the Kadam- 

bas” The grant of .Adityvarmma, the son of Pulikesi, records 
that KIrttivarmma established the banner of his fame at Banavasi 
It is very probable that the Kadamba king who was defeated on 
this occasion was Ajavarmma, Bhogivarmma’s father. It cannot be 
Krishnavarmma, the father of Ajavarmma, for he is described in the 
inscription of Bhogivarmma as “a sun in the firmament of this (the 
Kadamba) family” % which undoubtedly means that he augmented 
the glory of the Kadamba dynasty; while there are no epithets 
whatever to qualify Ajavarmma. 

Furthermore we know from the Aihole inscription that when 
Mangalesa tried to secure the succession after hia death for his own 
son, there ensued a bitter discord and a civil war between him and 
Pulikesi. This so weakened the central government that all the 
feudatory kings rose in rebellion and asserted their independence. 
Thus it is possible that “when the whole world was enveloped by 
the darkness of enemies” ", which spelled disaster to the Empire, 
Bhogivarmma also renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas. The 


*■ E. C., VIII, Nr, 35. Cf. Venkataramanaya, o. c. 

* M. A. p., ms, p. 42. 

3 fi./.,VI, p.8. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., XI, p. 68. 
& Af. A. /?., 1918, 1. c. 

« Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., V, p. 72. 
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Tagare plates, as seen above, call him “an acquirer of an extensive 
kingdom by the strength of his own arm” This seems to prove 
that Bhogivarmma recovered part of the Empire lost by his father, 
and with it the independence of his own kingdom. In fact the cam- 
paign of Pulikesi against Banavasi, directed as it was in the first 
years of his reign, suggests that it was undertaken in order to re- 
conquer the former possessions of his family. 

We are now in a position to understand that Durvinita, Puli- 
ke^i and Bhogivarmma were all contemporaries. Durvinita, as we 
know from the Ganga inscriptions *, was the son of Avinita. Hence 
this Avinita seems to have been a contemporary of Ajavarmma. 
Avinita, who had also a long reign seems to have ruled in the 
time of his uncle Krishnavarmma as well. In his Mercara copper- 
plates Avinita calls himself “the beloved sister’s son of Krishna- 
varmma Mahadhiraja” ^ This shows that Krishnavarmma was then 
reigning, or at most had reigned a few yeais before. It is possible 
to deduce from this that Krishnavarmma’s reign was synchronic 
with that of Madhava II, the father of Avinita. 

Now as regards the first point, we find that the inscription^ of 
^rlpurusha is dated S. 7i0 or 788 A. D. He seems to have had a 
very long reign, because, as stated above, the year 788 corresponds 
to the 62nd year of his reign. This calculation gives 728 A. D. as 
the year that witnessed his accession to the throne. We may sup- 
pose that his father i^ivamara and his grand-father Bhuvikrama 
reigned in the first quarter of the eighth century (700-728). Bhuvi- 
krama’s father Srlvikrama must have reigned therefore in the fourth 
quarter of the s’eventh century (675-700), and the latter’s father 
Mushkara in the third quarter of the same century (650-675). We 
have seen above that Durvinita, who was the father of Mushkara, 
reigned for an exceptionally long period. The Gummareddipura 
plates are in fact dated in the 40th year of his reign, and it is pos- 
sible that he lived a few years more. It is not improbable that he 
was the contemporary of Mangalwa, Pulikesi and Vikramaditya. 
He may have reigned therefore for full half a century, say from 600 
till 653 A. D. or thereabout. The dates assigned to these monarchs 
by antiquarians of repute are in perfect agreement with the chrono- 

‘ M. A. /?., 1918, 1, c. 

* E. C, Vin, Nr, 35; XU, Mi, llO, /. A., XIV, p. 229. 

® His Dodda-Ballapur.grant is dated in the 29th year ot his reign. 

« E. C, IX, Dv, 68; E. C, /, p. 51. 
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logy we have adopted for Durvinlta. We said above that he was 
the father-in-law of Pulikesi 11. He must therefore have been older 
than Pulikesi, to have a daughter of marriageable age to be given 
in wedlock to the Chalukya King. Both Mr. Rice and Dr. Fleet 
agree in the opinion that Pulikesi reigned between 609 and 642 
A. D. Durvinlta may have come to the throne some time before 
Pulikesi and as he helped his grandson Vikramaditya, the son of 
Pulikesi, in re-gaining his ancestral kingdom, his reign must liave 
extended till the year 655, at which date we begin to feel tliat the 
position of Vikramaditya on the throne was safe*. The Gummared- 
dipura plates which are dated in the 40tli year of his reign form the 
internal evidence to show that his reign was really a very long one. 
We may therefore rightly conclude that his reign lasted from the 
year 600 till the year 653 A. D. or thereabout. 

His father Avinlta seems similarly to have had a very long 
reign. Several inscriptions state that he was crowned, when an 
infant on his mother’s lap *; and the Dodda-Bajlapur grant is dated 
in the 29th year of his reign ^ We may suppose that he reigned for 
a further period of 10 or 1 1 years and accordingly his reign lasted 
for about 40 years. Indeed, there is no reason to suppose that lie 
died at the age of 29 or 30 years. Avinlta would conscvjuently have 
reigned from 560 down to 600 A. D. 

Madhava II, the father of Avinlta, probably reigned from 535 
to 560 A. D., which would make iiim a contemporary of Krishhrja- 
varmma II. 

It seems it could therefore be taken as proved, both chronolo- 
gically and by referring to the events of history, that the Kadamba 
King Krishriavarmma II and the Ganga King Tadangala Madhava 
were contemporaries. We should now remember that both the 
Kadamba and the Ganga kings ruled over Mysore, the one in the 
north and the other in the south, and in consequence they weie 
neighbours. It stands to reason, therefore, that it was the sister 
of Krishijavarmma II whom Madhava married. It is absolutely 
impossible that Tadangala Madhava who was a contemporary of 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 63. 

* £. C., X, Mr, 72. This inscription says that he “obtained the honours of 

the kingdom on the couch of the lap of his divine mother’'. Ibid., IX, 

DB, 68; etc. Cf. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, p. 

106. 

s Ibid., IX, DB, 67. 
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Krishnavarmma H, should have married the sister of Krishijavarm- 
ma 1, the great-grandfather of the second King of the same name. 

Finally at least one of the titles given to Krishijavarmma II is 
similar to that given to the King Krishijavarmma who is said in the 
Oanga plates to be the mother’s brother of Avinlta. All the Ganga 
plates call Krishnavarmma “a sun in the firmament of the 
Kadamba family” *. The same expression is met with in the Ta- 
gare plates of Bhogivarmma, the grandson of Krishijavarmma 11, 
wherein the latter is described as "a sun in the firmament of this 
(the Kadamba) family” *. 

We may therefore conclude by stating that the Kadamba 
King Krishnavarmma who married his sister to the Ganga King 
Madhava was Krishnavarmma II, and not Krishnavarmma I, as 
stated by Mr. Rice and others. 

‘ F. C., !, p 51, etc. 

» M. A. R., 1918, p. 40. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Ajavarmma 


I^rishnavarmma was succeeded by his son Ajavarmma. We have 
■■^no inscriptions of this King, from which we deduce that 
his reign was very short. It is also pos able to conclude f. om the 
absence of inscriptions that he occupied au inferior position all his 
life. In fact the grant of his son Bhogivarmma seems to imply this, 
as it does not give the title Maharaja to Ajavarmina *. 

These are real facts, which aie nevertheles not easily 
explained after the study ot the glorious reign of Kiishnavannma 
II, Ajavarmma’s father. How could the Empire descend •'O siicldenly 
to this state? Perhaps some Chalukya inscriptions will enlighten 
us on tlie point. Thus we are told m some of the Chalukya inscrip- 
tions that KIrttivarmma, the fathei of Palikesi 11, subjugated the Ka- 
dambas. The Ailiole inscription of Pulikesi II says that KTrttivarmma 
was the “night of doom to. . .the Kadambas” The grant of Adit- 
yavarmma, the son of Pulikesi records that Kirthvarmma established 
the banner of his fame at Banavasi “. The Yewur tablet inscription 
avers that he was “the axe to sever the column which was the 
famous and mighty Kadambas”b It is very probable that the Ka- 
damba King that was defeated on this occasion was Ajavarmma. It 
cannot be Krishijavarmma, the father of Ajavarmma, for the reasons 
given above would not admit this fact*. If this defeat took place at 
the beginning of Ajavarmma’s reign, the obscurity of this monarch 
is explained without much difficulty. It is most likely that through- 
out his life he remained a simple Mahamandalesvara, under the 
Chalukyas. 


* Af. A. J?., 1918, p. 42. * £. /., VI, p.8. 

9 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., XI, p. 68. The Daula- 
tabad plates of Jagadekamalla style him “the breaker of the pillar of 
the famous Kadambas.” Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 2, p. 5. 

* Ibid., VIll, p. 13; £. C., VII, Sb, 571; X, Kl, 15. s Cf. ante, p. 54. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Bhogivarnima 


Dhogivarinma succeeded his father Ajavarmma. We have 
^already noticed that in the reign of the latter the Kadambas had 
met with reverses and had become tiie feudatories of the Chaluk- 
yas, Accordingly when Bhogivarmma came to the throne, he found 
the fortunes of his family at a very low ebb. 

But Bhogivarmma was a man of indefatigable energy. He tried 
all means in his power to restore the dynasty to its pristine glory. 
An epigraphical record of his reign enthusiastically chronicles that 
he acquired “an extensive kingdom by the strength of his own arm,” 
and “subdued his enemies”*. In this arduous task of restoring the 
Kadamba power, Bhogivarmma also seems to have been helped by 
good fortune on many occasions. Thus it was probably in the 
course of the civil war between Mangalesa and his nephew Pulikesi 
when “the whole world was enveloped by the darkness of enemies”*, 
that Bhogivarmnia freed the Kadamba Empire from the Chalukya 
yoke. He ruled as an independent monarch during the period of 
anarchy and confusion. 

Bhogivarmma’s success however was short-lived. For as soon 
as Pulikesi was free from troubles at home, he started a campaign 
which had for its object the recovery of lost territories I He laid 
siege to the city of Vaijayanti and stormed the citadel in spite of the 
stout resistance offered by the Kadamba garrison. “When he was 
besieging VanavasJ,” says the Aihole inscription, “which for a girdle 


‘ M. A ff., 1918, p. 42. 

s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VllI, p. 242; E. /. 
VI, p. 2. 

® Pulikesi started to conquer these territories after the defeat of Appayika 
and Qovinda, mentioned in the Ailiole inscription. Cf, E. /., VI, p. 9. 
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has the rows of hafnsa birds that sport on the high waves of the 
Varada as their play-place and which by its wealth rivalled the city 
of the gods, that fortress on land, having the surface of the earth 
all around covered with the great sea of his army, to the looker-on 
seemed at once converted into a fortress in the water” *. It is 
possible that Bhogivarmma with his son Vishtjuvarmma perished in 
the battle, for with him the first Kadamba dynasty practically 
becomes extinct. 

ft is clear from the epigraphical records that during his brief 
rule, Bhogivarmma raised his kingdom to a position of eminence 
among the neighbouring principalities. It is recorded in the Aihole 
inscription that the city of Banavasi “by its wealth rivalled the 
city of the gods." Bhogivarmma’s own Tagare plates affirm that he 
possessed “many enjoyments of various kinds procured by victory 
over enemies” *. 

We possess by a lucky accident a pleasing description of the 
city of Banavasi at this period from the pen of the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang. He visited Banavasi, which he calls Kong-kin-na-pu- 
lo after the defeat and death of Bhogivarmma at the hands of the 


1 £./.,Vl, pp.9-10. 

= M. A. R., 1918, p. 40. 

3 The identification of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo (Konkanapura) of Hiuen Tsiang 
with Banavasi was first suggested by Mons. Saint Martin; but it was 
never accepted by the scientific world. Cf. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's 
Travels in India, II, p. 238. Nevertheless this identific.ation seems to 
be accurate. For the direction in which the pilgrin>travellcd from the 
South to Mo-ho-la-ch‘a or Pulikesi’s kingdom seems to suggest that 
he crossed the kingdom of the Kadambas of which Banavasi was the 
capital. Secondly, the fact mentioned in his narrative that he proceeded 
northwards from the city of Konkanapura before entering the Mo-ho- 
la-ch‘a country indicates that the city was in the south. This makes it 
impossible to identify it with Goa, which is in the west. Thirdly, the 
very name of the city shews that it was the chief city of Southern Kon- 
kan, where there was then no other city as important as Banavasi. 
Finally the Chinese pilgrim’s assertion that the city of Konkanapura 
was bordered by forests on the north and the south perfectly agrees 
with the geographical surroundings of Banavasi. Even in later cen- 
turies this city seems to have bourne the name of Koitgunapura, for an 
inscription of the Sinda chieftain Chavunda II, dated in A. D. 1162-3, 
speaks of Konguna, as apparently the capital of the Banavasi country, 
Kadambalige and Hayve, which always constituted the Kadamba 
kingdom. Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, J. B. B- 
R.A. S., XI, p. 270. 
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Chalukya King Pulikesi. The reason for this conclusion is that 
Hiuen Tsiang in his account of Pulikesi and his capital, which he 
visited shortly afterwards, refers to the defeat of the great king 
Harsha by the former Now we know from the Aihole inscription, 
which gives Pulikesi’s conquests in chronological order, that the 
victory over Harsha was gained by Pulike:5i after he had subdued 
the Kadambas. Furthermore the Chinese pilgrim, while describing 
Kohkaiiapura does not at all allude to the ruler of this kingdom. 
Tills evidently shows that the kingdom had no king at this time, as 
it had been conquered by Pulikesi and annexed to his kingdom. 

To return to the nairative, from the Dravida country Hiuen 
Tsiang proceeded to the Kohkanapiira kingdom. He describes the 
country as being 5000 li and its capital about 30 li in circuit *. 
The land was very fertile and rich in vegetation. It was regularly 
cultivated and produced large crops. The disposition of the peo- 
ple, he continues, was ardent and quick. They loved learning and 
esteemed virtue and talent. There were several Buddhist monaster- 
ies in the country. In the capital, close to the royal palace was a 
large monastery with about 300 monks who were all men of distinc- 
tion. The convent had a great viliara more than a hundred feet in 
height. It contained a precious tiara of Buddha, which was nearly 
two feet high, adorned with gems and enclosed in a case; on fast- 
days it was exhibited and worshipped. In the temple of another mon- 
astery near the ^capital was a sandalwood image of Maitreya made 
by the Arhat Srutavimsatikoti. Near the capital on the north side 
was a wood ot Tala trees about thirty li round, and within the 
wood a stupa roond which according to local tradition, four former 
Buddhas had walked for exercise. To the east of the capital was 
another, which had associations with the Buddha’s preaching. 
Near the capital on the south-west^was a st^ipa said to have been 
built by Asoka, on the Sjiot where Srutavirhsatikbti made miracul- 
ous exhibitions and had many converts. Not far from this place 
there were remains of a monastery built by the same Arhat 


‘ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 11, pp. 256-257. 

• We cannot estimate the extent of the kingdom from these figures, for the 

li, which has been taken as the unit of measure, differs in different 
places in China. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, pp. 253-255; Watters, 

On Yuan Chwang’s Travels In India, II, pp. 237-238. 



C H AFTER XIX 


Madhuvarmma 


It is evident from the Chalukyan lecords that Pulikesi ll’s reign 
"ended in a disaster. The Kuram plates of the time uf the Pallava 
King Parame^varavarmma I relate that Narasirhhavarmma I, one of 
his predecessors, completely vanquished the army of Pulikesi who 
had invaded the Tamil countries, in the battles of Pariyaja, Matji- 
maogala and Suramara*. Shortly afterwards Narasiriiha, having de- 
cided to lead a counter-invasion into the Chalukya territory, equipped 
an expeditionary force and entrusted it to the command of Siru- 
Tonda, otherwise known as Paranjoti It may be ascertained from 
other Pallava records that the latter marched against the Chalukya 
capital and “defeating the host of his enemies took from them the 
pillar of victory, standing in the centre of Vatapi” ^ According to 
the above-mentioned Kuram plates the Pallavas laid waste Badami, 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Pulikesi II was killed 
on this occasion ^ During the interval between this expedition 
(assigned by Dr. Fleet to A. D. 642) and the accession of Vikra- 
maditya I, his son, there was absolute chaos prevailing in the em- 
pire of the Chalukyas. 

During this period of Chalukya decline, Karnataka would 
seem to have been invaded and partly annexed by the Valabhi 
dynasty of Gujerat. This is shown by a viragal^ found at the vil- 
lage of Gaddemane in Sagar taluqua, which commemorates the 

» S. I, p. 152, 

* Cf. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of KancU, p. 98. 

* S. /. II, p. 508, V. 11; Ibid., I, p. 155; E. L, III, p. 280. 

♦ Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 207. 

» Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 359. 

• M,A.R..t923,p.83. 
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death of one Pettani Satyanka, a commander in the army of Siladi- 
tya, a title commonly applied to the Valabhi kings ^ This Sat- 
yanka is said to have been slain in a battle with a King called Ma- 
hendra who is indentified with Mahendravarmma 1, of the Pallava 
family ^ But the identification is not accurate; for Mahendravarm- 
nia I having reigned from A. D. 600-630 was the contemporary of 
Pulikesi il in the early part of his rule; and accordingly we will 
be forced to the absurd conclusion that the kingdom of Pulikesi 
was overrun by the Valabhis in the heyday of the Chalukya 
power ^ Hence it is more reasonable to identify Mahendra with 
the second Pallava King of that name. This would imply that on 
the death of the great King Narasimha, which occurred somewhere 
after A. D. 650, the Valabhi King, taking advantage of the change 
uf rulers, invaded the Pallava territory. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Mahendravarmma 11 and made himself master of the 
northern part of the Pallava dominions, which had lately been 
annexed by Narasiriiha after defeating and killing Pulikesi. This 
fact will probably explain the obscurity of Mahendravarmma 
II, about whom the Pallava inscriptions say practically nothing. 


1 He has been wrongly identified in the Report with Harshavardhana of Ka- 

nauj. The latter never succeeded in penetrating to the south of Reva, 
L V. the Narbada, where Pulikesi 's armies were encamped. Cf. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 350; E, L, VI, p. 10; /. A,, V, p. 72. Further, the 
defeat inflicted on Harsha by Pulikesi, as recorded in the Aihole in- 
scription, was so great that he would not have ventured on one more 
campaign to the south. An earlier expedition than the one mentioned 
by Hiuen T5iang and the Aihole inscription is likewise out of ques- 
tion, since Harsha had to contend against many enemies before he 
made his position secure in northern India. Hence the eulogy of Ma- 
yura, the supposed father-in-law of Bana, in which it is stated that 
Kiintala, Chola and Kanchi were among the countries defeated by 
Harsha, is not to be taken seriously. It can only be regarded as a 
“praise with conventional style of a poet given to punning and with- 
out any historical accuracy’'. J,R,A.S., 1926, p. 487. However, it 
may be argued that Siladitya is a title also used in connection with 
Harsha. But against this we have the undisputed fact that Harsha is 
always called in the southern inscriptions *Sri Harsha’ and never ^Sri 
Siladitya'. 

2 M. A. /?., 1923, p. 83. 

3 Nor can it.be maintained that this invasion took place during the period 

of anarchy and confusion following the civil war between Pulikesi II 
and Mangalesa. For if that was the case, the Aihole inscription 
which mentions the appearance of two invaders, Appayika and Go- 
vinda, at this time would certainly have added the name of the third. 
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Who this Valabhi King was it is not easy to say. However, 
there is a Valabhi King who is described in the records as the “lord 
of the earth, whose (/. e. earth’s) two breasts are the Sahya and Vin- 
dhya mountains whose tops clothed in black clouds appear like 
(her) nipples” Now it is well known that the Sahyadri mountains 
stand for the Western Ghauts, and the whole passage may be taken 
to indicate his territories which stretched far beyond Karnataka. 
This King was Sri Derabhatta also called Siladitya. 

It is possible that on the retirement of the Pallavas to the 
south, Madhuvarmma, the last scion of the early Kadamba branch, 
carved for himself an independent kingdom around the ancestral 
capital of Banavasi. There is an inscription of this King in the 
Shikarpur taluqua which contains a grant made to a Brahman named 
Narayaijasarmma-. This record gives us no clue to establish the 
relationship between him and the other Kadamba kings whom we 
have spoken about. But there can be no doubt regarding the fact 
that he belonged to the same family as the latter. Mr. Rice places 
this record on palaeographical grounds in A. D. 500 . But this 
reason alone is not sufficient to make us certain about the date. At 
any rate it shows that the record belonged to the time of the first 
dynasty of theKadambas. Furthermore the inscription contains the 
specific titles of the early Kadambas, namely “who were purified 
by meditation on Svami-.Mahasena and the group of mothers, of 
Manavya-gbtra and Haritiputras.” Finally this is the only Kadamba 
King who is not genealogically connected with the other kings of 
the same family. Accordingly these details might suggest that he 
was a son either of Bhogivarmma or of Vishndvarmma, who, we 
have supposed, perished with the former. 

Madhuvarmma seems to have ruled without interference for a 
few years down to the days that witnessed the accession of Puli- 
kesi’sson Vikramaditya. This King with the help of his grand-father^ 
the Ganga King Durvinita, eventually re-established the supremacy 
of the Chalukyas®. Vikramaditya, as soon as his position on the 
throne was secure, started conquering the lost territories of his 
father. One of the kings whom he completely routed and presum- 


‘ Mandalik, Three Valabhi Copper-plates with Remarks, J.B.B.R.A.S., XI, 
p, 352; E. /., I, p. 91. 
s £. C., Vll, Sk, 66. 

3 Cf. Venkataramanaiya, Durvinita and Vikramaditya I, Trlveni, p. 117. 



ably dispossessed of his kingdom was, we suspect, the Kadamba 
Madhuvarmma. In fact the Lakshme^var inscription of one of his 
successors claims that Vikramaditya I “cleft open with the thunder- 
bolt which was his prowess the overweening precipitation of the 
Pandya and Chola and Kerala and Kadamba and other kings” *, 
Nothing else in known about the early Kadamba kings. The 
end of this dynasty is enveloped in a cloud of silence. 


Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I A., Vll, p. III. 



CHAPTER XX 


The Chronology of the Early Kadamba Monarchs 


/ t is not easy to fix the chronology of the Kadambas. The exist- 
inggrantsof the Kadamba sovereigns are not dated according fn 
any era, but follow the regnal years of their respect-ve donors. Al- 
tempts have, nevertheless been made to ascertain the dates of these 
inscriptions on pa/aeographical grounds. But to fix the age of these 
records on palaeograptiical evidence alone is not a particulai- 
ly reliable method of investigation. Professor Jotiveau-Dubreuil 
appears to be of the same opinion, for he says: “We hava come to 
the conclusion that the form of the alphabet is not an absolute test 
for the determination of the age of antiquities and that inscriptions 
which by their alphabets seem to belong to different epochs, can 
in reality be contemporaneous” *. However the study of the other 
contemporary dynasties that ruled over Karnataka have led ns 
to certain conclusions which are not altoj.ether unsatisfactory 

We said in the course of our narrative that Krishijavarmiua ot 
the Kadamba family married his sister to the Ganga King Tadan- 
gala Madhava. It was there shewn that the Kadamba King above- 
mentioned was Krishnavarmma II and not the first King of that name. 
In establishing this hypothesis on a sure basis we were helped not 
a little by the grants of the Ganga King^ripurusha. Now this Ganga 
King, of whose date we are absolutely certain, ruled in the eighth 
century. Following up the genealogy of these monarch we were 
able to show that Avinita, one of the predecessors of Srlpurusha, 
ruled from A. D. 560-600, and we gave A.D. 535-560 as the possible 
period over which the reign of Madhava, the father of Avinita, 
extended. 


Jouveau-Dubreuil, Poltava Antiquities, I, p. 74. 
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We also proved in the course of our discussion that DurvinTta 
(the son of Avlnlta),Pulike^i and Bhogivarmma (the son of Ajavarm- 
ma) were all contemporaries; and we inferred from this fact that 
Avlnlta was at least partly a contemporary of Ajavarmma, the son 
of Kfishnavarmma II. Further from an epithet given to the latter in 
the inscriptions of Avinita, we concluded that Krishnavamma was 
reigning in the days of Avinita or had ruled a few years before. For 
the expression that Avinita was “the beloved sister’s son of Krish- 
.navarmma Mahadhiraja” would certainly lead one to no other 
conclusion. 

An astro/ogicaf phenomenon mentioned in the Sangoli plates 
of Harivarmma lends further support to our theory. That Harivarm- 
ma ruled in the 6th century there can hardly be any doubt. Now 
according to the observations of /vir. K. N. Dik'ihit this remarkable 
phenomenon could have taken place only thrice during the 6th cen- 
tury. “On consulting Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannii Pillai of 
Madras’’, says lie. “I found during the whole of the sixth century 
A. D. tiiere were only three years in which die above astronomical 
phenomenon occured; viz. during A. D. 507. 526 and 545” ‘. The 
first of these years is out of the question, as beint; too early for Ha- 
rivarmma. Of the iither two wc are inclined to prefer the year 545 
as more probable than the year 526, and this agrees perfectly well 
with the chronology wc have adopted. Accordingly the Sangoji 
plates being dated in tlie 8th year of his reign, Harivarmmr must 
have come to the thione in 537 A. D. Krishnavarmma was either 
already reigning as King at Triparvata or succeeded to his father’s 
kingdom a few years later. .4t all events it is abundantly clear that 
he had reigned someyears at Triparvata before he finally overthrew 
his. relative Harivarmma. This seems to have culminated in the 
anointing of Krislinavarmma as Maharaja at Vaijayanti, during a 
horse sacrifice, which important everd took place somewhere after 
the yeais 545 A. D. It is clear from what has been said that Krish- 
navarmma II had a fail ly long reign. It will not be too much, if 
we assign to him a reign of 25 years, for the Sirsi plates of this 
sovereign arc dated in the 19th year of Ids reign; and it is possi- 
ble that he reigned five or six years more. 

Krishnavarmma would thus appear to have ruled from about 
540-565 A. D. when he was succeeded by his son Ajavarmma. We 


‘ 15. /.. XIV, p. 165. 
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may suppose that this monarch was in undisturbed possession of 
the throne for a few years. But before the close of the decade he 
had to contend with a new enemy of the Kadambas in the person of 
the formidable KTrttivarmma I, the Chalukya King. Our reason for 
believing that it was Ajavarmma and not Krishnavarmma that was 
worsted by Kirttivarmma is that while Krishnavarmma is highly 
extolled in the grant of his grand-son Bhogivarmma, Ajavarmma ’s 
name occurs without any birudas at all. The inscription says: “A 
sun in the firmament of this family was Krishnavarmma-maharaja, 
whose son was Ajavarmma” ‘. After this event Ajavarmma conti- 
nued to rule over his kingdom as a Mahamandalesvara of the Cha- 
Inkya Emperors, and his rule as a feudatory ruler seems to have 
extended to the first years of the seventh century. 

It is certain that Bhogivarmma ascended the throne of Vaijay- 
anti before the year 609. We are almost sure that he succeeded to 
the dominions of his father during, or just before, the civil war that 
ensued between Mangalesa and Pulike^i. We said above that he 
probably took advantage of the confusion consequent on the civil 
war and renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas. He must 
therefore, have succeeded to the throne about A. D. 605 or 
606. He *-uled as an independent monarch till the year 610, when 
he was defeated and perhaps slain by Pulikesi. With him the first 
Kadamba dynasty virtually comes to an end; and though we are 
told about the existence of a son in one of his inscriptions, this 
prince never appears as a ruling sovereign. It is possible that he 
perished with his father in battle. 

We have almost settled the chronology of the later Kadamba 
kings, beginning with Harivarmma and Krishnavarmma. Now we 
know that Harivarmma reigned for a very long time. The Ajjibad- 
Sirsi plates are dated in the 35th year of his reign * and it is likely 
that having come to the throne when sufficiently young he reigned 
about 40 years and died in 537 A. D. This would take us as far 
back as 497. 

We said above that on the death of his father, Mrige^a, the 
throne of Vaijayanti was occupied for a time by Mandhatrivarmma 
to the exclusion of the heir-apparent Ravivarmma. We have two 
grants of this Mandhatri dated respectively in the second and the 


* Af. 4. /?., 1918, p. 40. 

* E. I., XVI, p. 268; Progress Report, A. S. W. /., 1917-18, p. 35. 
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fifth years of his reign. We are aware that Ravivarmma was very 
young, when he ascended the throne and this probably tempted 
Vishpuvarmma to make a bid fo r the throne of Vaijayanti. This 
fact shows that Ravivarmma did not allow the usurper to remain in 
peaceful possession of the kingdom for a long time, but asserted 
his rights at the earliest opportunity. Accordingly we may give this 
monarch a reign of seven years at the most and this will bring us 
to 490 A. D. 

It is probable that Mrige^avarmma did not reign for a long time. 
The records that we possess do not go beyond his eigth regnal 
year. We may give him a reign of fifteen years, from 475-490 A. D. 

Santivarmma, the father of Mrigesa, probably ruled fora period 
of 25 years. It seems likely that he was far advanced in age when he 
passed away. For, as we shall presently show, both of his brothers 
died during the short reign of his son Mrigesa. 

We have already remarked that on the death of Santivarmma, 
Krishnavarmma and Kumaravarmma, his brothers, established for 
themselves independent kingdoms, the one in the south and the 
other in the east. But both Krishijavarmma and Kumaravarmma 
died during the reign of Mrigesavarmma. For we have mentioned 
the undisputed fact that Vishguvarmma the son of Krishnavarmma 
was installed on the throne through the help of a Pallava monarch. 
From this we concluded that Mrigesavarmma, who was then reign- 
ing at Vaijayanti, probably tried to prevent his accession and 
annexed the northern territories to his kingdom. That Kumara- 
varmma also died in the reign of Mrigesa is clear from the fact 
that his son Mandhatri, usurped the thi one of Vaijayanti on the 
death of Mrigesa. Thus we may give to these brothers of Santivar- 
mma a period of ten years each. 

The period of rule that we assign to the kings that reigned 
before Santivarmma is largely imaginary. However we are guided 
with regard to this conjecture by two facts that we come across in 
the history of Southern India. Mayuravarmma, as stated in the 
account of his reign, took advantage of the confusion caused by 
Samudra Gupta’s southern expedition and set himself up as an 
independent ruler. This southern expedition of Samudra Gupta 
occured between the years 340 and 350 A. D. We may therefore, 
put down 345 A. D., as the possible date when Mayuravarmma 
founded the Kadamba dynasty. The second clue is furnished by 
one of the grants of Yuvamaharaja Kakustha issued from Pala^ika, 
which is dated in the 80th victorious year. “The year purports by 
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strict translation” says Dr. Fleet, who first publislied this inscrip- 
tion, “to be his own eightieth year. But it cannot be the eightieth 
year of his Yuvarafa-ship; and, even if such a style of dating were 
usual, it can hardly be even the eightieth year of his life. It must 
therefore be the eightieth year from the paUabandhaoi his ancestor 
Mayuravarman which is mentioned in the Tajgund, inscription”*. 
Accordingly this seems to be the only attempt hitherto found in 
the Kadamba inscriptions to create a new system of reckoning 
which could be called Kadamba era. We have remarked that the 
above grant was made, when Kakustha was governing as Yuvaraja 
or “junior king” at Palasika. We know from the Talagunda 
inscription that King Raghu was the brother of Kakustha, and on 
his death was succeeded by the latter. We may perhaps infer 
from this that Kakustliavarmma issued these Halsi plates, when 
he was luling as viceroy under his brother King Raghu, and that 
he bore the title of Yuvaraja. This would mea;} that the eightieth 
victorious year, mentioned in tUe* plates, fell somewhere within 
the reign of Raghu. Possibly it coirespond-^ to some of the last 
years of Ins reign, when having no hopes of getting an iieir. King 
Raghu appointed his brother Kakustha iieir-appaieni. Thus as 
Mayuravarmma founded the kingdom in about 345 A.D., this eight- 
ieth year of victory will be 425 A. D. We may give five years 
more to Raghu; for when Kakustnavaimma made the grant, he was 
still the Yuvaraja. 

Now the fact that Raghu was succeeded by his brother Kakus- 
tha would mean that the period of the former was rather brief. We 
might therefore give him a reign of ten years, and„this will bring 
us to A. D. 420 as the possible year when he inaugurated his rule. 

The remaining 75 years may be distributed among the first 
three sovereigns of the dynasty, giving them a period of 25 years 
each. 

The gap of twenty years between the close of Raghu ’s rule 
in A. D. 430 and the beginning of the reign of Santivarmma in A.D. 
450 is filled up by the reign of Kakustha. We give him this short 
period, for he must have passed middle age when he succeeded 
his brother. 


Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 291. 



P A T HI 

Banavasi Under Foreign 
Domination 




CHAPTER I 


Banavasi Under the Chalukyas 


he fortunes of the Kadambas suffered an eclipse when they 
" were vanquished and dispossessed of their kingdom bytheCha- 
lukya King Palikesi 11. There is a blank of almost 250 years in the 
history of the Kadambas from A. D. 607 to 973-74. In this blank per- 
iod of their history the ancient capital of Banavasi apparently 
changed many hands. 

The earliest mention of the Banavasi p^rovince after the Kadam- 
ba downfall is in an inscription of the Alupa king Gunasagara, 
where it appears under the name of Kadamba-maijdala. This King 
is placed at about 675 A. D., and the grant represents him as the 
ruler of the Kadamba-maijdala ‘. 

How this province which obviously included the principal part 
of the Kadamba dominions, passed into the hands of the Alupas 
willj)e clear fnwi-a brief review of the Chalukya connections with 
the Alupas. 

The political relations between the Chalukyas and the Alupas 
can be traced as far back as 567 A. D. The Mahakuta inscription 
of Mangalesa which is dated in this year gives a list of the victor- 
ies of KIrttivarmma I, his brother, which included those over the 
kings of Vanga, Ahga, Kajinga, Vattura, Magadha, Madraka, Kerala 
Ganga, Mushaka, Pandya, Dramila, Chollya, Aluka and Vaijayan- 
tl*. 

The Alupas however, were not completely subjugated by 
Kirttivarmma I; for the conflict seems to have been carried in the 


‘ £. C., VI. Kp, 38. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., XIX, p. 19; E. /., Vll* 
p.3. 
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reign of the next Chalukya King Mangalesa, who along with the 
Kalachurias, is reported to have subdued the Alupas 

The Alupas henceforward seem not to have been recalcitrant, 
and accordingly the records of subsequent kings mention them as 
enjoying the status of feudatory chiefs under their Chalukya over- 
lords. Thus for instance the Aihole inscription of Piilikesi 11, dated 
in S. 556 (expired) or A. D. 634-5, records that although “in 
former days they had acquired happiness by renouncing the seven 
sins, the Ganga and Alupa lords, being subdued by his dignity, 
were always intoxicated by drinking the nectar of close attendance 
upon him’’*. This would probably imply that during the civil war 
between Pulil;esi and Mangalesa, the Alupas along with other 
kings once more a'-serted tiu ii independence, iuit when the Clialu- 
kya Pulikesi emerge. i victori.uis out of tlie struggle and started 
iiis career of conquest the Alupas of t'leir own -iccord made 
their submission to him. T!iat they continued to be lu this state 
of servitude under the Ciialnkyas, even whe-. the foitu.es of the 
latter were at a tow ebb after the disastoius end of i-'itlikesi's reign, 
is ciear from a record of Vinayadiiya dated in o94 .\. D, About 
him the inscription says: “By him the f^ailavas. Kal-ibhr.is, Ke- 
ralas, Haihayas. Vilas. M d iva'-. Choja-, I’andyas, and others 
were brouglit into service equally with the .Alupas, (la.igas and 
others of old standing "A 

It is possible that Hulikesi II, aite. redueng the Kadanibas to 
subjection, wished to render them incapable of furtlier r iSwldef iiy 
completely destroying their power. To reabse Ih; end he deprned 
them of their possessions wliich he parcelled out ax'.ong his faith- 
ful feudatories. We conclude this from the fact that tiie Alupas 
received the Kadamba-mandala*, which probably consisted of tin- 
major portion of the Kadamba kingdom; while the Sendrakus, whr^ 
were connected by marriage with the Chalukya family ^ were 
invested with the government of the Nagar-khanda district, /. e- 
Nagar-khanda division of the Banavasi-nad A 
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O. Rice, Mysore and Coarg, p. 61. 

E. A, VI, p. 10. 

jB. C., XI, Dg,66; Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, L A., 
VII, p. 303. 

£.C., VI, Kp, 38. 

E. /., Ill, p. 52. 

Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIX, p. 145. 
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The earliest name of the Alupa monarchs according to the 
inscriptions hitherto found, is that of Kundavarmmarasa, wiio is 
described as the predecessor of Qunasagya in the above-menti- 
oned Kigga record h He was probaly the Alupa King who became 
the vassal of the Chalukya PuHkesi .11 and was appointed by him 
to rule over the Kadamba-mandala or the Banavasi province. For if 
Gunasagara could be placed at about 675 A. D. we may presume 
that his predecessor Kundavarmmarasa was a contemporary of 
Fhilike^i, who lived from 609-642 A. D. 

The next ruler of the Kadamba-mandala was Gunasagara 
who, we may suppose, was the son of Kundavarmma. The Kigga 
inscription above referred to contains a grant made by this King to 
the Kilgana god, and incidentally mentions the names of his Queen, 
the Maiiadevi and his son Chiti aeahana We may conclude that he 
was a dependent of the Chalukya King Vikramaditya I. 

Gunasagara was succeeded by his son, the above-mentioned 
Chitravahana P. It is not possible to ascertain when the latter 
ascended the throne, but it is at all events evident tiiat he was a 
contemporary and subordinate of the Chalukya King Vinayaditya, 
for when that monarch had encamped at Chitrasedu, the Alupa 
King requested him to grant a village called Saluvoge, in the 
Vishaya of Edevolal, to a Brahman called Divakara^armma, a 
scholar proficient in the Vedas. The date of the inscription is June 
22nd. 692 A. D. Two years later, when the same Vinayaditya was 
at his victorious camp at Karanjapatra, Chitravahana induced 
his overlord to grant the village oi Kiru-Kagamasi to a Brahman 
named Isanasarmma of the Vatsya gotra 

Chitravahana 1 seems to have been a successful ruler. He was 
also called Chitravaha and bore the title of Maharaja. He ruled over 
the Banavasi province and his own hereditary district of Edevolal". 
It appears from an inscription of his found at Kigga, that he also 
held Pombuchcha '. We may infer from the two inscriptions above 
referred to, that he was a patron of learning and a promoter of 
religion in his kingdom. The fact that the Chalukya King granted 
his request on the two occasions would perhaps show that he was 


* E. C., VI, Kp. 38. * Ibid. 

» Ibid. « £. C., VIII, Sb, 571. 

s E. C., VllI, Sb, 571; Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. 4., 
XIX, p. 152. • E. C., XI, Dg, 66. 

■> £. C., VIII, Sb, 571. « B. C., VI. Kp, 37. 
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enjoying the special favour of his overlord. It is also likely that the 
latter counted on the Alupa King, v/ho is styled ‘Maharaja’ and an 
illustrious King*, as a powerful and faithful ally, worthy of receiv- 
ing such consideration. 

The Kadamba-mandala remained in the possession o.f the Alu- 
pas even after the downfall of their overlords the Western Chaluk- 
yas of Badami. This will be shown in the section dealing with the 
Rashtrakutas. 

The other feudatory family which met with steady preferment 
at the hands of the Chalukyas was that of the Sindrakas. We saw 
above that these chiefs were the mahamandalesvaras of the Kadam- 
ba kings in the heyday of their rule But wit!: the destruction 
of the power of the latter the Sendrakr.s transfer: ed their allegiance 
to the Chalukya hou e. Nevertheless it •, as not through political 
necessity alone that they accepted the overiordship of tne Cha- 
lukyas. There appears to have existed a stronger reason for this 
intimate relationship and this was ihat tlie tw > families were close- 
ly connected with each other by narriage. The Cliipiun grant of 
Pulike^i 11 tells us that the Senuraka pi ince Srivallabha-Senanan- 
daraja was his maternal uncle h Furthermore the ve y object of 
the inscription, whici: was to announce a grant made by this Sen- 
draka prince to a Brahman, im-lies a special favour shown to the 
Sendrakas by Pidikesi. 

It is possible that in the tusk of establishing the Chalukya 
supremacy this King was ren.'ered substantial help by his maternal 
uncle the Sendraka ruler. It was probably because the Chalukya 
monarch considered the Send; aba King as his faiftifui ally, that he 
held him in such higii f tvour, and like the other feudatories of the 
Chalukyas, the Sendrakas were also given a share of the Kadam- 
ba-mandala. 

The successors of this Sendraka SrTval'abha Senanandaraja con- 
tinued in the service of the Western Chalukyas. The inscriptions 
of the Sendrakas that have been fo -nd in southern Gujerat show 
that they came to that country in the employ of their liege-lords 
the Chalukyas and were rewarded with grants of districts on the 
completion of its conquest*. 


* E.C., Vlll, Sb, 571. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., VI, p. 32. 
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Among the Sendrakas that ruled over the part of Kadamba- 
ma^dala that had been made over to them, we find the name of 
Deva^akti, who is spoken of as a feudatory of the Chalukya 
king Vikramaditya, the successor of Pulikesi I!. The inscription 
that gives us this piece of information is dated in the 10th year 
of the reign of Vikramaditya and corresponds to A. D. 664. It 
mentions a grant of a field at the village of Rattagiri to one 
Ke^avaswami and his son Prabhakarasarmma by Vikramaditya at 
the request of the famous king Devasakti of the Sendraka family 
This King was probably the so:i of ^rlvallabha Senanandaraja, 
since he appears to have immediately bucceeded the latter. 

More definite information regarding the fact that the Sendra- 
kas ruled over the Kadamba-mandala is derived from the lithic 
records of the Maharaja F\)gilli. Ti’.migh the Banavasi province was 
never included within the sphere of their rule, there is sufficient 
epigraphical evidence to show that they possessed at least one of 
the provinces contiguous to Banavasi. Accouiing to the Belagami 
inscription of the same bendraka King, the latter was the feudatory 
of the Chalukya king Vinayaditya (A. D. 680-697), and his govern- 
ment comprised of the Nagarkhaijda district, i. c. the Nagarkliaijda 
division of the Banavasi province, and t'-.e village of Jedugur, which 
may perhaps be identified with Jedda in the Sorab taluqua, in the 
neighbourhood of Bana\asi *. 

The successors of Pogilli very j'robably jemained as the depen- 
dents of the Western Chalukyas till the downfall of the latter in the 
eighth century, when in the genera! subversion of old dynasties the 
Sendrakas were completely ousted from the Dekkan. 


‘ Fleet, Five Copper-plate Grants of the Western Chalukya Family, J. B. B. 
R. A. S.. XVI, pp. 228-229. 

s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., XIX, p. 145; E. C., 
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CHAPTER II 


Banavasi under the Rashtrakutas 


T he middie of the eighth century witnessed important changes 
in the political situation of the Dekkan. The growing ascenden- 
cy of the Western Chalukyas was suddenly arrested by the rise to 
power of a new line of kings who before long superseded the for- 
mer as paramount rulers in the country. This new dynasty were 
the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed whose reigning sovereign at this time 
was Khadgavaloka-Srl-Dantidurgarajadeva. His own record, dated 
in 754 A. D., tells us that he acquired the supreme sovereignty by 
conquering Vallabha [i. e. the Western Chalukya King Kirttivarm- 
ma II), and adds that with but a little force he quickly overcame 
the boundless Karnataka army, meaning thereby the Chalukya 
troops, which had been expert in defeating the lord of KanchT, the 
king of Keral.a, the Cholas and the Pandyas‘. His successoi Krish- 
na firmly established the Rashtrakuta supremacy by finally 
overthrowing Kirttivarmma II. The WanI grant of one of his 
descendents informs us that king Krishna “quickly tore away the 
goddess of fortune from the Chalukya family, which was hard to 
be overcome by others” *. 

With the rise to prominence of the Rashtrakutas a few whole- 
some reforms were introduced into the administrative system 
then prevailing in the Dekkan. One of the most far reaching of 
these reforms was the division of the Empire into various provinces 
ruled over by governors, whom the Emperor appointed at his plea- 
sure. Thus there sprang into being the province of Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand with probably the ancient city of Vaijayanti for 


‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., XI, p. 1 14. 
• Ibid., p. 160. 
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its capital. It is likely that it included the _old Kadamba-ma^dala, 
which was under the administration of the Alupa kings. 

We have said above that this Kadamba or Vanavasi-mandala 
was ruled by the Alupas throughout the period of the Chalukya 
predominance. Under the Rashtrakutas also it continued to be 
governed by these chiefs for well nigh half a century till about the 
year 800 A. D. 

At the beginning o^the 9th century however, the then govern- 
or of Banavasi, the Alupa King Chitravahana II, attempted to 
throw off the Rashtrakuta yoke by rebelling against hi^ overlord, 
Govinda 111. But the attempt proved abortive and the Alupa king 
was in consequence dispossessed of his kingdom ‘. Before we 
describe the fight itself, it will not be out of place here to examine 
the import of the insubordination on the part of this feudatory of 
the Rashtrakutas. 

JThe.first thing that strikes one’s mind in this connection is that 
the Alupas, in order to revolt against a powerful monarch like Go- 
vinda III, should have gathered enormous strength during the 
period of chaos that preceded the establishment of the Rashtrakuta 
supremacy. 

Furthermore the Alupa records tell us that Chitravahana II 
successfully prevailed against one Ranasagara'. The latter was 
probably a prince of the blood royal and contested the throne with 
him ^ Elated by his victory against the rival claimant it is likely 
that Chitravahana next aimed at freeing himself from the Rashfra- 
kQta control. Accordingly he disregarded the supreme authority of 
Govinda 111, the Rashtrakuta sovereign. This provoked the anger 
of Kolli-Pallava-Nojamba who directed against the rebel, at the 
wish of course of the Rashtrakuta King, a chief called K^arasa. A 
desperate fight ensued, and as a result the Alupa King lost a large 
part of his kingdom, which the Rashtrakuta monarch handed over 
to Rajaditya *. The district that was thus forfeited was the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which Rajaditya thereafter ruled in the 
name of Govinda III. This governor is then said to have extended 
his rule as far as the ocean % The record does not tell us who this 


* E. C., Vlll, Sb, 10. 

* £./.,lX,p. 18. 
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Kotli-Pallava-Noiamba was. But Mr. Rice supposes that he was 
“the same as the Kolliyarasa of the Ganjam plates” *, one of the 
grandchildren of the Paliava King, whom the Qangas took under 
their protection after the crushing defeat which the former had sus- 
tained from the Ganga King Bhuvikrama. “They may therefore”, 
continues Mr. Rice, “have grown up at and remained with the Gan- 
ga court as hostages, and were employed by the Rashtrakutas, who 
had seized the country”. Accordingly he concludes that “Rajaditya 
was the son of Kolli-Pallava-No|amba and the same as the Nojam- 
baraditya, who was advised (by his? father in the exercise of his 
paternal authority) to attack Chitravahana and to reduce him to 
obedience” 

The next inscription which mentions this governor of the Ba- 
navasi-nad isa viragal found at Manemane, and which is assigned 
to the same date as the above record. It speaks of him as bearing 
the title of Raja-paramesvara and says: “When Penarai besieged 
and ruined Manamane. . .’s son Afiga-Singa distinguished himself, 
slew many wrestling warriors, and was borne to Indra’s world”'. 
It is not possible to identify this Penarai at the present -a.e d 
research. He was possioly a petty chief who raidc., t e above- 
mentioned village. 

The next name that is met with in the list of the governors 
of Banavasi is that of Ereyammarasa. Mr. Rice has assigned him 
on palaeographical grounds to A. D. 800^ But if we accept this 
date, there will arise the difficulty of having two governors ruling 
one and the same province in the same year. However as the in- 
scription is not dated and as we know that palaeography alone is 
not a good auxiliary to chronology, we need not take this date 
as decisive. 

Nor can we place him before 800 A. D. For it is certain that 
down to this date the Banavasi-nad was under the administration 
of the Slupa King Chitravahana II. About the year 800 the latter 
was superseded in the government of this province by Rajaditya. 
Accordingly if we give this prince a rule of fifteen years, Ereyam- 
marasa may be said to have assumed the government of Banavasi 


‘ £. C., Ill, Sb, 160. 

* Ibid., IV, Intr., p. 10. 

* E. C., VIII, Sb, 22. 
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in 814, the last year of Govinda III*. The above-mentioned inscrip- 
tion of Ereyammarasa by referring to his overlord Govinda III, 
plainly indicates that Ereyammarasa succeeded Rajaditya in the life 
time of his sovereign Govinda III. 

There is an undated grant of the Rashtrakuta King Amogha- 
varsha I (A. D. 81 1-878) at Nidagundi in the Dharwar taluqua, 
which records that Bahkeyarasa, of the Chellaketana family, had 
the government of Banavasi Twelve Thousand, the Bejgali Three 
Hundred and the Purigere, i. e. the Puligere or Lakshme^war Three 
Hundred*. Now presuming that Ereyammarasa ruled for a period 
of twenty years, we get 835 A. D. as the first year of the adminis- 
tration of Bahkeyarasa. 

The prasasti of the Uttarapurana by the Jain writer Gutjabha- 
dra, while mentioning that Bahkeyarasa’s son Lpkaditya was en- 
joying the whole of the Banavasi province in S. 820, when this 
work was completed, affords the interesting piece of information 
that “Bahkapura. the greatest of cities,. . .had been made by his 
father by his own name” But the expression used here does not 
m. ke it clear whether Bahkeyarasa founded and built the city of 
■A.hkapura. o- w icther he only named after himself a city that was 
.'.iK V ex still /. 

Bahkeyarasa was succeeded in the government of Banavasi 
by one India, for whom we have a date falling in A. D. 870A 

^ahkaraganda was the next governor, who held office in the 
latter part of the reign of Amoghavarsha I and the early period of 
that of his son Krishija 11. We derive this information from the 
three records of Sahkaraganda that have been noticed. But all the 
three records are unfortunately not dated and so it is not possible 
to know definitely when he succeeded to the governorship of Bana- 
vasi. However giving Bahkeyarasa a rule of twenty years, and 
Indra a period of ten, we may probably arrive at a date which is 
not far removed from the initial year of the term of office of 
Sahkaragatjda. Moreover this date (865 A. D.) as it falls in the 
reign of Amoghavarsha is consistent with the information gathered 
from the records of Sankaragagda, that he was the feudatory 


‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., XU, p. 219. 
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of the former *. The other two inscriptions that speak of Saiikara- 
gatjda belong to the time of Krishna III. They are found respect- 
ively at Kyasanur and Tajgund and record that the Mahasamanta- 
dhipati ^ankaragaijda was governing the Banavasi province®. 
Thejr also tell us that he belonged to the Chellaketana family. 

Sahkaraga^da was succeeded by the Mahasamanta Lokaditya, 
of the same family. Three inscriptions of this governor have come 
down to us. The earliest of these records, found at Kiigimalli- 
halji in the Dharwar District, is dated S. 815 oi A. D. 893-94. 
It describes Lokaditya as a Mahasamanta, and says that he was 
governing^ the Banavasi Twelve Thousand'. The second, which 
is dated S. 820 (current) corresponding to A. D. 897, speaks of 
him as governing the same province under his overlord Krishna II 
(888 — 91 1-12^ at the town of Vahkapura, which is the modern 
Bankapur hi the Dharwar District The third record at Adur 
gives him S. 826 (expired) or A. D. 905 as his last date . 

We are told in the second of these inscriptions that Lokaditya 
was the son of Bafikeyarasa It is possible that Sahkaraganda 
who immediately preceded him, was his brother who died whithout 
an heir. They were probably very young at their fathe'-’s death, 
and so Indra was appointed to act as governor till they came to 
age. This explains the break in the succession of these rulers. 

In about 910 A. D. we have one Senavarisa, ruling the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand as the feudatory of the same Rashtrakuta 
monarch Krishna II I It is not improbable that he also belonged to 
the same Chellaketana dynasty, for his name, as it ends in arasa, 
sounds very similar to Bahkeyarasa and Kalivittarasa, who were 
Chellaketanas. The inscription that mentions his name states that 
Kosigara Jayamalla, who was the magatin of the Thousand ot Kum- 
bise, was a subordinate of Senavarisa ^ 


1 E. /., XVI, p. 215; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, (1st cd.), p. 35. This record 
is at Kyasanur. 

* E. /., XVI, p. 283; Fleet, I. c. The record at Talgund is not published. 

» £./., XVI, pp. 279-280; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 411, note 3. Lo- 
kade is the same as Lokaditya. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 1. A., XII, p. 217. 
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The next governor of Banavasi was the Mahasamanta Kalivi- 
ttarasa. He undoubtedly belonged to the same Chellaketana family, 
for the inscriptions expressly mention that he was born in the race 
of the Chellaketanas. We suspect that he and Senavarisa were 
brothers and the sons of Lokaditya. The epigraph from which this 
information is derived makes the significant statement that he slew 
“the Banavasi-Qalamba (or Kadamba) Ayvavarmma” This might 
perhaps allude to an attempt made by one of the scions of the 
fallen Kadamba dynasty to overhaul the government and wrest the 
kingdom of his ancestors from its present owners. 

The record being dated in 912 A. D. this event evidently hap- 
pened before that year and is probably to be placed during the 
administration of Senavarisa. The insurrection was perhaps 
widespread and Senavarisa was overpowered by the rebels, where- 
upon Kalivittarasa took in his hands the reins of government. This 
hypothesis apparently explains the unusually short period of 
Senavarisa’s rule. 

The other inscription that mentions tne name of Kalivittarasa 
is dated A. D. 918 and belongs to the reign of Kannara o- Krishna 
IP. It records that when the former was governing the province of 
Banavasi, Sattarasa Nagarjjuna, the naUgavunda of the Nagarakhaii- 
da Seventy, died in the execution of Kalivitta’s orders, on which the 
Rashtrakuta Emperor gave the office to Jakkiyabbe, the widow of 
the deseased. This is for the first time we find women being ap- 
pointed to such responsible positions. Jakkiyabbe would appear to 
liave held the office with great success for seven years, when she 
was incapacitated by some bodily ailment on which she resigned 
everything to her daughter. Then she came to the t^rtha of Banda- 
nike and expired in performance of tlie Jaina vows. The officers 
mentioned in the record are the perggade Nanduvaia Kaliga and 
theperg'g’o^e of Kondangeyur, the surviver of the Sundiga tribe 

It appears from the two viragals discovered at Soratur (Honnaji 
taluqua) that the rule of Kalivittarasa over Banavasi was interrupt- 
ed about the year 934 by one Santara. who is there said to be 
ruling this province T It is likely that his services were requisition- 
ed in some other part of the Empire and thither he was sent by his 


* Ibid., Sb, 88. 
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royal master. In fact Govinda IV, the Rasi»trakuta King, if we are to 
believe the Eastern Chalukya records, was engaged at this period 
in a war against the Eastern Chalukya king. One of these records 
tells us that Amma 1 (918-925), the Eastern Chalukya ruler, used 
his' sword against some feudatory relatives who had joined 
the party of his natural adversaries, and won over to' himself 
the subjects and the army of his father and his grandfather E 
The meaning of this seems to be that some of the members of 
his family had entered into conspiracy with the Rashtrakutas to 
prevent his accession to the throne of Vcagi. Another record 
affirms that Chalukya-BhTma 11 (934-945) destroyed a great army 
that was sent against him by Govinda IV It is likely therefore 
that Kaiivittarasa was fighting the Eastern Chalukyas 'about the 
year 934, and his place at Banavasi was filled by tlie above-mention- 
ed Santara. 

Kaiivittarasa took over charge of his division as soon as the 
war with the Eastern Chalukyas was concluded. An inscription at 
Kumsi mentions him as ruling one division of the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand in 941 A. D.’’ , and the two records at Kyasanii.- ' ! t'ne 
Dharwar District dated 945-94G describe him as gt vernin die 
whole of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand as teud.auirv c Kiisera 
III ^ 

The province of Banavasi next passed into the hands of the 
Ganga prince Satyavakya-Kongunivarmma. The Atkur inscriptioe. 
which is dated in or just before 949-50 tells us that Krishna III 
fought and killed Rajaditya, the Chola King, at a place named Tak- 
kola; that the actual slayer of the Choja King was the Western 
Ganga prince Satyavakya-Konganivarmma-Permmanadi-Butug,!. 
who killed him treacherously while they were out together, taking 
the air; and that in recognition of this Krishna III gave Butuga the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand province, the Purigere Tliree Hun- 
dred, the Bejvola Three Hundred, the Kisukad Seventy, and the 
Bagenad Seventy 

The (Iiangas were however not long in possession of the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand. After a period of four of five years it was 


* The Chronology of the Eastern Chalukya Kings, LA., XX, p. 266. 
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again restored to the Chellaketana family. A viragal found at 
Chikka-Chauti represents Rasaijna, the son of Kalivittarasa, as go- 
verning the province in 945 A. D. ‘ This division had been handed 
over to the Gangas, probably because Rasatjna was still a minoi at 
the time of his father’s death, and an important province, such as 
Banavasi was, required a good administrator. 

Rasaijna was the last of the governors belonging to the Chella- 
ketana or Chellapataka family, who held the Banavasi province for 
a period of over a hundred years. 1 lie Chellaketanas were proba- 
bly a family of mahamandalesvaras under the Rashfrakuta kings, 
and their faitiiful service commended them to be promoted to the 
governorship of this province. Indeed the fact that this important 
division of the Rashtrakuta Empire was so long in their possession 
would suggest an attempt made in the time of the Rashtrakutas to 
establish there a hereditary succession of mahamandalesvaras. 

The first member of this family vvliose rule is known to us is 
Bahkeyarasa, who is spoken of as the fatlier of Lokaditya in one 
of the above-reieired inscriptions of the latter". The same record 
says !hat Lokaditya wa^ the son of Chellaketana and the brother 
of Cheliao la/aja. We .may i.sfer from this that Bahkeyarasa prob- 
ably h id tile tide of diidlaketaaa and the dynasty which he found- 
ed came to be known after this name. Their rank was that of the 
mahasamantas and they earned the ChellapatcJca or Javelin-banner. 
The inscriptions of later rulers (c. g. Kalivittarasa) show that they 
were also entitled to the five big drums'*. They seem to have been 
originally known as die Padmalaya family, for Lokaditya claims in 
ids record to have ‘caused the bud, which was the family of the 
Padmalaya, to blossom’ L 

In 954 A. D. the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was made over 
to one Machiyarasa or Narakki-arasa, wlio ruled over the province 
for a period of six years. Ho was born in the Brahma-Kshatriya 
Matur-vam^a, and was entitled to the band of five chief instruments. 
He had the titles of Mahasamantadhipati and the boon lord of 
Trikunda-pura. He had the horse for his crest and the mirror flag. 
The record providing all these details says that he was acting as 
king of (Banavasi) Twelve Thousand from Ede-nad, which was 
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evidently the seat of his government*. Another record belonging to 
the same period tells us that he was ruling the Banavasi Thirty-two 
Thousand. Mr. Rice holds this inscription to be corrupt and thinks 
that the Banavasi Thirty-two Thousand should be.Banavasi Twel- 
ve Thousand -. 

Machiyarasa was succeeded in about 960 A. D. by one Java- 
naisa. The record which mentions his name is dated A. D. 935.® 

This governor was in his turn succeeded by Gobbindarasa 
who held office for a very short period of two years*. 

It would seem from an early record of the Chalukya King 
Chattiga-deva tliat in about 967-68 A. D. he conquered thejBanavasi 
and the adjoining provinces from the Rashtrakutas and set himseif 
up as an independent ruler-. This inscription would also have us 
believe that the Banavasi Twelve Thousand was at this time ruled 
by his feudatory a Kadamba. His name is unfortunately effaced 
from the inscription, but in all likelihood it was Irivabedanga-deva, 
the father of Chatta or Kundama, who appears a decade later as 
the feudatory of the Chalukya King Taila®, after the restoration by 
him of the Chalukya power. It was possibly on account ot the 
affection he had for his overlord that Irivabedahga-deva gave 
his son the name of Chatta. All this would perhaps point out to an 
alliance concluded between the two dynasties which were but 
thiiee centuries before each other’s bitterest enemies. 

It is however rather perplexing to find this Chalukya King, 
ruling independently over a part of the Rashtrakuta Empire at a pe- 
riod when the power of the latter was still in the ascendant Never- 
theless as the fact remains undoubted, we may surmise that Chatta- 
deva was a predecessor of Tailapa, and that he made an attempt at 
restoring the fortunes of the Chalukya family— thus anticipating 
Taila, who is known to have finally overthrown the Rashfrakuta 
supremacy in A. D. 973-74 \ Chatta-deva probably declared his 


1 E. C„ VIII, Sb, 474, 476 and 70. 

* B. C., Vlll, Sb, 351, Trans., p. 62. 

* Ibid., Sb, 202 and m 
« Ibid., Sb, 326 and 531. 

> Ibid., Sb. 465. 

» £. 7., XV, p. 333. 

'I The information about this ruler is so scanty that it is not possible to 
determine his place in the Chalukya genealogy. 

» Fleet,7Vi«a,/.A.,XXI,p. 167. 
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independence during the weak rule of the RashtrakutaKingKottiga. 
We know that it was in this King’s reign that the RashtrakOfas were 
defeated in battle by Slyaka-Har^a, one of the Paramara kings of 
Malwa, and either he or his successor Munja sacked Malkhed, the 
Rashtrakuta capital *. Chafta-deva, it is possible, profited by this 
misfortune of the Rashtrakutas and established for himself an inde- 
pendent kingdom in the south. 

But Kottiga was soon succeeded by Kakka 11, who retrieved 
considerably the losses sustained by the family during the previous 
reign *. He very probably attacked the Chalukya King Chafta-deva 
and on the latter's making his submission appointed him as the 
governor of Banavasi. Accordingly we find him mentioned in the 
inscriptions of 972 and 973 as the feudatory of the RashtrakQfa 
King Kakka II or Kakkala-deva II Both records represent him as 
“ruling the kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand”. The 
first one in addition says that his son-in-law was one Kannayya of 
Kalladi. 

We cannot say what happened to this Chatta-deva. Two con- 
jectures are possible: that he died before Tailapa overthrew Kak- 
ka II, or that iie was promoted to a higher office by his kinsmen on 
his success. 


‘ I, pp. 225-226. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIl, p. 268. Here he 
is said to have conquered the Qurjaras, the Cholas, the Hunas and 
the Pandyas. 

E. C., VllJ, Sb, 455 and 454. 
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P A R T IV 


The Kadambas of Hangal 




CHAPTER 1 


Foundation of the Dynasty 


T^hough Chatta-deva’s success was short-lived, it was neverthe- 
* less becoming increasingly cleai that the Rashtrakuta Empire 
was fast declining. The Paramara kint>s of Malwa were continual- 
ly attacking it from without, while it is evident from the incident of 
Chatta, related in the last chapter, that there was a strong move- 
ment against the Rashfrakutas within the Empire itself. This Chatta 
of the Chalukya family was probably the leader of the Dekkanese 
opposition to the occupation and rule of a north Indian dynasty^ 
But this King, having failed to bring about a successful revolution 
was very probably superseded by Taila, who came forward as 
the leader of the movement. He overcame Kakka 11, who was then 
the Rashtrakuta sovereign, and was universally acclaimed by the 
people of the Dekkan as their King. The exact date of this import- 
ant event is fixed by a verse in an inscription which informs us 
that having plucked up and destroyed the Rattas, having killed the 
valiant Mufsja, having taken the head of Panchala in battle and 
having possessed himself of the royal dignity of the Chalukyas, 
Taila II reigned for twenty-four years, beginning with the year ^ri- 
muka. This Samvatsara was 896 current, i. e. A. D. 973-74 *. 

In the task of overthrowing the RashtrakOfa dynasty it appears 
that Taila was greatly helped by other royal families that haa been 
dispossessed of their kingdoms and were waiting for an opportunity 
to get back their lost territories. One of these families was that 
of the Kadambas who, as we have suggested, probably aided 


* Cf. ante, p. 88. 

« Fleet, Tatta, l. A,, XXI, p. 167. 
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the Chalukya Chatta in his attempt to overhaul the Rashtrakuta 
monarchy. They were however not disheartened at the failure of 
the movement, but gave their whole-hearted support to the new 
leader. This is obvious from the fact that as soon as Taila re-estab- 
lished the Chalukya power, he restored the Kadamba Irivabedafi- 
ga-deva to his hereditary kingdom of the Banavasi Twelve Thou- 
sand. We are led to the latter conclusion by the fact that Chatta, the 
son of Irivabedahga-deva, is reported in an inscription to have 
been ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand in A. D. 986, which 
would imply that his father was in possession of the same territory 
before this date and presumably from the time of the overthrow of 
the Rashtrakuta power. In fact an inscription of Chatta dated 1028, 
referring to his father, addresses the latter as King Irivabedahga-de- 
va *. Thus it was that King Irivabedahga became the founder of the 
Hangal Kadambas. 


E. /„ XV, p. 333. 



CHAPTER 11 


Chatta-deva 


Irivabedanga-deva was succeeded by his son Chatta. The latter 
*is variously known in the inscriptions as Chatta,* Chattu ®, 
Chattuga Kundama Kundaraja ■ and Katakadagova 

The earliest epigraphical record that mentions his name is 
placed in A. D. 980 in the reign of the Western Chalukya King 
Ahavamalla or Taila 11. He is here given all the important titles 
borne by the Kadambas of the Hangal branch. The inscription 
calls him “the boon lord of (Banavasipura) and obtainer of a boon 
from ChamiiJida.” It also mentions that he was entitled to the five 
big drums and that he was ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
in peace and wisdom '. The second record which is dated 986 
A. D. tells us that the chief under him of Nagarkhanda Seventy was 
one Bodayya, the son of Ayyana '. 

It would appear from the inscriptions that the safety of the 
newly founded Chalukya Empire was at this time seriously endan- 
gered by the Choja encroachments on its southern frontiers. We are 
informed in the Hottiir inscription that the Choja king, having col- 
lected a force numbering nine hundred thousand, pillaged the whole 
country, slaughtered even woman, children and Brahmans, and 


* E. /., XVI, p. 359. 

S £. C., vni, Sb, 413. 

» £. /., XVI, p. 359. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., V, p. 18. 
» E. /., XV, p. 333. 
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f E. C., VII, Sk, 184. 

* E. C., VIII, Sb, 413. 
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taking their girls to wife destroyed their caste *. This was evidently 
an invasion of a serious nature ted by the Cholas in or about the 
year 1007-1008. But it is probable that before this there must have 
been many smaller inroads into the Chalukya kingdom. The brunt 
of this attack naturally fell on the Kadamba territories, for they 
formed the southernmost part of the Chalukya Empire. The proper 
defence of these territories necessitated the appointment of expe- 
rienced generals to conduct the defence of the frontier districts, and 
accordingly Bhimarasa was appointed the governor of the Banavasi, 
Santalige and Kisukad districts. That the latter office was created 
in a military emergency is obvious from the very discription 
of the governor Bhimarasa, given in the Talagunda record of 
997. This inscription particularly emphasises the fact that he “pos- 
sessed many elephants and forces”, and that “he was a cage of 
adamant to those who claimed his protection” *. 

This pri)bably is the origin of the office of governors appointed 
by the Emperors over the provinces luled by the mahamaijdale^va- 
ras. The imperial officers before this were probably for the most 
part customs officials who were entrusted with the collection of the 
imperial dues like the Vadda-raula, perjjunka and the bilkode. The 
governors who were now appointed served a twofold purpo.se, 
namely they saw to the proper defence of the kingdom and close- 
ly supervised the actions of the mahamandalesvaras, besides being 
the heads of the customs department in the provinces allotted to 
them. 

Returning to the proper subject of our narrative it may be ob- 
served that the Chojas were repulsed for the time being by the Cha- 
lukya King Irivabedafiga Satyasraya but they renewed their ag- 
gressive activities a few years later in the reign of his son Jaya- 
sithlia II. This we conclude from the Bejagami inscription of 1019 
which calls him the conqueror of the Chojas ^ 

It is probable that Chatta distinguished himself in the war 
against the Cholas, as his father had done before him in the strug- 
gle with the Rashtrakutas. In fact one of his inscriptions records 
the following praises:— 

“O Kundiga, when they name thee in respect of courage, what 


* Fleet, Kamrese Dynasties, p. 433. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 186. 

» £. /., XVI, p. 75. 

‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I, A, V, p. 17. 
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further praises can others give? Is it not what is said of the troops 
of elephants of the Chola, the Gangeya, {and) king Bhoja with open 
mouths as they flee away in the battle where they are pressed by 
{thy) elephants furious with storms of rutting ichor, as they fiee 
away in terror through which they gallop off without waiting at 
all to charge with their tusks?” ‘ 

In all likelihood Chafta conquered the Haive Five Hundred 
from the Chojas who had annexed it to their dominions just before 
1012 A. D. An inscription dated in that year, speaking about the 
activities of the famous Choja general Pafichamaharaya, says: 
“When the Ko-viraja Raja-Kesari-varmma, Rajaraja, marched across, 
the bee at his lotus feet Pafichamaharaya, having obtained the 
rank of Mahadaodanayaka, for Bengima^daia and Gangamapdala 
displayed the might of his arm as follows:— 

“He seized Tujuva and Konkaija, pursued after Maleya, push- 
ed aside and passed over Chera, Teluga, and Rattiga, as if in 
sport. . . 

It is also obvious from the epigraphical records that Chafta 
was engaged in aggressive campaigns against his neighbours. We 
learn from an inscription of 1012 A. D. that Chafta was iilthat year 
ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the Santalige Thou- 
sand \ Now the latter province was the hereditory domain of the 
^antaras, and the fact that it is associated with the government of 
Chatfa suggests the inference that he had imposed his suzerainty 
over these princes. In fact a viragal of 1015 informs us that this 
district was held at this time by a ^antara prince in subordination 
to Chatta *. But the Santaras soon appear to have thrown off the 
yoke of Kadamba supremacy. For a monumental slab dated in 1016 
A. D. mentions Chatta as governing only the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand under the Chalukya Emperor jayasiihha-vallabha. It is 
possible that in the confusion occasioned by the struggle against 
the Cholas, the ^antaras of Santaiige declared their independence. 
But soon after the termination of the Choja war, Chatta reduced 
them to submission. Accordingly the Bajagami inscription of Chatta, 
above referred to, affirms that he was governing in the year 1019 


* £. /., XV, p. 333. 

* E. C.. HI, Sr, 140. 
» B. C., VII, Sk, 287. 

* Ibid., Sk, 220. 



the provinces of Banavasi and Santajige, besides that of the Haive 
Five Hundred *. 

In 1018 A.D. the war with the Majavas was probably renewed. 
It may be mentioned here that the enmity between the Chalukyas 
and the Malavas, /. e. the Paramaras of Dhar was almost heredita- 
ry. It has already been noted that Munja defeated the RashtrakDta 
King Kottiga and sacked Malkhed, the Rashtrakuta capital ^ Sti- 
mulated by this brilliant success he continued to invade the part of 
the Dekkan which had by now fallen into the hand.< of the Western 
Chalukyas. In all probability Taila, who was just then reaping the 
first fruits of his victory, after having overthrown the Rashtrakutas 
was more than once defeated by Munja. It is said that he conquer- 
ed and imprisoned Taila six times, whom each time he released 
and was finally defeated and taken prisoner by Tailapa But this 
story, with the further embellishment of the love-affair with Taila’s 
sister, has to be discarded by sober historians, as a fanciful crea- 
tion of a poetic brain. Neveitheless the fact remains that Taila 
inflicted an irretrievable defeat on the Malavas. 

It evidently took a long time for the Paramaras to heal the 
wounds inflicted on them by Taila. For in the leigns ot the three 
successors of this King, we do not at all hear of the Majava de- 
predations. But in about 1018 A.D. the Malavas renewed their 
encroachments on the Chalukya territory. In retaliation the Chalu- 
kyas under their King Jayasimha made an advance on Dhar, the ca- 
pital of the Majavas, and defeated Bhoja, who was then the Para- 
mara King. The Bejagami inscription of Chatta-deva makes a brief 
mention of this event, when it describes Jayasimha as “a moon to 
the lotus which was King Bhoja” ^ But a detailed information of 
this campaign of Jayasimha and the part played by Chatta-deva 
his feudatory, is given in the Banavasi record of Kirttivarmma, 
above referred to. It informs us that the Chalukya army marched 
northwards as far as the Gautama-Gahge, i. e. the modern Godava- 
ri, and there it engaged the Majava King in battle. The record 
claims for the Kadamba MahamaJjdale^vara Chatta-deva, the ho- 
nour of dispersing the Majava troops, as a reward for which he 


1 Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. 4., V, p, 47. 
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was granted the title of “Guardian of the Highland” in the camp of 
his sovereign Jayasimha Referring to the brilliant victory won 
by Chatta, the Kajenur inscription of the latter remarks that the 
pride of Malepas was destroyed and the noblemen’s pride was 
shaken by him*. 

The last inscription of Chatta-deva is dated in A. D. 1031. He 
is here represented as governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand 
and the Santalige Thousand while he seems to have lost the Haige 
Five Hundred. We are also told that the Santalige district was at 
this time under the administration of his son Satyasraya-deva, who 
is here styled Kundama’s warrior along with other epithets^. 

The Haige Five Hundred was probably reconquered by the 
Chojas.'wiio subsequently attacked the Santajige and the Banavasi 
piovinces. The ruler of Santajige, prince Satya^raya-deva, was very 
probably slain by the Chojas, who claim to have penetrated as far 
uS Banavasi \ The reason for this surmise is that this prince is not 
h.eard of any mo.e and Chatta is soon after succeeded by his son 
Jayasimha". Furthermore the fact that Satya^raya was appointed 
governor of the important province of Santajige in the life time of 
his fatlier shews that he was the eldest son of Chatta, and as the 
former did not succeed him in accordance with the common usage, 
it follows through syllogistic necessity that Satya^raya died before 
his father. 

'i'wo inscriptions relating to the reign of the same King give us 
the names of two of his Queens. One of them was Kuhdala-devi 
who was the daughter of a certain Bachayya\ The latter very proba- 
bly belonged to the Silahara family of Northern Konkan; for Kunda- 
ia-devi is described as the crest-jewel of the house of Thahi ^ The 
other was Jayabbe, the beautiful, virtuous, full moon faced daugh- 
ter of Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajamalla The 
record does not specify who these persons were, nor is it possible 
for us to identify them at the present stage of our investigations. It 
may be ascertained from the same inscription that Jayabbe was 

* E. XVI, p. 359. 

* E. /., XV, p. 333. 
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ruling at Ajjadi with the help of Sahadeva. who is described in the 
record as the chief of Ajjadi. The record also informs us that he 
was the son of the brave Sudraka who “was the pith of the desire 
yielding tree, the support of poets, versifiers, disputants and elo- 
quent speakers”. Speaking of Sahadeva’s warlike qualities the in- 
scription avers that he conquered the country by “the valour of his 
arm when the kings of Malava being panic-stricken gave it over”. 
We may infer from this that Sahadeva wa.s a general of Chafta and 
followed the latter in the war against the Majavas. Having there 
distinguished himself by his deeds of valour, he was rewarded with 
Ajjadi in Diiarwar by his master Chatta. The inscription however 
states that he soon made over the government of the district, to his 
brother Rachamalla and accepted the life of a setti at Banavasi ‘. 

These records of Chatta allude to three of his sons. We have 
already spoken of Satyasraya, his eldest son, and jayasiriih.; who was 
probably the second. The third was Khetamalla who is described 
in one of the grants as his father’s agent for works ot merit We 
learn from the Hajjihaj inscription of the time of this King that he 
had under him Sahadeva, who was the chief of Ajjadi -h 

Chatjayya-deva was a man of remarkable abdity. It is un- 
doubtedly due to his daring and courage, no less than to his states- 
manship, that the newly revived Kadamba power took deep routs 
in the Karnataka soil. He is described in the Belagami inscription 
as “the very lion towards the troops of elephants which were his 
foes” *. Again the same record speaks of him as a handmill to his 
enemies and likens him to Rama in battle, whose resolution was 
never to be shaken He was also a patron of learning and a pro- 
moter of piety. According to one of his records he established an 
agrahara (seat of learning) at Saliyur for the benefit of his sub- 
jects '. Other inscriptions represent him as building new temples 
or repairing old ones. The same Bejagami inscription records a 
grant he made to the god Nandikesvara-deva of the original local 
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shrine “for the purpose of repairing whatever might become broken 
or torn or worn out tii rough age”. The inscription also contains a 
grant to the god Chaturmukhadeva Chatta seems to have 
gone even to the extent of making the necessary provisions to 
meet the expenses for the ordinary celebrations at the famous 
shrines in the country. Thus for instance, the Kudagere inscription 
tells us that for the daily offerings at the temple of the gods Pinga- 
lesvara and Sayamba of the Mindalli muiasthuna at the KodalatTr- 
tha, he made a grant of land in the Sattigala plain, below the bank 
of the Gangere “. We are informed in the HaHTha! inscription that 
the glorious Jayabbarasi gave, at the request of Rajamalla, a black 
soil measuring 6 mattars of royal measure, red soil dOOmattars, one 
paddy land of 50 mattars and one garden for voluntary seivice". 
His noble exanpile was naturally imitated by liis subjet'S and a 
spirit ot social servit-e was thus eiigcrdcred in the pec. pie. This 
spirit IS given expression lo in one o7 these records i.f Chatta. which 
says tuat a private citizen namerl I'udaka Kesavayya and his w’ife 
Marabbe, being disposed to perform a w'oik of merit, puiciiased 
land and granted it to tlie god Chandesvara *. 


‘ Fleet, Siinscri/ and Old Cn/areie Jnsi nptians. I. A., V, p. IS 
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CHAPTER HI 


Jayasimha 


C hatta was succeeded by liis son Jayasiriiha. No historical details 
are available in the records about the reign of this King. The 
Banavasi inscription of Kirttivarmma, above referred to, describes 
him as a man stout of arm and as the sliatterer of squadrons of 
foeman’s elephants ^ These epithets would suggest that he was 
obliged to fight against the Chojas whp were incessantly encroach- 
ing on the Kadamba territory. Possibly in one of these engagements 
he lost his life; hence nothing is known about him. 

The inscriptions of this period speak of a Queen named Akka- 
devi, who appears to have been a personage of great reputation 
and consequence. We learn from these records that she was a 
sister of Vikramaditya V and of Jayasimha 11, the Chalukya Empe- 
rors An inscription at Sudi tells us that she was governing the 
district of Kisukad Seventy. She is here described as “sharing in the 
enjoyment of the fruits of thousands of issues of unceasing supreme 
felicity, equal to a second Goddess of Fortune, a wishing jewel of 
immeasureable bounty, a crest-jewel of discretion, uniform ot 
speech, adorned with virtues” We see from another record that 
she was in charge of the Kisukad Seventy under Jayasimha II ^ 

It may be concluded from some of these inscriptions that Ak- 
ka-devi was related to the family of the Kadambas. Thus a record 
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of 1067 A.D. states that she was the mother of Toyima-deva who 
was then ruling the Banavasi and the Hangal provinces’. Now this 
Toyima-deva seems to be the same as Taila, the second son of 
Jayasiriiha ^ Hence it follows that Akka-devi was the wife of 
Jayasimha. It is not improbable that Irivabedahga-deva Satya^raya, 
the Chalukya Emperor, being attacked by enemies on the north and 
the south sought to strengthen the bonds of friendship between the 
Kadamba and the Chalukya royal families, by a dynastic marriage, 
and accordingly married his daughter Akka-devi to Jayasiihha, the 
son of Chatta. We have already seen that this move of the Emperor 
had its desired effect, since the Kadambas of Hangal never swerved 
in their allegiance to the Chalukyas. 


E. XVI, p. 88. 

Ibid. For this identification vide p. 104, note 4. 



CHAPTER IV 


Mayuravarmma 11 


layasimha had five sons, MauH, Taila or Tailapa, Santivarmma 
•^Choki-deva or Jokl-deva and Vikrama The first two, Mauli and 
Tailapa— -whom we respectively identify with Mayuravarmma* and 
Toyimarasa or Toyima-deva * of the epigraphical records of this 
period,— and Santivarmma ruled as kings in succession on the 
death of Jayasimha\ 

There is an interesting record of the year 1037 which mentions 
the royal preceptor Rajaguru-deva, whom it styles the restorer of 
the Kadamba family ^ The meaning of this epithet seems to be that 
when Jayasimha died, his children, including his eldest son Mayu- 
ravarmmall, were young, and consequently this Rajagurudeva was 
of great help to Akka-devi who, it may be inferred from the Hopr 
inscriptions, was acting as regent at this period". It is also clear 


1 XVI, p. 359; Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., 
X,p.353. * XVI, p. 80. s Ibid., p. 86. 

< Ibid., p. 359. We identify Mayuravarmma and Toyima-deva with Mauli 
and Tailapa respectively, tor the reason that not only their names 
seem to have a close similarity to each other, but that they do not 
occur in any inscription other than the Karagudari grant of Tailapa II, 
and the Banavasi record of Kirttivarmma, where they are very brief- 
ly mentioned. It is evident from the records that they did rule as 
kings. Furthermore we have the grant of Mayuravarmma and Toyi- 
ma-deva, whom if we do not identify with Mauli and Taila, will 
not find a place in the genealogy of the Hangal Kadambas, as given in 
the above-mentioned records of Tailapa II and Kirttivarmma. Lastly 
the records bearing the name of Mayuravarmma and Toyima-deva 
clearly state that they were Kadkmbas of the Hangal branch and that 
they ruled after 1(04, which exactly corresponds with the initial year 
of Mauli. » Appendix, No. HI, 8, « £,/.,XVI,pp.79and88. 
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from these records that they lost at this time the district of Haige 
Five Hundred, which had been conquered and annexed by Chatta. 
The Alupas very probably added this district to their kingdom, 
when the attention of the Kadambas was distracted by the Ch6la 
invasion. But this loss they soon compensated by the acquisition 
of a new district in the north, namely, that of the Hangal Five 
Hundred after which this branch of the Kadamba-Kula is know in 
history. 

Mayuravarmma seems to have ruled a few years more. An in- 
scription of A.D. 1037 shows him as governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand and the Hangal Five Hundred with Akka-devi atthehead 
of the former province \ He was probably the elder son of this 
Queen, who helped him in the government of the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand with his brother Toyima-deva ^ 

The last inscription of this ruler is dated ^.966 or A. D. 1044- 
45, where he is described as still ruling the Panumgal (Hangal) 
district as a feudatory of the Chalukya King Some^vara 1 ‘• 


‘ E. /., XVi, p. 80; Fleet, fCanarese Dynasties, p. 563. Hangal, says 
the Gazetteer of Dharwar, is locally believed to be the place 
where the Pandavas lived during part of their exile from Delhi. The 
name Viratakote and Viratanagari, the fort and city of Virata, 
which occur in the inscriptions support the tradition. For according 
to the Mahabharata, Virata .was the King at whose court the Pan- 
davas spent the thirteenth year of their exile. Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Precidency, XII, Dharwar, p. 389. 

» £. /., XVI, p. 79. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 437. Dr. Fleet does not refer to the inscrip- 

tion from which he derives this information. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 563. This inscription is at Adur in Hangal 
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CHAPTER V 


Taila I or Toyima-deva 


M ayuravarmma probably died vvithfait an iicir, for after his death 
his brother, Taiia became the sole posses.'or of the Kadamba 
dominions. He was very likely helped by his mother Akka-devi in 
the administration of his kingdom, 'i'here a,e a few inscriptions ol 
this Queen issued in the reign of iier son. We learn from one of them, 
dated in 1050 A. D., that the period of Tailapa’s rule w'as a trying 
time for the Kadambas of Hangal, as the Cholas made incessant in- 
roads into their dominions. This inscription records the renewal of 
the statutory constitution of the town of Su^di by Akka-devi, as it 
had broken down on account of the invasion of the Cholas. Thi*: 
epigraph asserts that Akka-devi was governin ’ the Kisukad Seventy, 
Torugare Sixty and the Masavadi Hundred and Forty h It is also 
interesting to note that Akka-devi had under her five ministers of 
state, namely Kajidasayya, the steward of the household, the council- 
lor Mijjayya, the councillor Chittimayya, the minister of state Dem- 
magna, Chavuijda-raya, the steward of the betel-bag, besides Dasi- 
mayya, the Secretary of the council, the Commissionei of the 
country and other executive officials In another record, dated 
two years later, we find this Queen granting a statutory constitution 
for the temple of the god Akkesvara of Sundi— evidently a sanctua- 
ry of ^iva founded or re-established by Akka-devi— regulating the 
disposal of the lands of the establishment so as to perform the 
due ceremonies of the rituals ^ 


i XV, p. 80. 
* Ibid, 
s Ibid., p. 81. 



Il appears from the lithic records that Akka-devi was a Queen 
of warlike nature. An inscription at Arslbldi represents her as 
laying siege to the fort of Gokage or Gokak, in the Belgaum Dis- 
trict. It is likely that she undertook this expedition for quelling 
some local rebellion ‘. 

King Toyima-deva ruled for a fairly long period. The last 
inscription of this King is dated in A. D. 1066. It describes him as 
a “man of might to adversaries, sun to the Highland, ever active 
in truth, Anjaneya in purity, Brahman in assemblies, Shaijmukha in 
the front of battles, tiiousand armed (KartavTrya) with balls, Rahu 
in the fray, F-’aiasu-Rama to the resorts of foes, . . .bamgara of title- 
bearers, warrior to A^eruga, exalted in high spirit, (and the) lion to 
Hariga’’*. It may be inferred from the last epithet of Toyima-deva 
that he rendered distinguislied services to his kinsman the Kadam- 
ba Hariga or Hankesari of BahkapOr, who was then the governor 
of the Banavasi and the Hanga! provinces tinder the Chalukya King 
Vikramaditya . 

Even at this late date we find queen Akka-devi being referred 
to in the Kadamba records. The above-mentioned Hottur inscription 
of Toyima-deva records, a,i a supplement to the endowment of the 
latter to the Saiva monastery, a remission of fees due to her from 
the same institution 

One of ti e Queen of Toyima-deva was Mailala-divi who 
granted in conjimctio., with her husband a religious foundation to 
(the temple of) tlie god Kesavesvara, at Hotfur “. 

It was probably on the demise of his mother Akka-devi, that 
Toyima-deva appointed his son Kirttivarmma to the government of 
Banavasi. Theie is an inscription of the latter dated 1068 A. D., 
which wa^ evidently issued in the initial year of his rule as govern- 
or of Banavasi. This inscriptio.i while giving all the titles of the 
family to Kirttivarmma, calls him the lion for Taila, which clearly 
implies that he was governing the province under his father Toyi- 
ma-deva 01 Tailapa Kirttivarmma ruled in this capacity till 
1075 A. D., when on the death of his father he declared himself 
independent of the Hangal government T 


‘ Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 435. The inscription is not published. 
* E. /., XVI,p.86. 3 £. /.,XI11, p. 173. 

< E. /., XVI, p. 88. 3 Ibid. 

" Ibid., p. 355. ’ Vide pp. 110-1 H. 



CHAPTER VI 


Santivarmma II 


O n the death of king Toyinia-deva, his brothei Santivarmma as- 
cended the throne of Hangai. This event probably took place 
in 1075 A. D. for the first inscription of this sovereign is dated in 
that year ^ 

It would appear from the records that Santivarmma’b succession 
to the throne was not entirely undisputed. We saw above that Toyi- 
ma-deva's son Kirttivarmma was governing the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand in the life time of his father. Now this Kirttivarmma put 
forward his claim to the throne of Hangal contending that as he 
was the crown prince, the kingdom belonged to him by right. Santi- 
varmma probably based his claim on grounds of seniority. Conse- 
quently it is very likely that the Kadamba kingdom was torn be- 
tween the two rival factions. In fact there is sufficient epigraphical 
evidence to show that they had already appealed to arms. A viragal 
dated in 1075, and found in the Banavasi Twelve Thousai d prov- 
ince, informs us that Kadamba Santayya-deva sent ‘the whole army 
under twelve nayakas'', obviously for the purpose of ravaging the 
province, and that it attacked the KuppatOr agrahara in the course 
of its depredations ^ Thus when the things were going from bad to 
worse, King Jayake^i I, of the Goa Kadamba dynasty, seems to have 
intervened and brought about an amicable settlement between the 
rivals. Thisis very probably the meaning intended by the composer 
of the inscription of Sivachitta, one of the successors of Jayake^i, 


* XVI, p. 73.5 

* £.C.,VlIl,Sb,3t4. 
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when he recorded that Jayake^i ‘assembled the Kadambas’ K The 
accomodation arrived at appears to be that the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand should remain in the hands of Klrttivarmma, while ^an- 
tivarmma was to succeed to the government of the Hangal prov- 
ince. This is obvious from the fact that unlike the inscriptions of 
Tailal and Mayuravarmma 11, the records of Klrttivarmma do not 
attribute to him the sovereignty over these two provinces, but li- 
mit his rule to the Banavasi Twelve Thousand only*. In the same 
manner the Niralgi inscription of Santivarmma, which is beyond 
doubt his earliest record, does not state the details of his govern- 
ment from which Dr. Fleet rightly infers that Santivarmma and 
Klrttivarmma “were then ruling, respectively, only tlse Panufigal 
Five Hundred and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand’’ ^ 

The Niralgi inscription of Santivarmma, above referred to, gives 
liini hyperbolic epithets. He is described iiere as a king of irresist- 
ible migni to whom “puissant hostile monarchs came bowing for 
refuge’’. It calls him “the deatli-spirit of cosmic dissolution to warri- 
ors of puissant enemy princes, ouiament to princes, Bhairava to 
princes, Trinetra (Siva) to princes, grindstone to princes” But as 
no specific victories are mentioned in the records we arc inclined 
to believe that these were all empty boasts of the poets who com- 
posed the inscription. 

The otiier record of Santivarmma is an epigraph from 
Arajesvat in the Hangal taluqua dated in A. D. 1089, which avers 
that he was then ruling the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Hangal Five Hundred, as a feudatory of the Chalukya emperor Vi- 
kramaditya VI ^ But the fact that the Banavasi province was at 
this time ruled by the strong King Klrttivarmma plainly shows that 
this was a mere title. 

The Kargudari record gives us the piece of information that 
one of ^antivarmma’s Queens was Siriya-devi, a pandya princess, 
to whom was born the great king Taila II \ 


^ Fleet, Inscriptions Relatini> io the Kadambas of Goa, JX, 

p. 282. 

* B.C., Vill. Sb, 262, 317, 3:57, 421, 442, 468, 469, 470, E.I., XVI, pp. 355, 

363. 

» Ibid., pp. 72-73. 

* Fleet, kanarese Dynasties, p. 561. 

» £. /., XVI, p. 72. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Kirttivarmma 


N o sooner did Kirttivarmma find himseil secure on the throne at 
Vaijayanti than he devoted himself to tlie strengthening of his 
position. When this was accomplished he seems to have started 
his aggressive campaigns. The latter fact we conclude from hi.s 
inscriptions which describe him as a great warrior. An undated re- 
cord of his, issued in the reign of the Chalukya Emperor Vikrama- 
ditya, calls him a “gallant against adversaries”, and “unique war- 
rior of the world” Further an inscription in the Sorab taluqua 
says that he was the “shatterer of foeman’s arrogance” 

The first step of Kirttivarmma in this direction was to free 
himself of the Chalukya control and to set himself up as an inde- 
pendent ruler. This he probably did during the civil war between 
Some^vara 11 and his brother Vikramaditya '. The chaotic situation 
that arose from this fratricidal warfare, no doubt, helped him consi- 
derably in realising his purpose. 

Next he encroached on the dominions of the Goa Kadamba 
King Jayakesi I. We are told in o.ue of his recf)rds that “he subdued 
the seven Konkaiias” ^ This sentence, though it is not to be taken 
literally, nevertheless shows that Kirttivarmma was at this time 
engaged in aggressive activities, and that during one of his predat- 
ory excursions he raided the Kohkan. This is confirmed by one 
of the grants of a successor of Jayakesi 1, which shows that Kirtti- 
varmma did really come into conflict with Jayakeii.The inscription 


* E. /., XVI, p. 360. 

* E. C., VIII, Sb, 262. 

3 Cf. Buhler, Vikramankadevackarita, Introd., pp. 34-37. 
3 E. C., VlII, Sb, 262. 
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records that “having made KIrtiraja of Banavase obedient to his 
will, the Lord of the Ocean himself (Jayake^i) — [tansferred] duly 
his glory to Permadi” It follows from this that Kirttivarmma’s 
campaign against Jayake^i of Goa was not only futile, but also 
ended in his own submission to the Chalukya Emperor. For it is 
obvious from the record that Jayakesi as a loyal feudatory of the 
Chalukyas and father-in-law of the reigning Emperor, forced 
KTrttivarmma to acknowledge the latter as his liege-lord.Thus 
the attempts of KIrttivarmma to extend tiie boundaries of his 
kingdom and to establish his independence were for ever frustrated 
by his kinsman, the Kadamba King of Goa. 

Notwithstanding this failure, it must be admitted that KIrttivarm- 
ma was one of the most progressive rulers of his time. One of the 
early grants of his gives us the interesting piece of news that he 
was a sarvajna*. This would suggest that he combined a deep 
knowledge of military tactics with profound erudition. This is fully 
borne out by a later record of his which shows that he was person- 
ally interested in dialectics, and often took part in the discussions 
on such subtle questions as the rewards of dharmma and the like I 
It is therefore not unreasonable to conclude that he was a great 
patron of scholars and promoter of learning in his kingdom, 
in one of these records it is clearly stated that he founded 
agruharas (seats of learning) and endowed them with rich grants 
of landL In these agrahdras there lived Brahman and Jaina 
scholars, without exhibiting the least animosity that might other- 
wise be expected to arise from their religious differences ^ One of 
such agrahdras was the famous a^va/idra of Kuppatur, and the tole- 
rant spirit prevailing there is expressed in the Kuppatur grant of 
KIrttivarmma. “By that consecrating priest Fadmanandi-siddhanti- 
deva the crowned queen Ma|ala-Devi having had the Kuppatur 
Parsva-Deva-chaityalaya well consecrated, — she worshipped in the 
prescribed manner all the Brahmans. . .of the immemorial agrahara 
Kuppatur, and having the name of Brahma-Jinalayam given to it by 
them, along with the priests of Koti^vara-mulasthana and all the 


‘ XIII, p. 310. 

* £. /., XVI, p. 355. 
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eighteen temples there, and causing the priest of Banavasi Madhu- 
k^vara to come, performing worship to them, causing the joga- 
vaWge to be placed, and giving to those Brahmans 500 honnu 
and obtained from them the laiids (specified),— these and Siddagi- 
vajji obtained from Kirtti-Deva. . .she granted for the daily worship 
and the food of the rishis, washing the feet of Padmanandi-sidd- 
hanti-chakravartti” 

Kirttivarmma’s reign extended over a period of half a century. 
His earliest grants are dated in A. D. 1068 *, in which year he very 
probably inaugurated his rule, and the last date seems to be 1116-*. 


‘ E. C., VIU, Sb, 262. 

s E. I., XV!, p. 355; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 321. 
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CHAPTER VIH 


The History of the Governors of Banavasi 


D uring this eventful period various governors were appointed 
from time to time by the Clialukya Emperors to administer the 
imperial affairs of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. We have already 
noticed that the first of these officials wasBhTmarasa whowas made 
governor towards the end of the reign of the Chalukya Tailapa‘. The 
earliest inscription which mentions the name of this governor is dated 
A.D. 997. it says that he was administering the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Santahge Thousand and the Kisukad Seventy, and 
had under him perggaie Kajimayya, who was in charge of the 
customs duties of the manneya of the Nariyalige Forty*. We know 
from a viragal dated 999 and found at Hlri-Chavati, that Bhimarasa 
was governing the same province of Banavasi in that year with his 
subordinate officials*. There are two more inscriptions of this gov- 
ernor dated respectively A.D. 1004* and 1006'' in the reign of the 
Chalukya Emperor Irivabedahga-deva Satya^raya, which mention 
him as stiii governing the Banavasi. the Santajige and the Kisukad 
districts. 

The Banavasi province next passed into the hands of one 
Senavarisa. An undated record which is placed on palaeographic- 
al grounds in A. D. 1010 is the only source of information regard- 
ing this official. It says that "when Vikramaditya Satya^raya, 
favourite of earth and fortune, maharajadhiraja parame^vara bha- 
tara was ruling the kingdom of the world, Senavarisa was ruling 
the Banavasi Twelve Thousand" *. 

‘ E. C., VII, Sk, 179. 

* B. C., VIH, Sb, 234. 
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He probably ruled for a period of ten or fifteen years, when he 
was succeeded by other governors. But the names of these imperial 
officers are unfortunately not mentioned in the epigraphical records. 

In A. D. 1045 a certain mahamandaleivara Singanadevarasa 
was appointed the governor of Banavasi, Santalige and Kisu- 
kad provinces up to the borders of the western ocean But 
soon this governor was relieved of the Banavasi Twelve Thou- 
sand and a new one, mahamandale^vara Chamuijda Rayaiasa, was 
appointed to the governorship of this province. The earliest refer- 
ence we have of him is in a grant found in the Shikarpur Taluqua, 
which is dated A. D. 1046. He very soon succeeded to the pro- 
vince of Santajige as well; for in an inscription at Bejagami, issued 
in the following year, he is said to be governing Santajige, besides 
the old provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and Haige Five 
Hundred. The record describes him as the “boon lord of Banavasi- 
pura ... entitled to the five drums, a brave at the court of three 
kings, Sankara to the bull titled chiefs, terrifier of hostile kings, a 
hand on the face of braves, a sun ofjhe titled, a manifest Vikra- 
maditya, making sport of Konkana, Ahavamaila-Deva’s Hanuman, 
a wild fire to the Kanagiie-vada (and) thurster aside of Kannam- 
ma” f. 

The above extract gives a brief review of the warlike exped- 
itions of Chamuijda Raya. It tells us that he made sport of Koh- 
kana, which of course must not be understood to mean that he 
subdued the Kohkan, but that he led plundering excursions into 
some parts of that country. Indeed there are no indications at all in 
the contemporary inscriptions of his having subdued the Kohkai). 
It may be allowed however that he recovered the province of 
Haige Five Hundred, which was one of the provinces ruled over 
by ChatJaya-deva and which the Kadambas had lost after tiie lat- 
ter’s death *. But these plundering excursions were never directed 
into that part of the country which was under the sway of Shash- 
tha-deva. For we know from the Goa Kadamba records that the 
latter was one of the most powerful mahamaijdale^varas of his 
day *. 

It can also be inferred from this extract that Chamunda Raya 
led incursions into Kaijagile-vada. This was possibly a district on 


* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 439. 
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the borders of the Chalukya Empire which Chamuijda Raya tried 
to bring within the pale of their dominions. 

The same inscription implies that Chamuijda Raya defeated one 
Kannamma, since it styles him "the thruster aside of Kannamma”. 
But there is nothing in the inscription to enable one to ascertain 
who this Kannamma was and to what dynasty he belonged. How- 
ever a study of the history of the ruling families of the day would 
suggest that Kannamma was probably the Kajachurya King of this 
name. An inscription of this family found in the Davanagere Talu- 
qua* informs us that one Kannamma was the ancestor of Bijjala who 
is known from epigraphical records to have lived in the latter half 
of the twelfth century*. Now giving a period of twenty five years 
to each of the four kings who are said to have preceded Bijjala, 
we find that Kannamma was the contemporary of Chamunda Raya. 

We are also told in the above inscription that the Gurjjara, the 
Chera and the Choja kings were moved at his grandeur ®. This 
piece of encomium was probably intended to show that he was 
respected by these rulers on account of his heroism, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he was a mere official with the title of maha- 
magdalesvara. 

This inscription, which is engraved on a gatidabhirurida pillar, 
states that this monument was set up by Chamunda Raya in the 
town of Belagami This monument is anelegant monolith, sur- 
ma jntei by the image of Bherundesvara in human form with dou- 
ble agle’s headMn two otlier inscriptions found at the same village 
gaitdabherunia is given as one of his hirudas, and a bhemtiia pole — 
perhaps the length of the pillar— appears to have been used as 
a measure for land *. One of these records contains a grant of five 
mattasof rice land, according to the bherunda pole to provide for 
the worship at the basadi of the Bajagara-gaija connected with 
Jajahuti-Santinatha. This inscription is dated A. D. 1048 ■*. 
The other which is also dated in the same year mentions a grant 
to the same basadi of Balarar, consisting of five mattas of rice land 

* B. C., XI, Dg, 42. 

* Fleet, P. S. and O. C. Inscriptions, No. 119; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, 
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by the measure of the staff Bheru^dagaje, in the rice-land called 
Pulleya-bayal of the capital of Belagami. It would appear from the 
inscription that thisjaina congregation of Bajagara was held in 
high veneration for its austerity. It was in admiration of them that 
Kisavanandi, who was himself an ascetic and desciple of Mesha- 
nandibhattaraka of the same gana, made this grant *. 

Chamuijda Raya again appears in A. D. 1063. The inscription 
says that he was acting as king in that year, when he made a 
grant of “the vadda-ravala and perjjunka (or principal customs 
dues) to the god. . .of the. . .agrahara’’ *. 

In the two inscriptions from Bejagami, spoken of above, Cha- 
mugda Raya is said to be a niururdyasthana (rfjJSiociOBoiiaTO ri) ■>. 
This title has been variously interpreted by the epigraphists. When 
in 1875 Dr. Fleet published the inscription he found at Belagami 
in The Indian Antiquary, he translated this expression a'^ ‘he who 
has three royal halls of audience’ *. But he soon found out his mis- 
take and in another article which he contribuled in the following 
year to The Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society he 
took this expression to mean muTurayasthdpanachdrya (;i>J 3 ie:)De) 
or the establlsher of Muru kings ^ Mr. Rice on tiie 
other hand has rendered the same expression as ‘a brave at the 
court of three kings’ '. This seems to be more accurate not merely 
because the Muru country is far removed from the Banavasi pro- 
vince, but because this rendering is simple and direct. 

Who were these three king': whose court was thus adorned by 
Chamuijda Raya? We suppose that they weie the three Chalukya 
Emperors, namely Vikramaditya V, Jayasimha 111 and Somesvara 1. 
According to this theory therefore, Chamuijda Raya entered the 
services of the Chalukyas towards the end of Vikramaditya V’s reign 
and remained in office sometime after 1063. In fact one of his 
inscriptions tells us that he was acting at tiiis time as king over 
the whole of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, having for his mi- 
nister Somanathaiya, and that he made a grant of the va^da-rdvula 
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and the perjjunka to the god of the agrahara He seems to have 
retired for good from service somewhere before A. D. 1066, for 
after this date he is heard of no more. 

It appears from one of these inscriptions from Bejagami that 
this city was the capita! of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand when 
Chamunda Raya was the governor of this province *; and as will 
presently be seen, it continued to enjoy this unique privilege when 
other governors succeeded him in the interval. 

We must not suppose however that Chamuijda Raya was 
the governor of Banavasi all the while. The work of efficient 
administration and defence required his pre.'ience in other parts of 
the Empire and accordingly the Banavasi-nad was placed under 
new governors. In the year 1053 when perhaps there was compa- 
rative peace in the kingdom, Mailala-devi, one of the wives of 
Some^vara was appointed to the governorship of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand ^ This was the year when the Chalukyas had 
won the eventful battle of Koppam, whose exact date is given as 
May 23rd, 1053 *. Though Rajendra, the brother of the Chola King 
slain on this occasion, subsequently retrieved the losses by bringing 
in reinforcement, his attention was soon diverted by fresh troubles 
at home consequent on the rival candidates contesting the succes- 
sion with him *. 

But it is clear from another inscription dated 1055-56 that this 
important province was soon entrusted together with the Ganga- 
vadi Ninety-six Thousand to Vikramaditya, the son of Some^vara 1®. 
The same inscription informs us that the actual governor of Bana- 
vasi at this period was King Harikesari, of the Kadamba family. 

This change was doubtless effected because of the renewed 
warfare by the Chojas under their new King Rajendra Chola, who, 
having suppressed his political opponents at home, had now 
launched on the aggressive policy of his predecessors Vikra- 
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maditya remained as Viceroy in the south till A. D. 1060*, and it 
may be presumed that the Banavasi and the Nolambavadi provin- 
ces, continued to be administered during this period by his subor- 
dinate Harikesari. 

There is a viragal of the time of Vikramaditya which gives 
him Ganga titles and calls him Chalukya-Ganga-Peimmanadi-Vikra- 
maditya-deva. It records that his great minister was a certain 
Perggade Naranayya, chief of the Karanas, who was enjoying the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. The same viragal informs us that in 
A. D. 1058 when Vikramaditya was the governor of the provinces 
named above, a force of Bedas penetrated into Mudyangeri, 
seized the cows and dishonoured the women. The ur-gavunda 
Machayya fought against these barbarians and having killed many 
of them, recovered the cows at Belagavatti, but was at length 
overpowered by the superior numbers of the enemy*. 

A grant issued in ,A.D. 1068 represents Lakshmanripa, who 
was “the chief master of robes” at the court of Somesvara 1, as 
ruling the Banavasi country*. He was propably the immediate 
successor of Vikramaditya, and acted as governor from 1066-1068 
A. D. 

The grant of Lakshmatja above referred to was issued in the 
reign of King Bhuvanaikamalla, i. e. the Chalukya King Somesvara 
II. It begins with the eulogy of his father’s rule, who left no evil 
persons or enemies in Kuntala. It is said that the kings of Lafa 
Kajihga, Ganga, Karahafa, Turushka, Varaja, Chola, Kan.ataka, 
Saurashtra, Majava, Dasarijna, Kosala, Keraja and other countries 
gave tribute to him and were confined to their own boundaries. He 
boasts of having slain Mag idha, Andhra, Avanti, Vahga, Dravila, 
Kuru, Khasa, Abhira, Panchala, Lala and other kings and^'made their 
forces serve him. In spite of all these wars the strength of his arm 
and the energy of his soul were not exhausted, and he is said to 
have set out alone (for svarga) as if to fight against India, defeat 
him and make him give tribute. Accordingly on the 8th day of 
Chaitra bahula, the year Kilaka, 990 (29th March, 1()68), 
performing the supreme yoga, he breathed his last in the Tunga- 
bhadra. The reason for performing this rite, which is commonly 
known asjalasamadhi, *, is given by Bhilhatja in his Vikramanka- 

* E. a, VII, Sk, 152; XI, Dg, 140. 
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dSvacharlta. According to him King Some^vara I was seized with 
a severe fever, and feeling that his end was approaching, had him- 
self conveyed to the banks of the Tungabhadra. While bathing 
in the river after having given away much gold in charity, he wad- 
ed in untill the water reached his neck and amidst the din of the 
v/aves and the sound of all kinds of musical instruments deliberately 
drowned himself 

The inscription goes on to say that on the 7th day of Vai&akha 
§addha, th.e year Kilaka, 990 (11th April, 1068), Le. fourteen days 
after this tragic event, his eldest son Somesvara II assumed the 
sovereignity with all the royal insignia, and “the whole desire of 
the world was drawn to him’’. The Clioja King thought of taking 
advantage of the youth and inexperience of the new ruler, and is 
said to have exclaimed: “A new reign (a kingdom) fit only for a hero; 
now is the time to invade it. 1 will surround Gutti and besiege it”. 
This he did with a considerable army. Somesvara at once mustered 
a strong force to oppose him, and on the advanced cavalry coming 
into contact a fierce battle ensued, in which the Choja army was 
routed and dispersed. Consequently all the foreign kings are said to 
have been stnken with ter' or, and gladly became Somesvara’s vas- 
sals. After this victory Lakshma, who is represented as indispensable 
to the Chalukya kingdom as the governor of Banavasi, was given a 
r( yal tdsana which confer: ed extraordinary honours upon him. 
“Junior is King Vikrama-Gafiga to me; to that Permmadi-Deva; the 
next junior is Vira Noja nba-Deva; to me, to Permmadi, and to 
Singi you are the junior, but to you all (the rest) are juniors”, said 
Somesvara, thus ranking him next to the loyal family. Lakshmaija 
became the lord of the great Banavasi-nad, Vikrama-Nojamba was 
rewarded with the fief of Nolamba-Sindavadi, and Ganga-mandal- 
ika became the governor of the territory beginning from Ajam-pura. 
Bhuvanaikamalla gave them these countries, in view of their 
being as a long bar or defence to the south *. 

Lakshmana is said to have trodden down Konkana, driven back 
the seven Kombu, and uprooted the seven Male. He is styled Raya- 
daijda Gopala, and united in himself the chief heroic characters of 
both the jRamayaria and the Bhdrata\ 

His minister and chief treasurer was ^antinatha, a distinguish- 
ed Jaina poet. He had the title of Sarasvatl-mukha-mutwra, and he 


* BUhler, Vikromankadevaeharita, pp. ^ X-Xv, w. 44^ 
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wa$ the author of the SakumSracharita. He persuaded Lakshmapa 
to build the wooden basadi of Mallikdmdda ^dntindtha in Baligrama 
(Belagami), and he set up a stone pillar at the main entrance, re- 
counting ail his names and titles. Having obtained the permission 
of the Emperor, he made a grant to the basadis of all the property 
which formely belonged to the other basadis. 

Lakshma was in office for a very short period; for we see 
that in 1070 A.D. he was succeeded by the Oanga prince Udaya- 
ditya. A grant of the latter dated about A.D. 1070 gives him the 
titles of Maharajadhiraja parame^vara, boon lord of Kolala-pura, 
lord of Nandagiri, Vikrama-Qanga and Jayad-uitaranga, and adds 
that he was ruling the Gangavadi, Banavasi and the Santajige 
provinces ‘. The records of 1074 style him the mahasamantadhipati, 
the great minister, maha-prachaijda-daijdanayaka, chief over the 
property of the court, great senior minister of peace and war, and 
mane-verggade-datidanayaka *. He is described in these inscrip- 
tions as the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the 
Sintajige Thousand from which we conclude that a new governor 
was appointed at this date for the Gangavadi province. His 
KerehaUi (Nagar Taluqua) grant informs us that he was in charge 
of the taxes, such as the Sayflr,the vadda-rdvula and ihe perjjunka 
of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the bilkode and the perjjunka 
of the Santajige Thousand *. 

It appears from his inscriptions that Udayaditya was a generous 
prince who combined the man of dissipation with the devotee. We 
are told in one of these epigraphs that he laved the feet of the god 
Garudesvara of the Mulasthana Kerehajji and made a grant either of 
money or of land to the students®. Another record represents him as 
granting, for the god’s perpetual lamp and for oil for the lights of the 
matha at Kuttur, half the revenue of the four customs duties of the 
vadda-rdvula, the perjjunka, and the two bilkode that were levied on 
all the imported articles at this place *. On the other hand a third 
inscription of his records a grant made by him to the dancing girls 
for the purpose of buying looking glasses \ which incident might 

* £. C, VII, Sk, 109. 

* £. C., VII, Sk, 295; VIII, Sb, 299. 
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perhaps suggest that he was a great lover of dancing. It may also 
be inferred from another epigraph of the same period that he 
hopelessly lapsed into debauchery, and his official duties must 
in consequence have suffered from neglect. There is a grant he 
made to a dancing girl by name Lachhavi-devi, who apparently was 
his mistress. The record describes her as “the beloved of his heart 
and eyes, constant sharer in a thousand supreme delights and 
pleasures, equal to a second Lakshmi, by nature formed for good 
fortune, in gifts the Vidyadhari (or fairy) of the world, skilled in all 
accomplishments, with eyes of the wild partridge (chakdra), with 
graceful languid gait, devoted to singing and dancing, a head-jewel 
of intelligence, a protecting jewel to dependents, to beggars a 
moving treasure-urn, obtainer of a boon from the goddess ^arada, 
Udayaditya-deva’s other half, mistress of astonishing feeling and 
sentiment in bright and new mode of charming” *. 

It was probably at this period when Udayaditya was whiling 
away his time with his mistress at Bejagami and the two brothers 
Somesvara and Vikramaditya were engaged in a disastrous civil war 
that KIrttivarmma renounced his allegiance to the Chalukyas and as- 
serted his independence*. We have seen that the rebellion was 
promptly subdued by Jayakesi I of Goa, and Udayaditya who had 
failed in his duty was either degraded or dismissed from his office 
on the accession of Vikramaditya. His name does not occur in the 
subsequent records till we come to A. D. 1112. 

The insurrection of KIrttivarmma taught a good lesson to the 
Chalukya sovereign, inasmuch as it shewed him the necessity of 
exercising a stronger hold over the feudatories in the south. Accor- 
dingly we see him appointing his brother Jayasirhha as the viceroy 
of Banavasi. Bilhapa says in his Vikramdnkadevacharita that sobn 
after he took the reins of government into his hands Vikramaditya 
gave his younger brother the office of viceroy of Vanavasa ^ The 
appointment was probably made about A. D. 1076. For a record 
dated in the following year represents Jayasimha as already holding 
that position \ 

Jayasimha acted as Yuva-raja at Banavasi for a period of over 
four years. The records of this period style him “Yuva-raja Chllu- 


‘ fi. C., VIl, Sk, 109. 

* Anti, pp. 110-111. 

» Biihler, Vikramankadevacharita, pp. v. 89; I. A., V,p.323. 
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kya-Pallava Perramanadi-deva VIra Nolamba,” and credit him with 
the wardenship of the Santajige Thousand, the Belvala Three Hun- 
dred, the Puligere Three Hundred, and the Basavajji Thousand*. 

But the office of mahasamantadhipati or governor was not abol- 
ished when Jayasirhha was appointed the viceroy. For Udayadi- 
tya’s place was in the meantime filled by Barmma-devarasa. From 
the two records of this governor dated 1077, we may infer 
that he held office directly under Vikramaditya, as they do not refer 
to Jayasithha as the superior of Barmma-devarasa*. This may lead 
us to conclude that during the first period of his viceroyalty 
Jayasimha’s duties mainly consisted in supervising the activities of 
the mahamaijdaleivaras, and he exercised little or no control over 
the governors. The inscriptions of Barmma-devarasa above referred 
to indicate that he was in charge of the same provinces as were 
governed by his predecessor Udayaditya. These were the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand, Santajige Thousand and the eighteen agra- 
haras^. 

Barmma-devarasa was soon succeeded by the dandanayaka 
Bala-devayya. The lithic record that mentions his name is dated 
1080 A. D. and alludes to Yuva-raja Jayasithha as his immediate 
superior*. This shows that jayasithha had by this time come to 
exercise authority over the governors as well. 

Jayasithha held the office of viceroy till A. D. 1080, when 
he was deposed. The circumstances leading to his downfall are 
narrated by Bilhana in his Vikramankadevacharita. He tells us 
that towards the end of the rainy season, Vikramaditya was inform- 
ed by a confidential adviser that Jayasithha, his brother, was medi- 
tating treason. In proof of his assertion the reporter stated that 
Jayasithha was amassing wealth by oppressing his subjects, that he 
had increased his army and had subjected the forest tribes to him- 
self, that he was seeking the friendship of the Dravida king, and 
that, worst of all,he was trying to seduce Vikramaditya’s soldiers 
from their allegiance. Vikramaditya on the news of the treachery be- 
ing confirmed through the agency of his spies, addressed friendly 
exhortations to his brother to the effect that he should desist from 
his evil purpose. But it was all in vain. Jayasithha, joined by 


I Ibid.; E. C., VII, Sk, 293, 297. 
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many maijdalikas, advanced northwards and encamped on the banks 
of the Krishna. Vikramaditya was thus compelled to take the field 
in self defence. Collecting a large army he also advanced to the 
Krishna. A battle was fought, Jayasiihha’s army was scattered and 
its leader was captured in his flightthrough the jungles. Bilhana con- 
cludes this woeful tale by saying that “though Vikrama would 
have had reason enough to deal hardly with the captive, he spoke 
kindly to him and consoled him’’*. But he does not tell us what 
finally became of Jayasirhha. 


It appears from an inscription of 1088 A.D. that a certain 
mahasamanfadhipati Qiindamarasa was appointed about this time 
the governor of the Banavasi province. The record represents him 
as ■'uHng the kampana, the apfrahara, both the vadda-ravula and 
the hejjunka, and the bilkode in the Banavase-n5d”*. The grant 
accords to him the titles of mahasamanfadhipati, the great minister 
and dandanayaka, and mane-verggade dapdanayaka. But we do not 
know how long he held this office, as this is the only record of his 
that IS extant. It was probably under Gundamarasa that madhuva- 
payyawas acting as the perggade of the Banavasi Twelve Thou- 
sand. The record which gives this detail is dated 1084 A.D*. 

Dandanatha Sri-dharayya was very likely the successor of 
up.amarasa. A grant of A.D. 1089 tells us that he was ruling the 
Melvatte vadda-ravula and the two bilkode. The record gives him 
the usual titles of the governors *. Changa-devayya is said to be 
under him, and it appears that he was charged with 
the collection of the grain customs of Banavasi *. 

Devappayya Chavepdarasa was the next governor of Banavasi. 

of great minister 

’ ^^P^^^tendent of the guards of the female appart- 
mente, and perggade dandanayaka of the Banavasi-nad *, 

^ mentioned that in 1098-99 the Banavasi province 

was ruled by the dandanayaka Padmanabhayya 

Mahapradhana, Banavasi-verggade, dandanayaka' 'Anantapala, 
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also styled raahlsamantadhipati, was the governor for the next 
thirteen years*. He was ruling the Qajaganda Six Hundred and the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand with the management of the achcha- 
pannaya tax of the Seven-and-a-half Lakh country in about A. D. 
1100 *. The records of 1103 and 1104 invest him with the govern- 
ment of the same districts and the management of the vadda-ra- 
vula and the per}junka thereof ^ In 1107 he is described as ruling 
the two Six Hundreds and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand*, and it 
is possible that in 1110 he held the same provinces 

In 1112-13 the mahamandalesvara Udayaditya Ganga Permma- 
di-deva, of the Western Ganga family, was given the province of 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the SantaHge Thousand. This is 
for the first and the last time we hear of this prince after his 
deposition in 1075 *. He remained in office for only one year, when 
Anantapala was again entrusted with the government of the 
Banavasi country ’■ We may surmise that having now advanced 
in years Udayaditya died of old age. 

The Chalukya official in charge of the various taxes of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand during the governorship of Anantapala 
was one Govindarasa. He is not accorded any titles in the early 
Chalukya records, but the later ones indicate that he rapidly ascen- 
ded the official ladder until at last he was made mahasamanta 
and confirmed in or about A.D. 1117 as the governor of the Bana- 
vasi province We shall now trace his career. An inscription of 
about 1 100 describes him as an ordinary Chalukya official with the 
management of the Melvatte vadda-rdvitla In 1103 he became a 
dandiandyaka *", and in the following year he was managing the 
va^da-ravula of the Banavasi province and the achchu-pannaya of 
the Fifty Six *’. In 1 107 he rose to the office of maha-prachanda-datj- 
danayaka and was in charge of the vadda-ravula, the perjfunka, 
and the two bilkode of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand **. The title 
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of mahasamantadhipati was soon conferred upon him and in 1108 
he acted in the place of Anantapala as the governor of the Banavasi 
province*. In 1117 however he was raised to the dignity of great 
minister and succeeded Anantapala as the governor of Banavasi *, 

G5vinda-deva ruled for a period of six years when he was 
succeeded by the mane-verggade-dandanayaka Salipayya who is 
styled the great minister. In 1123 Salipayya had under him one 
Ramayya who was obviously the perggade of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand 

Bhogayya was the next Chalukya governor. An inscription of 
1126 calls him the Kannada minister for peace and war, general 
of the army and the mane-verggade dandanayaka. It also mentions 
one Meciimayya who, as i^; plain Irom his title, was in charge of 
the vadda-rdvula. Here the governor is said to have granted 
to a temple ‘1 load in 100 loads of salt, and one liaga for 200 
loads of grain’ *. 

We do not find the name of any governor in the inscriptions, 
for the subsequent period of fifteen years. This was possibly be- 
cause of the ui^ ettled state of the country due to the protracted 
struggle between tiic Hoysalas and the Kadambas. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Taila II 


'T'aila was the son of Santivarmma II and of his Paijdya consort 
* Siriya-devi *. The Kadamba inscriptions of this period do not 
say when precisely he came to the throne. However the fact that 
the latest date for ^antivarmma afforded by the epigraphs is A. D. 
1088 * and the earliest record of Taila was issued in 1099 ^ may 
lead us to infer that A. D. 1094-95 was probably the year of his 
accession. 

The early records of this ruler mostly associate him with the 
government only of Hangal*. But all the later ones, as also that of 
Kargudari (1108), invariably assert that he was ruling the Hangal 
as well as the Banavasi provinces This might confirm our view 
that by virtue of the agreement that had been arrived at in the 
previous reign, Tailapa succeeded to the principality of Hangal, 
which was held by his father, while Klrttivarmma continued to 
govern the Banavasi Twelve Thousand till about A. D. 1116 when 
he died*. Thereafter however the two provinces were brought 
under the rule of Tailapa. In fact his records issued after this date 
contain grants made by him both to private persons and to public 
institutions within the Banavasi-nad These records also indicate 
that in the latter part of his reign he acquired the Santajige Thou- 
sand *. 
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We are told in one of his early inscriptions that he married 
a Pagdya princess named Bachala-devi *. She was probably a 
sister of Tribhuvanamalla, the Pagdya ruler of Uchchangi, who , 
was a contemporary of Tailapa*, This event might suggest a 
political alliance concluded between the two neighbouring powers 
with a view to the defence of each others territories. Indeed a 
glance at the state of affairs in the Dekkan would show us that the 
position of these chiefs as mahamandalesvaras was at this time 
seriously threatened by the growing power of the Hoysalas. The 
latter had risen to prominence by the distinguished services they 
had rendered to the Chalukyas in their wars against the Chojas 
and the Majawas, and were now attempting to impose their over- 
lordship on the neighbouring kings. 

It seems possible that in compliance with the terms of the 
treaty, Tailapa was forced into a war with the Hoysajas in 1116, 
when the latter under their great King Vishnuvardhana attacked 
the Pandyas. The result of this expedition was that the Pagdyas 
were defeated at the battle of Dumme ^ and the conquest of Uch- 
changi was soon completed by Chama-deva, the general of Vish- 
ijuvardhana *. 

On the conclusion of tliis war, Vishiiuvardhana started to lead 
predatory excursions into the Kadamba territories. These inroads 
were undertaken possibly with the object of revenging himself 
on the Kadambas for having assisted the Pandyas. The two 
undated inscriptions assigned to 1120 A.D. describe him as “the 
capturer of Qangavadi, Nojambavadi, Uchchangi and Hanunga^^ 
Moreover they also style him ‘Vlra-Ganga Poysaja-Deva’, in 
contrast to the later recoids which add the woid ‘Kadamba’ to his 
titles. This shows that he had not as yet conquered the Kadam- 
bas, but was merely raiding their kingdom. In fact the Hoysaja 
inscriptions of this period speak of him as ‘subduing the pride of 
the Kadambas’ which obviously means that he had not subdued 
them when this grant was issued. 

Vishijuvardhana continued to lead military expeditions of this 
kind till A. D. 1130, when he attacked Hangal itself with the inten- 
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tion of finally overthrowing the Kadambas, and annexing their 
kingdom *. It was probably before he besieged Hangal that he 
defeated Masana and took possession of Banavasi Masaija was 
very likely the Kadamba governor of Banavasi; for an inscription 
of 1130 styles him ‘mandalika’ ^ The Hoysa|a record of 1137 re- 
ferring to this battle states that Vishnuvardhana destroyed “root 
and branch Masaija, who was a torment to the country”, and “wrote 
down Banavasi Twelve Thousand in his kadita (account book)”*. 

After reducing Banavasi, Vishnuvardhana seems to have pro- 
ceeded north to Hangal, the capital of the Kadambas. On the way 
he was met by Taila Naga, the brother-in-law and generalissimo 
of Tailapa-deva, who seems to have attempted to prevent Vishiju- 
vardhana from crossing the Dharma stream, which lies half way 
between Banavasi and Hangal. But Vishnuvardhana succeeded in 
making his way across the river, after defeating and slaying the 
Kadamba general. It may be inferred from the viragal giving us 
this valuable piece of information, that this battle was fought on 
the river, since a raft seems to have played its part daring 

the action ^ The Kadamba army probably escaped to Hangal, 
closely pursued by the Hoysajas, who subsequently besieged 
the capital. Tailapa put up a very stout resistance, as can be 
gathered from the two Hoysaja viragals, which may be assigned 
to this period. These memorial tablets wiiilst exalting the valour 
of the Hoysaja heroes that fell on this occasion also throw some 
light on the desperate fight that was maintained by the Kadam- 
bas. “When Vishnuvardhana was ruling”, says one of these 
viragals, “on his besieging the fort of Hanungal, Deva, the Rakkasa 
warrior of Bidirur, attacked the troops of elephants and horses, 
but finding the supply of arrows exhausted, he applied to Devanija, 
and being favoured with his quiver, marched again to the battle, 
killed many and attained the world of gods” “. The other' viragal 
refers to Vishtjuvardhana’s general Muruvanahisa of Bidirur, who 
fought “against the troops of elephants and horses in the fort of 
Hangal and attained the world of gods” 

But the efforts of Tailapa were of no avail. The fort was 
very likely surrendered to the enemy and Tailapa himself was 
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either killed in the thick of the fight or was captured and beheaded 
by Vishijuvardhana. The Hoysaja records give us the latter ver- 
sion *, while the Kadamba inscription merely says that he went to 
svarga on Monday, November 14th. 1130®, It also records that on 
this day Boppana, the younger brother of Masanayya “making 
good his word (given) for the occasion {velevakyaih), went to 
svarga with Tailapa-Deva”. This would perhaps mean that Bop- 
pana, in fulfilment of the vow he had taken to live and die with 
the King, committed suicide on the death of Tailapa. 

It may be inferred from a viragal of A. D. 1 127, that Tailapa li 
was also engaged in hostilities at this date with the Santara King 
Permadi. The possible reason for this strained relationship was 
that the Santara King being dispossessed of his dominions either by 
his overlord or by Taila, attempted to recover his lost kingdom by 
force of arms. Hence he invested the city of isapura, for whose 
relief the mane-veggade dapdanayaka Masanayya sent his whole 
army under his brother-in-law Kaliga Nayaka •*, The Santara 
troops were easily dispersed, for we find the Santalige Thousand 
in a record of 113() still in the possession of the Kadambas^ 

Tailapa-deva though he failed in his foreign policy, was 
nevertheless remarkably successful in the internal administration 
of his kingdom. He had above all the good of his subjects at heart, 
which is attested by the large public works he undertook during 
his'reign. It can be deduced from a record of 1129 that he started 
many useful schemes for the improvement of agriculture in the 
country. Fresh channels and tanks were constructed by his orders 
and the uncultivated land was thus brought under cultivation On 
the other hand liberal arts were not neglected. The records show 
that considerable stimulous was given to learning and to religion. 
The agrahara of Bejagami received his patronage in a special 
manner “. He repaired old shrines and built new ones which he 
endowed with rich grants of land An inscription of 1 107 tells us 
that he worshipped the feet of Mahendra Soma Pandita-deva, the 
acharya of the sanctuary of Maha-svayambhu-Somanatha, and 
granted as an imperial gift the town of Kallavaga for the main- 
tenance of the temple®. Another inscription of A.D. 1 120, found at 
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the entrance of Halekote at Haiigal, states that he made a grant of 
three plots of fertile land to the temple of the god Haimman, for 
the purpose of supplying sandal wood and incense to the god atid 
clothes and loin cloth to the ascetics. Further in order to meet the 
usual expenses, he bequeathed to the temple a part of the tax on 
pepper and salt-bags 

The inscriptions of Tailapa mention the name of perggade 
Naga.-deva, who was probably the excise commissioner of the 
country. He is described as the chief minister of the mighty 
Tailapa-deva. The customs official under him was one Kesiraja 
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CHAPTER X 


Mayuravarmma Ili 


war between the Kadainbas and the Hoysalas continued in 
" the reign of Mayurava'mina III. He was the eldest son of Tai- 
iapa and nucc.eded the iattc" on his death during the siege of 
Hangal The two insciiptio;-,s >f this ru'er dated 1031 describe 
him as the r ler of the I^anav.iSi I'welve Thousand*, tlie Hangal 
Fi/e liuiu'red, and til'.' Santajige 'flioir-and, which clearly shows 
that the Kad,mibas had imt been cornl.'fely vanquished, but were 
still fightin;; for their pos-.esdons. 

It may be inferred from a vira ,a! at Hangal that Masanayya, 
the veteran general of the Kadambas, was conducting the operat- 
ions. For it avers that at the request of “Masana who was the 
patron and superior Nayaka, Basava ot great prowess, for the 
protection of t ie titles of the boy king Heinma, mounted his 
horse to figh; with Malla at the head of 500 cavalry of 
Tailapa. Basava drove away the besiegers with great vehemence, 
struck to drive away the enemy, being angiy, conquered some of 
them, and cut them into halves” '. The boy king mentioned here 
by the name of Hcmma was piobably Mayuravarmma, who, it 
would appear, was young at the death of ids father. Mayuravarmma 
was evidently his title and Hemma was mo. t likely his real name. 
It is possible that in the midst of this struggle Mayuravarmma died, 
for in the following year (1132) we see his brother Mallikarjuna 
ruling the same provinces of Banavasi Twelve Thousand and 
Hangal Five Hundred \ 


* E. C., VHI, Sb, 49; VII, HI, 47. 

* Cam. Desa inscriptions, I, pp. 703, 706, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese 

Dynasties, p. 562. » Appendix, No. HI, 12; E. C., VH, HI, 47. 

* Cam. Desa Inscriptions, I, p. 636, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynas- 

ties, p. 562. 



CHAPTER XI 


Mallikarjuna 


M allikarjuna very probably succeeded for the time being in 
ousting the Hoysajas from Hangal and Banavasi. A viragal 
of the year 1138 remarks that VTra-Ganga Hoysaja-deva set out on 
an expedition of conquest, and crossing over the Tufigabhadra, 
marched to Banavasi-nad, and in Dhanur-masa of the ^aka year 
1060, the year Kajayukti, laid siege to Banavasi and the fort of 
Hangal This campaign was evidently necessitated by the recov- 
ery of his lost territories by Mallikarjuna. We are told that on this 
occasion the latter entrusted the defence of the fort to his veteran 
general Masaija * . Further in order to divert the attention of 
Vishnuvardhana, the Kadamba King seems to have instructed Jakki 
-setti to raid Hiria-Magudi, which was probably a stronghold of 
the Hoysajas However in spite of the strenuous efforts of the 
brave Kadamba monarch, the expedition resulted in a great success 
for Vishnuvardhana. A grant which he issued in the following year 
describes him as the “capturerof Tajakadu, Kohgu, Nangali, Gahg- 
avadi, Nolambavadi, Banavase and Hanuhgal”, and states that he 
was at this time “in the camp of the royal city (rajadhanl) Bahkar 
pura ruling the kingdom of the world” *. It was very likely soon 
after the fall of Hangal that the fierce battle at Bahkapur, referred 
to in a viragal of this period, was fought between the Kadambas 
and the Hoysajas. The latter again came out victorious and Masada 
of Tagare, who was the general of the Kadamba forces, lost his son, 
Sovana on the battle-field Consequently Bankapur passed into the 


* £. C., V, Bl, 202. 

9 B. C., VIII, Sb, 414. 

* M. A, R., 1M6, p, 45. 


* Af. A. R., 1926, p. 45. 
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hands of Vishnuvardhana who made it one of his capitals 
Having temporarily deprived Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King, 
of his province of Halsi in 1140, Vishijuvardhana was ruling that 
year from his capital of Bahkapur his vast kingdom, which com- 
prised the Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand, the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand, the Palasige Twelve Thousand and the Six Hundreds 
“under the shadow of his sole umbrella’’ ® . He seems to have made 
Hangal also one of his residences, for in the same year we see him 
with his crowned Queen Bammala-devi ruling the kingdom from 
Hangal ^ We also learn from an inscription in the Sorab Taluqua 
that he appointed his own governor to collect the regalia from the 
province of Banavasi ^ thereby flouting the authority of the Empe- 
ror who alone possessed the right to collect the imperial dues from 
this province. Infactjagadekamalla the reigning Emperor had al- 
ready had his governor in the Banavasi province in the person of 
the Perggade-dandanayaka Bammanayya\ 

In the same year when Vishnuvardhana was at his royal city 
of Bafikapura, Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King, taking advant- 
age of his absence, raided the city of Hangal®. This he did 
probably in retaliation of the predatory raid of the Hoysalas in 
that year on Palasika (Halsi), which was one of the seats of 
Jayake^i’s government '’. 

But the triumph of Vishnuvardhana was soon clouded by the 
arrival and attack of the Sinda chief Pennadi. The military 
activities of the Hoysalas had long attracted the notice of the Cha- 
lukya Emperor jagadekamalla 11, who eventually deputed his loyal 
feudatory Permadi I to check their growing power. A Sinda 
record assigned to A. D. 1144, speaking about this campaign of 
Permadi says: “He seized upon the royal power of Poysaja, who 
was the foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof against all reverses. Going to 
the mountain passes of the marauder Bittiga, plundering him, 
besieging Dhorasamudra, and pursuing him till he arrived at, and 


* £. C., V, Cn, 199. 
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took the city of Bilupura, king Perma, of great glory— driving him 
before him with the help of his sword, arriving at the mountain 
pass of Vahadi, and overcoming all obstacles,— acquired celebrity 
in the world. Pursuing and seizing in war the friends, (mighty) 
as elephants (though they were), of the kings who joined king Bij- 
tiga in the work of slaughter, (Permadi) unequalled in liis great im- 
petuosity, brought them (back as captives) witii derisive cheers” 
Though Vishnuvardhana died in 1141 ® after his defeat at the 
hands of the Sinda chief, the struggle was continued for a period 
of two years more. A viragal of A. D. 1143 records that when 
Tribhuvanamalla Malli-devarasa (Mallikarjuna) “was ruling the 
kingdom of the Haive Five Hundred, Malialige, Kondarade, Kab- 
bunalige, the Four bada and Mogala nad in peace and wisdom;— 
Hoysala having raised a great army against Malialige,— the 
great hero Hakata, uverthrowin., the army of elephants, horses, 
chariots and foot-soldiers, putting the force to flight, gained the 
world of the gods”^ But it ocems certain that tuis war was con- 
cluded before A. D, 1145. Mallikajuna was probably restored to 
his dominions by the imperial general. A Kadamb.i inscription of 
1145 describes him as ruling his kingdom under Iht Chalukya 
emperor Perma-Jagadekamalla II ‘. 


* Fleet, Old Canarese and Sanscrit Insert pHons relating to ilic Chieftains 
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CHAPTER XU 


Tailama 


M allikarjuna did not long survive Vishnuvardhana, his adversary. 

He followed him to the grave in or about A.D. 1146 and was 
succeeded by Tailama, who probably was his brother *. The latter, 
seems to have ruled for a short period of five years, and his reign 
was on the whole uneventful. The warlike spirit of the Hoysajas 
evidently suffered a check for want of capable military leaders. 
Narasirhlia, the so i and successor of Vishnuvardhana, was a mere 
child of eight yeais*, at the death of his father, and throughout 
his life he remained a weak ruler. 

It was probably in the reign of Tailama that Goravarasa, who 
appears to have been the son of Boppa'-’, freed himself of the control 
of the Kadambas of Hangal and asserted his independence. Boppa 
was a member of the branch of the Kadamba family which was 
in charge of the Nagarkhanda Seventy in the time of Taila *. By 
this time the wais of Vishnuvardhana had considerably weakened 
the power of the King of Hangal; and this weakness of the central 
government was possibly taken advantage of by the governor of 
the Nagarkhaijda Seventy Goravarasa, to establish his own inde- 
pendence. A record assigned to about A.D. 1145 confers on him all 
the titles that usually accompany the Kadamba kings. The inscrip- 
tion also tells us that after hearing a discourse on dharmma and 


* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 562. The inscription does not seem to have 
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washing the feet of the 32,000 Brahmans, he remitted certain dues 
or taxes, for the repose of the soul of his senior queen Santale-devi, 
who had died a few days before *. Another record of Goravarasa 
refers to a war waged by him *. 

Goravarasa seems to have ruled for a period of over five years, 
when it seems likely he was defeated or more probably slain by 
Kirtti-deva, the son of Tailama, who, as we shall presently see, 
was a more successful monarch than his father. 


‘ £. C., vni, Sb, 67. 
* Ibid., Sb, 46. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Kirtti-deva 


K irtti-deva, the eldest son of Tailama, ascended the throne in 
or about A. D. 1 151 He remained as the feudatory of the 
Chalukyas for the first five years of his reign, after which he 
seems to have acknowledged the Kajachurya Bijjala as his liege- 
lord. 

This period witnessed the steady decline of the western Chalu- 
kya supremacy. Bijjala of the Kajachurya family, who discharged 
for a time the dual functions of general and minister of the Cha- 
lukyas, misused the enormous power he had acquired by virtue of 
these offices to the destruction of the sovereignty of the latter*. 
We learn from one of the inscriptions that consequent on the 
overthrow of the Chalukya power, Taila III, who was then the 
Chalukya Emperor, was forced to beat a precipitate retreat south- 
wards to take refuge at Banavasi This event transpired in 1156. 

The province of Banavasi was at this time in the possession 
of the Kadamba King Mauli-Tailapa, who was, according to the 
Lakshme^var record, the grandson of Taila IP, and probably a bro- 
ther of Kirtti-deva. It may be inferred from this inscription that 
Vira-Pandya of Uchchangi was a feudatory of the Kadambas and 
that he was in charge of the Puligere country. 

What befell the Chalukya Emperor in the South is not record- 
ed in the epigraphical records. But it is at all events evident that 
the Kadambas were made to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
the Kalachuryas only after a good deal of pressure was brought 
to bear upon them. In fact one of the inscriptions of Bijjala seems 
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to allude to an expedition undertaken by him with the object of 
conquering the Kadambas, when it records that he took possession 
of “the jewelled earrings, the rutting elephants and all possessions 
of the lord of the Vanavasi country, who bowed down in fear” 
That hostilities broke out at this period is also evidenced from 
the two viragals which are dated respectively in A. D. 1559 and 
•1162. The first of these viragals says: "... Hiriya-Nayaka’s 
brother-in-law Chikka-keta, (obedient to) the mind's order of. . , 
Biilaya, the senior general of the Banavase-nad, appointed by the 
Kad(amba) King, the maha-mandalesvara Kumara-kirtti-deva — 
when the whole of Bijjana-Deva’s officers, the Chauti Kings, and 
an army under twelve chieftains came and laid siege to the Giitti 
fort, and the town was ruined,. . .the archers were following, and 
the spearmen were beaten, — chopping in pieces and slaying many, 
Ketaiia gained the world of gods’’ The second viragal records: 
“When the mahamandalesvara Kirtti-Deva’s great minister, Kumara 
mandalika Bammarasa was ruling the kingdom in peace and wis- 
dom, Bijjaija-Deva’s minister Soyavamarasa ... was fighting, say- 
ing, ‘I will besiege Gutii',— Pulleya Nayaka — slew many and 
gained the world of gods”". 

Nevertheless it is obvious that the Kadambas acknowledged 
the overlordship of the Kalachiiryas about the year 1163. Fora 
Kadamba viragal of this year, as it refers itself to the reign of Bij- 
jala, clearly implies that the Kalachuryas had by this time reduced 
the Kadambas to submission ^ 

This was perhaps partly accelerated by the invasion of the 
Kadamba kingdom by the ^antara King jaga-deva. The latter 
seems to have taken advantage of the weakness of the Kadambas, 
caused no doubt by their protracted struggle with the Hoysalas, 
and encroached on their territories. This is evidenced by an in- 
scription of Jaga-deva dated 1160 which says that he was ruling 
over the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, besides his hereditary 
province of the Santalige Thousand ^ Now it is definitely known 
that the former province was always in the possession of the Ka- 
dambas. Accordingly the fact that Jaga-deva is said to be ruling 


* E. V, p. 179. * E. C.. Vin, Sb, 418. a Ibid., Sb, 568. 

‘ Ibid., Sb, 177. The same stone at the KapH Bhavi, Hangal, on which is 
inscribed the record of Tailapa-deva, also contains an inscription of 
Kasapayya Nayaka and Enka Nayaka, the custom officials of Bijjala. 
Appendix, 111, No. 10. > E. C., VIII, Sa, 28. 
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it in 1162, shows that he had conquered at least a part of it about 
this period. 

Kirtti-deva however soon succeeded in repulsing the San- 
taras. We are told in an inscription of 1163 that he marched with 
the mahamandalesvaras Ekkalarasa and Bammaijna, against the 
mahamaijdale^vara Jaga-devarasa They seem to have met with 
conspicuous success, as Jaga-deva was forced to leave the Ka- 
damba country and rush to the defence of his own capital. Kirtti- 
deva conquered almost half of the Santajige Thousand, and in 1165 
laid siege to Andasura, a fort of the Santaras very close to Hom- 
bucha, their capital. This siege is referred to both in the Kadam- 
ba and in the Santara records 

In his fight with the Santaras Klrtti-deva was probably helped 
by his overlord Bijjala. In fact a Santara record which refers to 
the same siege, explicitly states that Andasura was besieged by 
express orders of Bijjala. It may be that Jaga-deva, intoxicated 
by his early successes against the Kadambas, refused to acknow- 
ledge the Kalaciiurya supremacy; whereupon Bijjala dispatched 
his feudatories, mentioned in the record, and reduced him to sub- 
mission. That Jaga-deva eventually became a feudatory of the 
Kajachuryas is shown by a later Santara record which describes 
him as, ‘a dweller at the lotus feet’ of the Kajachurya Emperor 
Sovideva ^ 

The expeditions of Klrtti-deva against the Hoysalas were 
crowned with equal success. During this memorable reign the 
Kadambas would appear to have recovered the whole of the terri- 
tory wrested from them by the Hoysaja kings. We are told in a 
document of a later period that Klrtti-deva chased away his 
enemies *■, from which we may conclude that during the weak rule 
of the Hoysaja King Narasimha, Klrtti-deva gradually forced the 
Hoysalas to withdraw from the territory they had annexed under 
Vishijuvardhana. This was probably effected by re-capturing the 
Kadamba strongholds held by the enemy. This view is confirmed 
by a viragal of 1161 which represents mandalika Bammanija as 
investing the Ginnalaguijdi fort ^ 


‘ Ibid., Sb, 177. 
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It may be ascertained from an inscription of the year 1173, 
that one of the generals of Kirtti-deva, named Gorava Kittiga, rose 
in insurrection against his royal master, and set himself up as an 
independent chief. Kirtti-deva had promoted him to the rank of 
a Samanta and invested him with the manneya or seigniory of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand and the command over five hundred 
soldiers. The record tells us that he abused the privileges which 
had been conferred upon him. He is said to have erected his 
camp at Andabaiigatta-durgga, without acquainting his master 
with the scheme and getting his consent thereto, and succeeded 
in eliciting homage from the neighbouring gaudas. The latter, 
so runs the record, “joining hands and placing his palaquin on 
their shoulders, gave him the umbrella”. Then he received in au- 
dience the servants, and expressed his desire that they should be 
loyal to him, saying “whatever happens, 1 shall always have need 
of you”. These servants were possibly the five hundred soldiers 
who had been given to him by the Kadamba KTrtti-deva.' They 
however remained loyal to the latter, and after gaining the confi- 
dence of the rebellious governor, put him to death. The record 
makes it obvious that as soon as the news of the insurrection 
reached the King, the latter dispatched Dasappa, the son of his 
faithful dandanayaka Bhilla-Bhamma, against the rebel *. It is pos- 
sible that Kittiga was reduced to bitter straits by this general, 
whereupon the army which had joined hands with Kittiga at the 
preliminary stages of the revolt, turned against him, and in order 
to save their own skin, slew him and surrendered the Anda- 
bajigatta fort to Dasappa. 

We learn from the last two inscriptions of Kirtti-deva that he 
was the feudatory of the Kalachurya King Raya Murari-Sovi-deva 
in 1170 A, D. a«d of Sankama in 1 178^ 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Banavasi under the Kalachuryas 


'T'o obtain a clear glimpse of the political situation of the Dekkan 
* during the period of the Kajachurya supremacy, we have to 
get into touch with the activities of the various Kajachurya go- 
vernors that were successively appointed to rule over the Bana- 
vasi-nad. 

We have already noticed that in about A. D. 1 156 the Chalu- 
kya King Taila III was dethroned by Bijjala, who himself assumed 
the imperial power. He appointed one Mayidevarasa as the go- 
vernor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand for the collection of the 
regalia, such as the hejjunka and the vadda-raulaK But as has al- 
ready been shown, the authority of the Kajachuryas was not ac- 
knowledged by the Kadambas till A. D. 1163. 

The next notable figure in the galaxy of the Kajachurya go- 
vernors was Kesimayya. He is first mentioned in the records of 
about 1160“. In 1168 he is spoken of as touring through the 
Tadda-vadi Thousand, the Hangal Five Hundred, and the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, and on that occasion he made a grant to a 
temple at Bejagami^ This was on the whole a period of respite 
for all the contending parties, and consequently peace flourished 
in the Dekkan down to 1179. 

In that year however the Hoysajas under their valiant King 
Ballaja II commenced their inroads in the north, bent on re-con- 
quering all the territories which once formed part of their Empire. 
In 1177 Uchchangi was reduced and the Pandya King Kama-deva 
brought to submission *. This defeat of the Partdyas brought them 
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close to the imperial Kajachuryas and stimulated them to contest 
with the latter the supremacy over the Dekkan. Accordingly to 
meet the Hoysajas in battle, Sankama-deva, the Kajachurya Em- 
peror, deputed his veteran general Kavaijayya to the south in about 
1179. The Kajachurya inscription speaking about this general 
says that having made a victorious expedition to the south, he 
came and pitched his camp in Bettaur(?) in the Banavasi country*. 
Here he was probably met by the Hoysaja King Ballala II, and the 
war dragged on for some time, but no decisive victory was won 
by either of the parties for a period of two years. In 1181 they 
appear to have concluded a treaty by which they agreed to sus- 
pend operations. This treaty was perhaps brought about through 
the mediation of Kesimayya, who seems to have been re-appointed 
this year the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. For the 
inscription clearly states that Shava Malla, the Kajachurya King 
who succeeded Sankama, sent for Kesimayya and appointed him 
to govern the south so that “the country may have quiet” ^ That 
the Hoysajas nnd the Kajachuryas arrived at a settlement we 
conclude from the statement in the same record that the Hoysaja 
officers were present when this grant was made. 


‘ £. C., XI, Dg, 44. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Kama-deva 


In the midst of this struggle KTrtti-deva died and was succeed- 
" ed by his son Kama-deva. It is highly probable that in the war 
with the Hoysajas, the Kadambas joined their overlords the Kala- 
churyas. A viragai of 1181 records; “The pratapa-chakravartti 
Hoysaiia bhujabala vIra-Ballaja-Raya’s great minister Toya- 
Singeya-daijnayaka, when Basavaiya-Nayaka of Hanungal was 
inside the guard-house in the Udare fort, — on the mahaman- 
dalesvara Banka>Nayaka’s son-in-law Gangeya-Sahani, Beya- 
ma-Sahagi and Javaneya-Nayaka, these three coming with ail 
appliances and laying siege, — he fought, slew, distinguished 
himself and gained the world of gods” *. Very likely the 
Hoysajas had captured this fort of Udhare some time before, and 
it was retaken by the Kadamba generals mentioned above *. 

The peace concluded between the Hoysajas and the Kaja- 
churyas in 1181 was only a truce, and the two contending armies 
soon met at Hadadeyakuppa. Vira-Ballala was himself at the 
head of the Hoysaja host while the Kajachurya forces were under 
the command of their King Murari-Ke^ava-Narasinga, and of the 
great general Gandapandava Channa-Kajama Sahani. The simil- 
arity of the name and the title suggests that he was the same Ka- 
vanayya who had led the victorious expedition to the south in 1179'’. 
Vlra-Ballaja ordered the van of his army to attack the enemy. The 
fight that ensued must have been very desperate, each party mak- 
ing frantic efforts to win the day*. At last the battle was decided 
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in favour of the invincible Hoysalas, and the Kajachurya power 
was completely crushed. 

This defeat of the Kalachuryas obviously helped the Chalukya 
Some^vara IV in his attempts to restore his family to indepen- 
dence, The Kalachuryas had become very unpopular on account 
of their persecution of the newly founded Lingayat sect *. More- 
over Bijjala’s successors had not the capacity which he himself 
possessed. This probably gave the opportunity to the Chalukya 
partisans to come forward and publicly espouse their cause. We are 
told in a Hoysaja record that the Kajachurya dandanayaka Bamma 
joined the Chalukyas and succeeded in seducing a considerable 
part of the Kajachurya forces which were under the command of 
his own father*. The latter was the loyal general of the Kajachu- 
ryas, Kavarja who had commanded their troops on two previous 
occasions. The same Hoysaja record also tells us that Bamma 
acted in contempt of his father *. This information is borne out 
by a Chalukya inscription which admits that Bamma secured for 
Somesvara the position of Emperors 

The Kabambas of Hangal, always loyal to the Western Cha- 
lukya family, were only too glad to transfer their allegiance to 
Somesvara IV An inscription of Kama-deva dated 1189 refers to 
Somesvara as his overlord \ But the latter did not long exercise 
his suzerainty. New enemies, the Yadavas in the north and the 
Hoysajas in the south completely absorbed the whole of the 
Chalukya Empire, and the little suzerain power that was left to 
the Emperor was the one he retained over the hereditary territory 
of his powerful feudatories, the Kadambas of the Hangal branch. It 
is unlikely that he survived for a long time the dissolution of the 
Empire, and with him the dynasty of the Western Chalukyas of 
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Kalyani, at least as far as history is concerned, came to an 
end. This is shown by an inscription of Kama-deva of about 1191 
A. D. where he is for the first time called the Kadamba Chakra- 
vartti*. The Kadamba record of 1198 assumes the style of the 
imperial Chalukyas by beginning the grant with the words: “When 
Kadamba Kama-deva was ruling the kingdom of the world”®. This 
would also suggest that after the death of Somesvara, Kama-deva 
reigned as an independent King, pending the issue of the contest 
for supremacy between the Yadavas and the Hoysajas. It was pre- 
sumably during this period that Kama-deva strengthened the 
fortifications of Hangal, in order to render them proof against any 
possible attack of his enemies from the south. To the same period 
should also be ascribed the mutilation of the Hoysaja crest twice 
perpetrated in the Tarake^vara temple at Hangal, a splendid 
monument in the Hoysaja style undoubtedly built during the 
Hoysaja occupation of this city ^ 

The contest for supremacy was at last decided in favour of 
the Hoysajas. The decisive victory of the latter over the Yadava 
King Billama in the battle of Lukkundi seems to have determined, 
at least temporarily, that the Hoysajas should be supreme in the 
southern provinces of the Dekkan. Thereafter VIra-Ballaja turned 
to subdue the Kadambas of Hangal, the hereditary enemies of his 
family. 

A viragal of about 1195 refers to the battle of Udhare in the 
reign of the Kadamba Chakravartti Kama-deva, which we believe 
was fought between the Kadambas and the Hoysajas ‘. Udhare was 
apparently a fort of great strategical importance, which the Hoy- 
sajas always attacked whenever they invaded the Kadamba ter- 
ritory. It probably commanded the road to Hangal; for Vira- 


* £. C., Vlll, Sb, 439. 

* Ibid., Sb, 478. 

» When we visited Hangal in January, 1929, we noticed this mutilation. 
The sculpture in front of the vimana of the above temple has the 
head of Sala purposely chopped off. Another specimen of the 
same crest now over the entrance of the temple compound is so 
skilfully destroyed that the image of Sala could not be traced at all 
but for the sword carved on the mane of the tiger (?). Thus what 
once was the Hoysala crest appears now as the dynastic symbol 
of the Kadambas. 

* B. C., VIII, Sb, 439. This date seems to be more correct. 
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Ballaja is next seen besieging the Hangal fort‘, perhaps after 
reducing Udhare. The viragals of A. D. 1196 at the Tarakesvara 
temple at Hangal state that the Hoysaja monarch Vira-Ballaja HI 
came and pitched his camp at Keregeri * and besieged the city. 
He was defeated and repulsed by Kama-deva’s forces, under his 
general Sahaiji, who however was killed in the battle It also 
appears that Kama-deva drove the Hoysajas from the Udhare fort, 
as in 1203 they returned again and laid siege to the citadel ^ But 
it is unlikely that they succeeded on this occasion. The inscrip- 
tions of this period (1203) in the Kod taluqua, wiiich represent 
Kama-deva as still fighting the Iloysa!as^ pointedly indicate 
that he was then forcing the latter to evacuate tl.e Kadamba ter- 
ritory and had driven them as far as SatenhaHi in the Kod taliKiua'''. 
It is evident from the viragals of 1207, 1203 and 121 1 that by this 
time he had completely liberated the Hangal hive Hundred and a 
considerable part of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand fiom the 
Hoysaja molestations, and was himself laying waste tlie territory 
of the latter. The first two viragals might be taken to shew that 
before 1208 he had recovered ail the leriitoiy as far south as Haya- 
va and Muvadi-bidu in the Tavanandi hobli, Sorab taluqua, in what 
is now known as the Mysore State.'* By 1211 the whole of the 
Banavasi Twelwe Thousand came into his possession and he 
penetrated still more southwards into the present Kadur taluqua 
and occupied Biraur (Birur). A viragal of 1211 recoids: “When 
the Kadamba-chakresvara Kava-Deva was ruling the Banavase 
Twelve Thousand kingdom in peace and wisdom, . . . Ballaja- 
Deva’s raiders besieged Biraur in Kabbunalige-nadu-nad, and 
fought, Kancha Gavuda and others. . .attacking them at the mo- 
ment, slew and gained the world of gods.” ^ How was it ]iussible 


‘ Appendix, No. Ill, 14, 15. 

* Camp near the tank on the west side of Hangal. 

» Appendix, No. Ill, 16; Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, XXII, Dharwar, 
p. 724; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 563. Dr. Fleet wrongly reads 
Keregeri as Anekere. 

< E. C., Vli, Sk, 244. 

5 Cam. Destt Inscriptions, II, pp. 309, 322, 323, referred to by Fleet, Kanor 
rese Dynasties, p. 563. 

‘ In the face of this unimpeachable epigraphical evidence, Dr. Fleet’s 
statement that the Kadambas were soon after 1196 A. D. completely 
subjugated by Vira-Ballala, who annexed their territory, seems to 
have no foundation whatsoever. 

’ E. C., VllI, Sb, 171, 307. 


» Ibid., Sb, 59. 
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for Kama-deva to prevail so successfully against this powerful 
Hoysaja King? The obvious reason for this seems to be that 
Vira-Ballala being at this time preoccupied with wars against the 
Yadavas in the north, Kama-deva took advantage of his absence 
and occupied the Hoysaja territory. It is also possible that the 
Hoysaja power had suffered considerable damage at this period, 
for the constant struggle with the Yadavas had obviously a delet- 
erious effect upon them, which satisfactorily explains how Kama- 
deva could occupy an important citadel in the very heart of the 
Hoysaja Empire. Moreover Vlra-Ballaja was now much advanced 
in age and had lost the juvenile vigour that had always attended 
his early expeditions. It is no wonder therefore if before long 
Kama-deva completely retrieved the losses he might have sustained 
at the beginning of his rule. 

The reign of Kama-deva was thus a crescendo of successes. 
It may be safely affirmed that in him the great Hoysaja King VTra- 
Ballaja met his equal. It is true indeed that Kama-deva failed at 
the beginning to stem the tide of Hoysaja aggression. But unlike 
his predecessors, he did not allow them to occupy for a moment 
the royal ciiy of Hangal. He baulked them in their attempt to 
besiege the city and drove them as far as the southern frontier of 
Hangal. Then he forced them to evacuate the whole of the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand, which they had probably held since their 
decisive victory overthe Kajachuryas in 1188. Furthermore he re- 
taliated by leading predatory expeditions into the Hoysaja king- 
dom and by conquering and annexing their territory till BTraur 
(Biiuri. After this he sent his conquering armies in all directions 
to impose I'.i • suzerainty on the neighbouring kings. An inscrip- 
tion of 1 19t) tells us that he subjugated the Male and the Tuju coun- 
tries, the Konkan and the Western ^Ghauts *. These were the 
territories ruled respectively by the Santaras, the Slapas and the 
Goa Kadambas, and the inscriptions of these rulers clearly show 
that they did acknowledge the overlordship of Kama-deva*. 

Kama-deva’s victorious leign extended over a long period of 
forty years. Having come to the throne in 1180,® his reign may be 


* Cam. Desa Inscriptions, 11, p. 605, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese 

Dynasties, p. 563. 

* Appendix, No. Ill, 5; E. C., VIII, Sb, 188. 

® E. C, Vlll, Sb, 448. This inscription is dated 1193, which was his 13th 
regnal year. 
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regarded as a continuous struggle of half a century for the mainten- 
ance of the Kadamba independence against the Hoysaja aggres- 
sors. He died in 1217‘ having fully realised his plans and establish- 
ed on a stable footing the power of the Kadambas, which tasted for 
another hundred years. The impression he left on the minds of his 
subjects is inferred from one of the viragats above referred to, 
which gives the following glowing description of his attributes: 
“He who was a jewel in the ocean of the family of Mayuravarmma, 
he who was a desire yielding gem to (good) men, he who was 
eminent for his enterprises, he who was the very pleasing vasanta, 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants, he who was the sun to 
the lotus of the family of the Kadambas, he who was terrific in 
battles, he who was Bhima in respect of the power of his arms, 
he who was Vainateya (the king of birds) to the serpents of the 
intoxicated tributaries, he who was speaking the truth only, he 
who was the adamentine rampart to those who seek his shelter’’®. 

The inscriptions give Ketala-devi® or Kajala-devi " as the 
name of his consort. 


* E. C., VIll, Sb, 180. A. D. 1224 Is given as the 6th year of the reign of 

Malli-deva, who succeeded Kama-dcva. Ct. Cam. Desa Inscriptions, II, 
pp. 600, 601, 603, 604, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 594! 

* Appendix, No. Ill, 15. 

® Fleet, 0 . c., p. 563. 

* £. C., VIII, Sk, 179. 



CHAPTER XVI 


Malli-deva 


lyialli-deva was probably the son of Kama-deva. He ascended 
•^^*the throne in 1217, and maintained for the most part his 
position as an independent King. His reign was on the whole 
undisturbed by wars. His contemporaries on the Hoysala throne 
were Narasithha II, and after him Vira-Somesvara, both of whom 
were, if not weak, at least not sowarlike as their illustrious prede- 
cessors Vishnuvardhana and VIra-Ballaja II. It is also possible that 
the people had become tired of war which had been incessantly 
waged for well nigh a century. 

One of the immediate results of this protracted warfare was 
that brigandage and lawlessness grew in the country almost un- 
checked. We need scarcely say that the hostile armies marching 
about the kingdom laid waste the fields and severely crippled the 
agricultural industry. The people who were tliereby thrown out 
of employment naturally took to the familiar resources of rapine 
and plunder. 

This was the state of affairs obtaining in the kingdom when 
Malli-devarasa succeeded to the throne of Hangal, and evidently it 
took some time for this monarch to restore normal order in the 
kingdom. Inscriptions are abounding in the country which recount 
the outrages committed by the brigands, their victims often 
including the Government officials. “When the Idugod-heggade 
Madeya’s son Binavana”, says one of the viragals of 1219, “was in 
Qeijdavapa, going from Kuppatur, like a thunderbolt a band of 
robbers fell upon him in the Ajeya-hajia, and those who were 
with him fled, on which Binavana being greatly enraged attacked 
them like Antaka. But the robbers though attacked, were enrag, 
ed and did not go, but stood and rushed upon him, while he, amid 
celestial songs of victory, like a Qaruda (or kite) which sees the 
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Nagas (or serpents), slew them. Fighting till Java (or Yama) 
was filled, he was borne away in Basavali in a car to Indra’s city 
by the celestial nymphs”*. Another viragal dated 1220 records 
that Bejuvage Mara-Gavuda’s son Rama-gauda being attacked by 
robbers, fought with them and gained the world of gods ^ But 
after a few years of peaceful rule under Malli-deva, the people 
assured of protection from external enemies, soon returned to their 
usual occupations and brigandage gradually stopped. This is 
attested by an early inscription of this monarch which emphasises 
that ‘‘the Kadamba-chakravartti Malli-Devarasa was ruling a 
peaceful kingdom” ^ 

During the reign of Malli-deva there arose a new dynasty in 
Tuluva that threatened to deprive the Kadambas of this newly 
conquered province. Tuluva, it will be remembered, was the here- 
ditary province of the Alupa kings, who had been brought to 
submission by Kama-deva, the King of the Kadambas, and had 
become their feudatories. An inscription of this period dwelling 
on the activities of this new dynasty obse' ves: — 

‘‘When, with all titles, the Kadamba-chakravartti Malli-Deva- 
rasa was ruling a peaceful kingdom:— when Sareya-Bhairava- 

Nayaka, was greatly slaying(?) the Ajvas in battle, the Ajuva San- 
kaya-Nayaka slew the whole of Bireya-Deva’s force. So that both 
armies applauded, he fought in the plain of Birusa, and in Basa- 
vaji was united to the celestial nymphs, who bore him away in a 
celestial car”*. 

It may be inferred from this record that Sareya-Bhairava- 
Nayaka who was evidently the head of the new dynasty, attempt- 
ed at this time to overthrow the Ajuva family, the constituted 
authority in the province, and carve for himself an independent 
kingdom. From the name Bhairava^ we may conclude that this 
Sareya-Bhairava was one of the Santara^ chieftains of Karkaja. 
Possibly this was the old family of the Santaras, who finding it 
impossible to retain their power in the struggle for supremacy 
that was being carried on for a century round their orginal home 
migrated westwards and attempted to wrest the power from the 
Ajuva rulers. 


‘ B. C., vm, Sb, 224. 

* Ibid., Sb, 227. 

3 Ibid., Sb, 188. 

* Ibid. 

3 B. C., VIII, Sb, 188. 
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We have said above, that the immediate successors of the 
Hoysaja King VTra-Ballala were not as successful as their illus- 
trious predecessor. The Yadavas, on the other hand, flourished at 
this time under the rule of a capable monarch who increased 
their power to a very large extent. This King was Singhana, the 
son of Jaitugi I. He had already made the Hoysajas taste the bitter 
fruits of defeat in the reign of Vira-Ballala. The Gadag inscription 
of 1213* and the Paithan grant which speaks of him as over- 
throwing Ballala, make it abundantly clear that Singhana succeeded 
in recovering from VTra-Ballaja all the territory that lay south of 
the Malaprabha and the Krishna. His efforts were crowned with still 
greater success in the following two years. His record of 1215 at 
Bejagrama shews that he had conquered all the territories occu- 
pied by the Hoysa}as in the neighbourhood of that city '■*. We are 
also told that this year he appointed the mahapradhana, sarva- 
dhikari and mahaparamavisvasi (most confidential agent) Mayi- 
devapandita, as the governor of Banavasi, and under him a certain 
Hemmeyanayaka as sunkadfiikari or tax-collector of the Banavasi 
province'. Some years later in 1226 Hemmeyanayaka was promoted 
to the governorship of the Halasige Twelve Thousand\ 

Though the Yadavas had appointed their governor for collect- 
ing the imperial dues from the Kadamba kingdom, it is not likely 
that the Kadambas acknowledged the supremacy of the Yadavas 
at this period. As a matter of fact the Kadamba inscriptions of this 
period do not at all refer to any king as the overlord of Malli-deva. 
On the contrary all these records invariably style him ‘the Kadamba 
Chakravartti’.and one of them even mentions his political satellites, 
the Ajupas. 

But it was not possible for the Kadambas to resist for a long 
time the attempts of the powerful Yadavas at establishing their 
hegemony over the Dekkan. They submitted to them some time 
about A. D. 1239; for a record of this year for the first time de- 
scribes Malli-deva as a mahamaiidalesvara. Dr. Fleet who refers to 
this inscription does not specify whose feudatory he was Never- 


r Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 524. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIV, p. 314. 

* Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 523. 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

« Cf. Ibid., p. 524. 
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theless it is plain that he became the subordinate of the Yadava 
King Sihghana, who probably subdued him by force of arms. In- 
deed a viragal of 1239 seems to allude to a Yadava-Kadamba war, 
when it records that Sithhana-deva’s (Sifighaija’s) nayakas came 
with 30,000 horse and captured the hill fortress of Gutti, burnt 
the nad, “and marched along with their booty openly displayed”'. 
In another inscription of the preceding year 1238, inside the 
Kadambesvara temple at Ratihajji, Sifighana is being called ‘Ka- 
dambari', viz. ‘the enemy of the Kadambas’®. Such inscription 
evidently supposes the conquest of RatihajH— a fortified town in 
the heart of the Kadamba country— by the Yadava King. The 
Yadavas probably commenced their attacks on the Kadambas 
in 1231, for we learn from a viragal of this year that the nayakas 
of Simhana-deva’s house, Siriiha-Nayaka and Ahkadeva-Nayaka, 
raided Sidani in Edenad, which formed part of the Kadamba do- 
minions, and carried away prisoners and live stock \ It appears 
from this that the fall of the important fortress of Gutti in 1239 
marked the final submission of Malli-deva to the Yadavas, for if 
we are to believe an inscription of Kirtti-deva dated 1176, Gutti 
was one of the rdjadhdnis of the Kadambas, as the record avers 
that he was ruling at Chandragutti as his capital *. 

Malli-deva also came into hostile contact with the Hoysajas. 
A memorial tablet of the year 1143 observes that having raised a 
great army the Hoysala King invaded Mahajige, L e. Majali in 
the Sagar taluqua, and that the great hero Hakara, who was 
probably in charge of that division of the Kadamba kingdom, 
proceeded against the enemy, and “overthrowing the army of ele- 
phants, horses, chariots and foot-soldiers, putting the force to 
flight, gained the world of gods”\ The Hoysaja King mentioned 
here was Somesvara. It is possible to conclude in the light of the 
subsequent history of the period that the Kadambas sustained a 
severe defeat on this occasion which resulted in the loss of some 
of their territories. These territories, as we shall see presently, 
were restored to the Kadambas by the Yadava general Tikkamma, 
in the reign of Malli-deva’s son Kava-deva. 

Malli-deva lived for a few years more. Dr. Fleet mentions 
two inscriptions of this sovereign dated respectively in A. D. 1241 
and 1252,* the latter of which probably marks his last date. 


i £. C.VII, Sb,319. * Appendix, No. Ill, 20. ’ C., VlII, Sb, 221 

4 M. A. /?., 1923, p. 121, No. 125. » E. C., VIll, Sa, 58. 

• Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 564. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Rama^devarasa 


R aina-devarasa seems to have been the successor of Malli- 
deva. It is not expressly mentioned in the records whether he 
was a scion of tise Kadamba family. This fact however becomes 
manifest wlien we examine his titles. He bears the specific birucias 
of the Kadamba king.s sucli as'tlic boon lord of Banavasi-pura’. and 
the ‘Jayanti-Madhiikesvara’*, which do not leave a shadow of doubt 
as to his identity. He was probably a brother of Malli-deva and suc- 
ceeded him, as the lattei’s son was a minor. But he does not seem to 
have survived Malli-deva very long. We may suppose that he died 
in or about A. D. 1260, whereupon his nephew Kava-deva ascended- 
the throne of Hangal. That th^ latter became King at a young age 
is obvious from the fact that he ruled for a very long peri od extend 
ing over half a century, as it will be seen in the next chapter. 

* n. C., vm. Sb. 517; At. A. R., 1927, p. 124, No. 137. 



CHAPTER XVlIl 


Kava»deva 


K ava-deva succeeded Rama-devarasa as the King of the Hangal 
and the Banavasi Province^. He probably came to ti.e throne 
in or about A. D. 1260. The epigraphicai records do not afford 
any clue to deteimine the relationship between these rulers. 
But as we have suggested above Kava-deva was probably a 
nephew of Rama-devarasa and son of Malli-deva. It is clear from 
his inscriptions that Kava-deva was also related to the Chalukya 
family. Some of his records give him all the titles borne by the 
Chalukya Emperors, such as 

(favourite of the world 
the great King, the supreme King, the most worshipful one, the 
glory of the family of Satyasraya and Nigalafika-malla) h We 
may infer from this that his mother was a Chalukya princess 
whose family appears to have been restored at this time to a 
part of their hereditary kingdom^. 

Kava-deva, it is likely, joined the Yadava King in his war against 
the Hoysalas in 1276. We are told in the Hoysaja records that 
with the assistance of Iruhguna and other powerful chiefs, Sajuva 
Tikkama, the general of the Yadavas, invaded the Hoysaja territo- 
ry^. This information is fully borne out by the Yadava &Ua-^asana 
of 1277 at Harihara, which asserts that Tikkama Deva Raya in an 
expedition to the south captured the city of Dorasamudra ^ It is 
possible that one of these powerful chiefs who are said to have 


1 E. C., Vlll, Sb, 302; Sa, 32. 

» Cf. Le Grand Jacob, Observations on the three Copperplate Charters, 
J. B. B. R. A. S., IV, p, 108. 

» E. C., V, Bl. 164, 165. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 47. 
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joined Tikkama in the Hoysaja record, was Kava-deva. In fact the 
above-mentioned Harihara inscription confirms our view when it 
calls the Yadava general “the establisher of the Kadamba king”, 
and “disgracer of the Hoysaja king.” This may be held to imply 
that Kava-deva rendered material assistance to Tikkama in his 
campaign against the Ho ysajas, and was rewarded by the former 
with the restoration of the Kadamba territories, which they had 
lost in the previous reign. This seems to be the only 
tangible result of the expedition of Tikkama against the Hoysajas. 
He reached Dorasamudra and sacked the city, but it is evi- 
dent that he did not occupy it for long. The Harihara grant which 
is dated 1277 was issued on his return journey*. On the other hand 
the Hoysaja inscriptions claim a decisive victory on the 25th April 
1276, for Narasirfiha 111 over the Yadava general Tikkama. They 
maintain that the latter was completely routed at Bejavadi and 
driven beyond Dummi with great slaughter-. It is obvious from 
these conflicting statements that neither of the versions expresses 
the whole truth. Each tries to exaggerate the advantages gained 
by its party and suppresses tlie reverses. The Hoysaja epigraphs 
do not speak about the sack of their capital Dorasamudra, and like- 
wise the Yadava records are silent on the defeat of Tikkama at 
Bejavadi. Nevertheless there seems to be some ground for believ- 
ing that Tikkama did plunder the city of Dorasamudra. For we 
know that the Hoysaja power had been considerably weakened by 
the division of their territories, since the death of Somesvara IIP. 
The defeat of Tikkama can also be easily accounted for. The Yada- 
vas being invaders obviously hacked the patriotic vigour of the Hoy- 
salas who were fighting against foreign aggression. Moreover 
Tikkama was fighling at a great listance from the base, while the 
Hoysajas were fighting in their own country. These and several 
other causes must have contributed to tlie success of the Hoysajas, 
in driving out the invader from their kingdom. But it is plain that in 
spite of this success they had to surrender to the Yadavas the 
territories they had conquered from the Kadambas *. These terri- 
tories, as has already been noted, were restored to the Kadamba 
King Kava-deva. A viragal assigned to A. D. 1280 seems to hint at 
this fact, when it states that “the mahamandalesvara VTra-Kava-de- 
varasa was ruling a settled kingdom’’^ 


* Ct Rid. Mysore Inscriptions, p. 47. 2 £;. C.. V, BI, 164, 165. 

* Rice, iKysoreanef Coorg, p. 106. •< Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p, 47, 

» E. a, VIII, Sb, 190. 
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The same viragal informs us that under the orders of Kalla- 
veggade, the great minister of Kava-deva, a certain “Jalla-Saraya 
slew the opposing king and gained the world of gods”^ But it is 
not possible at this stage of our investigations to identify the king 
who opposed Kava-deva. 

The next important event in the reign of Kava-deva was the 
renewal of the Hoysaja-Kadamba conflict by VTra-Ballaja 111, the 
successor of Narasirhha III. This happened about the year 1300 after 
the defeat of the Yadavas by Alla-ud-din in 1294^. Vlra-Ballaja 
had by this time composed the differences existing between the 
two rival Hoysala kingdom? and had united all the territories 
under his rule. After this he decided to avail himself of the 
weakness of the Yadavas and to make a bid for the suzerainty 
over the Dekkan. Accordingly in 1199 he set out on an expedition 
of conquest and subdued Hosagunda, “capturing'Koti-Nayaka and 
carrying off his elephant”''. Tiie following year ( 1300) he tried to 
force his overlordship on Kava-deva by claiming tribute from the 
latter’s minister Gangeya-Sahani. On liis refusal to pay, lie over- 
ran the Banava; i Twelve Tiiousand, and while marching on Hangal 
he encamped at Sirsi and was nluiidering Kadabajalii. It may be in- 
ferred from the viragal that in order to o.'.pose the agressive activi- 
ties of the Hoysajas the Kadamha Chakravartti Kava-deva conclud- 
ed a defensive alliance with the ChalukyaKing, probably Vetugi-de- 
vaor his son Sdma-deva, and the united forces marched to Sirsi to 
give battle to Ballaja. The same viragal records that Jagadaja 
Gangeya Sahani ordered Madi-g. uda, 'vho probably led the van, 
to charge the enemy. The latter pierced tiirough the enemy’s line 
of horse and “destroying them, broke Ballaja-deva’s army, and 
running, on reaching the kulugara hijia, stabbing the men and hor- 
ses, throwing them down and cutting them up, slew, distinguish- 
ed himself and saying, ‘Let Gangeya Sahaiji live, (the god) Ram- 
anada of Baradavajji is my refuge,’ gained the world of gods”". 

The record however does not specify the result of this battle. 
But the fact that Kava-deva issued grants in the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand after this fight till 1312% proves that Vira-Ballala’s 


i Ibid. 

* Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 304-10. a £. C., Vlil, Sa, 45. 

^ Ibid. The latter record, which evidently refers to the same ba*ttlc, 
nevertheless gives the date as 1303 A. D. This is not correct; the 
engraver probably mentioned by mistake the date of erecting the 
stone In memory of the hero for the actual date of the battle. 

5 B. C., VllI, Sa, 32; Sb, 59. 
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attempt to subdue the Kadambas was utterly frustrated by the 
united efforts of the Kadamba and the Chalukya kings. The bat- 
tle of Sirsi may therefore be regarded as having dealt a death- 
blow to VTra-Ballaja’s dreams of reviving the ancient glories of 
the Hoysaja Empire. 

Kama-deva, though he succeeded in maintaining his indepen- 
dence, nevertheless lost some of his possessions, in fact the whole of 
the southern portion of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand as a result 
of the Hoysaja encroachments. This we infer from the viragal 
of 1300, above referred to, which confers on Vira-Ballala all the 
titles that usually accompany the Hoysaja monarchs, and narrates 
some of his exploits, such as the defeat and the final restoration 
of the Parjdya king. This proves that at the time when the mem- 
orial tablet was erected, the Hoysajas were already in possession 
of the south of the Banavasi province till Talaguppe hobli, in 
what is now known as the Sagar taluqtia where the inscription is 
found ‘. The year 1300, it should be carefully noted, refers to the 
battle of Sirsi and not to the date, when this viragal was raised, 
which event probably took place a year or two later. It follow 
therefore that VTra-Ballaja was given his usual designation for the 
simple reason that he was then the acknowledged ruler of these 
territories ^ 

Kava-deva, it would seem from the Kadamba inscription of 
1307, soon recovered his lost dominions. This record as it is found 
in the Sagar hobli (which is much more to the south than that of 
Talaguppe), suggests that VTra-Ballaja was forced by Kava-deva 
and his allies to withdraw from the Kadamba territory and confine 
his rule to his own kingdom ^ 

It seems possible that in their struggle against the Hoysajas, 
the Kadambas were helped by their Yadava overlords, who 
had probably retrieved by this time the losses they had sus- 

* E. C., Vni, Sb, 45 (Kanarese original). 

- It may be urged on the other hand that Kava-deva accepted the overlord- 
ship of the Hoysalas; and accordingly when this viragal was set up, 
Vira-Ballala had to be mentioned with his birudas, for the reason 
that he was Kava-deva’s liege-lord, in keeping with the general rule 
followed in all the inscriptions of the feudatory rulers. This object- 
ion would have indeed held wafer but for the two Kadamba inscrip- 
tions dated respectively in 1307 and 1312, which invest Kava-deva 
with full imperial titles and do not contain the least hint of the 
recognition of the Hoysala supremacy. Cf. E. C., Vlll, Sa, 32; Sb, 59. 

3 £. C,, Vlll, Sa, 32. 
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tained in 1294. As a matter of fact the Hoysaja inscription of 1305 
speaks of Vlra Ballaja 111 as marching against the Yadava 
Chakravartti who had opened hostilities against the Hoysajas 
and had determined to capture their King*. The Kadambas no 
doubt profited by these warlike activities of the Yadavas, but the 
latter had soon to abandon the Dekkan for good on account of a 
fresh invasion of their capital Devagiri by Mallik Kafur, the 
general of the Delhi Sultan Alla-ud-din. Ferishta informs us that 
on this occasion Rama-deva, the Yadava King, found himself un- 
equal to oppose the Muhammadan troops. This was evidently 
because his army was absent in Karnataka fighting the Hoysajas. 
Hence leaving his son in the fort he advanced with presents to 
meet the general in order to settle the terms of peace. Mallik Kafur 
wrote an account of his expedition, and sent it to Alla-ud-din; 
and some time after he accompanied Rama-deva to Delhi, with rich 
presents and seventeen elephants to pay his respects to the Sultan*. 
We may infer from this that the Yadavas lost much of their power 
and consequently they could no longer exercise their hold on their 
feudatories. This is confirmed by the Kadamba inscription of 1307, 
above referred to, which by giving imperial titles to Kava-deva, 
tacitly implies that he asserted his independence, besides defeat- 
ing the efforts of Vira- Ballaja to deprive him of his kingdom. 

But the Kadamba power was also shaken by the invasion of 
Mallik Kafur to the south. In A. H. 710 (A. D. 1310), Ferishta 
observes, Alla-ud-din deputed Mallik Kafur and Khwaja Haji 
with a great army to reduce Dwara Samudra (Dorasamudra) and 
Maabir in the Deccan. Leaving some officers with part of the army 
at Peitun, on the Godavari, to overcome the Yadava King, Mallik 
Kafur continued !iis march to the south. On crossing the Yadava 
frontier he began to lay waste the country and eventually reached 
the seacoast, after three month’s march from Delhi. During a great 
part of this time “they were opposed by the Hindoos, whose 
countries they traversed. Among others they engaged Bilal Dew, 
Raja of the Carnatic and defeating him, took him prisoner, and 
ravaged his territory’’ ^ It is significant to notice that Mallik Kafur 
was attacked by the Hindus before his invasion of Dorasamudra. 
This might lead us to conclude that on his way to the latter place 


* E. C., VlII, Sa, 156. 

* Ferishta-Briggs, l,p. 369. 
» IWd.,p. 373. 
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he passed through or near Hangal, where his passage was dis- 
puted by the Kadambas. It is likely that a battle was fought in 
which the Muhammadans were victorious, and they marched on 
Dorasamudra, which held out attractions of rich plunder. Thus it 
was that the selfish policy of self-aggrandizement that was so 
closely followed by Vira-Ballaja redounded to his own ruin along 
with that of the other south Indian dynasties. Divided by internal 
dissensions, the Hindus failed to combine their forces and to offer 
an united front to the Muhammadan invader. VirH-Bailaja,who was 
largely responsible for these intestine fueds, paid a heavy penalty 
for his imprudent conduct. He was completely vanquished by 
Mallik Kafur and was forced to capitulate to the Muhammadans. 

The Kadambas seem to have slowly revived their power 
after their defeat by Mallik Kafur. But by this time the Hoysalas 
also forced their way up and once again started their encroach- 
ments. Before 1320 they conquered the southern part of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand till the Talaguppe hobli in the Sagar 
taluqua‘. it is not improbable that by 1324 they also occupied 
Gutti. But we do not notice any further encroachments on the 
part of the Hoysajas; and apparently the Kadambas retained the 
rest of this province as well as the Hangal Five Hundred. The 
possible reason for this sudden stop of operations in the west 
was that in 1326 an expedition sent by Muhammad II, of the house 
of Tughlak, completely defeated Vira-Ballaja and demolished the 
city of Dorasamudra*. 

The Hoysaja kingdom once again crippled evidently took a 
long time to revive and regain its former power. But that unfor- 
tunate incident was productive of one good result inasmuch as it 
made Vira-Ballaja see the necessity of changing his policy. Instead 
of wasting his energies in fighting with his neighbours, he now 
rightly determined to strengthen his frontier defences against the 
more formidable enemy from the north. Ferishta tells us that Vi- 
ra-Ballaja accordingly built a strong city on the frontier of his 
kingdom and named it Beejanaggar (Vijayanagara) after his son 
Beeja (Vijaya). He then mustered a strong force and placed it 
under the command of Krishn Naig (Krishna Nayaka), instructing 

* E. C., Vlll, Sa, 135 (Kanarese original). 

s Ziau-d din BamI, Tarik-l Firoz Shahi, Elliot, 111, p. 236. Cf. Rice, 
Mysore and Coorg, p. 107; Krlshnaswami Aiyangar, South India and 
her Muhammadan Inmders,^. 136. 
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him to proceed against Warangal. Krishna Nayaka reduced War- 
angal, and compelled Imad-ul-Mulk, the governor, to retreat to 
Dowlatabad. Ballaja-deva and Krishna Nayaka, continues Ferishta, 
concluded a defensive alliance with the Raja of Maabir who was 
formerly a tributory ‘'to the government of the Carnatic*' S L e, the 
Hoysala King. This Raja of Maabir — which evidently means the 
king of the west coast*— seems to have been no other than the 
Kadamba King of Goa, who had just then revived the power of their 
family. For at the time which we are speaking about, the Qoa Ka- 
dambas were the only powerful ruling family in the west, and they 
bore the title of the “lord of the Western Ocean’*^. Furthermore, the 
statement of Ferishta that the kings of Maabir were once the tri- 
butaries of the Hoysalas, perfectly agrees with the information 
furnished by the records that Vira-Ballala 11 levied tribute from 
the Goa Kadamba King Vijayaditya II \ To proceed with our 
narrative, the confederate Hindus siezed the country occupied by 
the Muhammadans in the Dekkan, and expelled them so that, con- 
cludes Ferishta, “within a few months Mahomed Toghluk had no 
possessions in that quarter except Dowlutabad**". 


^ Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 427. 

2 The Muhammadans of India in common with the Arabs called all 

the west coast of India Maabir, or the landing place, from their 
making it the first land after they leave Arabia. In a narrower sense, 
this term was probably applied to the coast of Konkan, for the reason 
that there was at this time considerable commercial intercourse 
between Goa and Arabia, as will be seen in a later chapter. The 
same country is called Ma'bar— the real Arabic word, of which 
Maabir seems to be a corrupted form— by Ziau-d din Barni, 1. c. 

3 Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 572. The Kadambas of Hangal do not seem 

to have joined this confederacy and it was probably for this reason 
that they were attacked in 1347 by Marapa, who had been entrusted 
by Vira-Ballala III with the defence of the Northern frontier, and 
who along with his brothers succeeded to the government of Karna- 
taka after the downfall of the Hoysala dynasty. E. C., VIII, Sb, 
375. Cf. note 5 below. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 119. Cf.y. B. B. /?. A. S., IX, p, 231. Ou- 
supposition that the king of Maabir was the Kadamba King of Qoa 
is further confirmed by the fact that at the conclusion of the first 
expedition under Mailik Kafur, the latter built a mosque at Ram- 
eswar (Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp.373-374), which Mr, Briggs seems to 
identify with Cabo de Riama in Salsette, Qoa. He says: 'The Rames- 
war here alluded to must be the point of that name in Canara, south of 
Qoa and not that at "Adam's Bridge*', on the Gulf of Manar". 

5 Ferishta-Briggs, h c. It seems that the northern frontier was at this time 
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After obtaining this victory over the Delhi Mussulmans and 
having fortified the northern boundaries of his kingdom, Ballala III 
turned his arms against the Muhammadans of the south. Ibn Batuta 
affirms that this monarch encroached on the territory of the Sultan 
of Madura and laid siege to the city of Cobban for six months. 
At the end of this period the Muhammadans being attacked on all 
sides by the Hindus made a desperate attempt to repulse the 
enemy. They attacked them unawares when the latter were en- 
joying their siesta. The coup de main succeeded; Ballaja-deva’s 
army was completely vanquished and the King himself was taken 
prisoner. The Muhammadans were determined to exterminate the 
enemy of their race, and not even the promise of fabulous riches 
could make them derogate from the object of their attack. The 
King was flayed alive and his skin was stuffed with straw and 
suspended from the walls of the city ‘. 

The death of Vira-Ballaja was an irretrievable loss to the 
Hoysajas, and practically marked the end of the Hoysala dynasty. 
Vira-Ballaja IV, the son of the murdered King, wore the crown 
for two or three years, and the power of the Hoysajas soon melted 
away. 


entrusted to the care of Harihara 1 of Vijayanagara and hfs brothers. 
Ct. Heras, Beginnings of Vijayanagara Hislory,pp. 93-101. 

‘ Defremery-Sanguinetti, Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, IV, pp. 195-198. 



CHAPTER XIX 


Purandara-Raya 


A ll these momentous events, recorded in the last chapter, were 
crowded within such a brief span of fifteen years that it does 
not seem improbable that the Kadambas were all the while enjoy- 
ing the blessings of peace. But the end of the Kadambas was not 
far removed from that of the Hoysajas. Though the ruling dynas- 
ty fell, the organisation of the Empire they had left was too strong 
for the disrupting forces to work out their norma! results. We 
have said above that the defence of the northern frontier was 
entrusted to Harihara and his brothers. These trustees now came 
forward as the successors of the Hoysaja Emperors and carried on 
the government in the same way as before. In 1347 Marapa, 
one of the brothers of Harihara, started on an expedition of con- 
quest to the west. An inscription of this year says that when Mar- 
apa was proceeding to Gokarna, he encountered the Kadamba King 
“surrounded like ^akra by an army composed of elephants, horse- 
men and foot-soldiers, and defeating him in battle came to that 

place of leisure” *. The inscription does not mention the name of 
this King. However he seems to have been known as Purandara- 
Raya, who is said in an epigraph of the Shimoga taluqua to have 
made a grant to Vidya^ankara or Vijaya- Sankara-Bharati-guru 


i E. C., VIII, Sb, 375. 

* E. C., VII, 8h, 79. This inscription does not seem genuine, not only be- 
cause the date appears to be 1154 while speaking of Harihara I of 
Vljayanagara, but also because of the use of the word Vidyanagara 
instead of Vijayanagara. Cf. Heras, Beginnings of Vljayanagara His- 
tory, pp. 19-®. Yet the fact of its fabrication proves the historicity of 
Purandara-Raya. The fabricators of this inscription wanted to give all 
possible appearance of truth to the document. Hence the persons 
named were to be historical personages. Otherwise they could not 
obtain the effects intended. 
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This person was the Jagat guru of the Wringer! ma^ha from 1228 to 
1333 ^ Hence Purandara-Raya who was his contemporary, was 
also the contemporary of Marapa. Moreover Harihara I, the first 
Vijayanagara King, is reported in the same record to have renewed 
the grant made by the Kadamba Purandara-Raya. This would imply 
that Harihara was considered to be a successor of Purandara-Raya; 
and indeed after the defeat of the Kadamba King by Marapa, 
Harihara very likely took possession of the Kadamba territory. 

Purandara-Raya is described in the above inscription from the 
Shimoga taluqua as “an ornament of the Kadamba-kula”. From the 
same record it also appears that he bore the name of Kadambara- 
sa. Another record from the same taluqua associates him with the 
government of Samantadurga and Banavasi, and confers on him the 
title of Maharaja *. 

The conquest of Purandara-Raya closes the last chapter in the 
glorious history of the Hangal Kadambas. For ten long centuries 
interspersed with glorious and memorable events, the Kadambas 
had held the field victorious in the Dekkan. The defeat of the 
Kadamba King by Marapa and the probable acquisition of his 
territory by the sons of Safigama terminated a victorious dynasty 
with the absorption of its territories by the newly founded Vijaya- 
nagara Empire ^ 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore, I, p. 380. 

- E. C., VII, Sh, 80. For the same reasons as mentioned above, this 
inscription is also to be considered not genuine. Besides it is for the 
first time that a copper-plate grant is signed by a Kadamba King, 
a fact which further confirms our suspicion. This seems to be the 
custom of the Vijayanagara Emperors. Hence the grant seems to|have 
been fabricated in later days. 

3 Nikitin, the mediaeval Russian traveller, who was in India towards the 
close of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, speaks of the “Hindoo Sultan 
Kadam’’, who resided at Bichenegher (Vijayanagara). Nikitin, India 
in the Fifteenth Century, p 21) (Hakluyt Society). From this statement 
Mr. Sewell thought that Nikitin favoured the view that the Vijayana- 
gara rulers “belonged to the old royal house of the Kadambas of 
Banavase”. Sewell, A Fornottm Empire, p. 22. Several years 
before, Mr. Lewis Rice also had advanced the theory that the Sangama 
family were connected with the Kadambas. Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, 
p. XXVI. But there seems to be no epigraphlcal evidence to support 
this view. Rev. Taylor, Oriental Manuscripts, II, p. 67, records 
the tradition mentioning the Kadamba prince Sankara-deva in 
the S. S. 1258 or A. D. 1336. We have no epigraphical evidence as 
regards this King. He was perhaps immediately related to 
Purandara-Raya, though we do not dare to affirm that he was his 
son, for the dates of Rev. Taylor do not seem trustworthy. 




PART V 


The Kadambas of Qoa 






CHAPTER I 


Origin of the Dynasty 


' I 'hough the authority of the Kadambas was considerably un- 
* dermincd by the Chalukya conquerors, their power, it would 
appear, was not completely eclipsed. They still retained con- 
siderable influence in the period of their political obscurity and 
maintained the prestige of being one of the foremost families in 
Karnataka. As in the days of their ascendancy they continued to 
intermarry with other royal families still ruling in the country. Thus 
the Velurpajayam plates affirm that the consort of the Paliava King 
Dantivarmma, who ruled in the 8th century, was Aggajanimmatl, 
who is called “a crest jewel of the Kadamba family” So an 
inscription of the 9th century tells us that Devabbarasi, the 
crowned Queen of the Nolamba King Mahendra, was of Ka- 
damba extraction Again the insurrection of t!:e Kadambas 
of Banavasi in the 10th century, shows that they were as influen- 
tial then as they were in the 9th century; and though they were 
defeated and the rebellion collapsed, the Chalukyas regarded them 
as a power not to be neglected. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the Chalukyas made common cause with them and with their as- 
sistance brought about the overthrow of the Rashtrakutas. 

That the progenitors of the Goa Kadambas were also at this 
time sufficiently powerful is confirmed by the Marcella plates 
of Shashtha-deva *, which by recording the achievements of 
these chiefs before they established themselves as feudatories of the 
Chalukyas, show that they were men of consequence. The earliest 
of these chieftains according to this document, is KantakScharya, 
a-bout whom it avers that “ his fame like endowed kings went 
even beyond the seven seas”; that he had installed many distress- 


‘ 5././,n. part5,p.5U. 

* C. C., X, Mb, 50. 

* Appendix, 111, No. 1. 
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ed kings; and that he was well known for his wealth and heroism. 
Nagavarmma, his son and successor, was learned in the Vedas and 
political science, and “deserved praise even from kings”. Guhalla- 
deva I, who succeeded Nagavarmma, seems to have enjoyed 
greater power than was ever exercised either by his father or his 
grand-father. The record compares him to Arjuna, and as if by 
way of illustrating his valour says that he killed a tiger with his 
bare fists. The record proceeds: “He who had surpassed even 
the powers of the god Indra, by his spreading fame, protected the 
earth by rendering it free from the fear of anybody and bringing 
it under his royal umbrella. He was an ally of the kings (reign- 
ing in countries) extending to the sea.” These kings were very 
likely the southern ^ilaharas who were ruling on the western 
coast with Goa as their capital. 

This King begot Shashtha, whom we indentify with Chaturbhu- 
ja of the later inscriptions*. It was probably during Chaturbhuja's 
reign that the Kadambas of this branch finally established them- 
selves as mahamandale^varas. This King seems to have been a 
contemporary of Irivabedanga-deva of the Hangal Kadamba fam- 
ily, who, we know for certain, took part in the rebellion against the 
Rashtrakutas. Chaturbhuja also very likely joined this grand coa- 
lition of the southern powers; or else we would not be able to ac- 
count for the rise of the family as one of the feudatories of the 
Chalukyas in the 10th century. The original kingdom of the Goa 
Kadambas seems to have been the country to the south of the island 
of Goa including a part of Salsette and perhaps a strip of land ex- 
tending towards the Western Ghauts. Their capital was Chandra- 
pura, the modern Chandor. This appears to be one of the 
most ancient towns in the Kohkaij, probably founded by Chandra- 
ditya, a son of the Chalukya King Pulikesi il ^ This prince ap- 
parently ruled over the Kohkao as a viceroy on behalf of his father. 
The ancient importance of the town could therefore be one of the 


i Ouhalla-deva II according to this inscription was the son of Shashtha. 
The former is said in other Inscriptions of the family to be the son 
of Chaturbhuja, which shows that Chaturbhuja was the tittle of 
Shashta. Archivo da Secretaria Qeral do Qoverno, Panglm, Moncoes 
do Reino, No 93, fol. 1396. This Document was published by Xavieis 
Descrlpcao do Coguelro, Arequeira e Moedas de Goa, pp. 61-65; and 
also in Qabinete Litterario das Pontainhas, I. 

* a. Stuirta Gomes, Chandrapur nao sera Chandor, BoletimDo Instituto 
Vasco da Gama, No. 7, pp. 4l~42, Cf. /. A., VIll, p. 45. 
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causes for its being selected as the capital of the new chiefs. Indeed 
in the Dvyasharaya, a Sanskrit work which was probably written 
by the famous Jaina guru Hemachandra in the 12th century, King 
Jayaque^i (I) is said to have been ruling at Chandrapura*. Fur- 
ther the geographical situation of this town, on the left bank of 
the river straightly leading to the sea, must have enhanced its ad- 
vantages as a capital. The memory of Guhalla-deva, one of the 
early chiefs of the family, seems to have been perpetuated in mod- 
ern Chandor, as his name is associated with one of the gates of the 
ancient fort. All these facts seem to point to Chandrapura as the 
pristine capital of the Goa Kadambas. 


1 /. A., IV, p. 2:^- This city is located iti the Dekkan by Hemachandra, 
but here this word evidently means the whole of India south of the 
Narbada river and the Vindya mountains. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties^ 
p, says that this city of Chandrapura mentioned by Hemachandra 
“has not been indentificd,— unless, perchance, the name is a Sans- 
kritised form denoting Cliandgad, the chief town of the mahal of that 
name in the Bclgaum District.” Dr. Fleet was not well accquainted 
with the geography of Goa, nor could he kno^v in those early days 
of historical research in Karnataka that in the time of Jayakesi I the 
Kadamba Dynasty of Goa had not yet conquered the Belgaum District. 
'Fhe lirst stone inscription of these kings above the Ghauts belongs to 
Guhalla-deva III, and IS found in the village of Kadaroli, Belgaum 
District. Cf. Appendix, 111, No. 21. 



CHAPTER 11 


Guhalla«deva II 


Q uhalla-deva was the son of King Chaturbhuja and of his Queen 
Akka-devi An inscription of one of his successors describes 
him as “the eye of the Universe, of extensive majesty, on account 
of whose brilliance the masses of the darkness of liis foes took to 
themselves ail abode in the most dreadful caverns”®. The Mar- 
cella plates of his son Shashtha state that he was “an or- 
nament of the race of the Kadambas. The atoms of dust from 
his lotus feet were playing on the rows of the heads of the humil- 
iated kings of the se\en Malayas” We may deduce from these 
remarks that he overcame the neighbouring rulers and extended the 
boundaries of his kingdom. These conquests, as the word “Malayas” 
seems to imply, probably consisted in tlie subjugation of a portion 
of the Western Ghauts. This fact however should not lead us to con- 
clude that he always acted on the offensive. The records clearly 
state that the infant Kadamba kingdom had to contend with many 
powerful enemies during this period. “He annihilated,” says a 
copper-plate charter of his grandson Jayakesi, “many wicked and 
cruel enemies of his crown and took possession of their riches and 
innumerable precious pearls” ^ Nevertheless it is plain that when 
occassions of self-aggrandisement offered themselves, Guhalla-deva 
did not hesitate to undertake offensive warfare. This is proved by 
the same cliarter when it records that “many kings and chiefs of 
powerful ports feared him, for they were afraid that he would de- 
prive them of their power and kingdoms” The extent of his fame 

’ Appendix, 111, No. 1. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings ofGoa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p. 272. 

3 Appendix, HI, No. 1. 

< Archivo da Secrelaria Gcral do Qovemo, Pangim, Moncoes do Reino, No. 
93. fol. 1396. 3 Ibid. 
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may be gathered from the remarks made about his rule in the Ka- 
damba inscriptions. We have it in the charter of Jayake^i that 
he diffused the dread of his aims in all directions even as the 
moon spreads her bright rays‘. The Marcella inscription says that 
he spread his splendour by bringing the whole earth under one 
royal canopy *. 

Guhalla-deva apears in the Panjini plates of Jayakesi 1 to have 
helped a Pallava King. The record says; “Who was the resort of 
the Pallava (kings), who were frightened on account of the gaping 
mouths of the jackals howling cruelly in their revelry of having 
tasted the juice of tlie besieged bodies; whose victory is still pro- 
claimed by the battlefields, fierce on account of the arrangement 
of a multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in the surrounding 
regions opposed to him” 

It is obvious from the above extract that during a war be- 
tween the Pallava King and his enemies, the former suffered severe 
reverses at the hands of the latter, and was besieged in his own 
capital; whereupon Giihalla-deva marched to his assistance and 
after vanquishing the besiegers raised the siege. But who this 
Pallava King was we are not able to say with certainty at the pre- 
sent stage of historical research. We may probably identify him with 
one of the Nojamba kings who were ruling at this time the No- 
jambavadi province. These Nolambas styled themselves Pallavas 
and were perhaps recognised as such by their neighbours ^ The 
Nojamba King contemporary of Ouhalla was Nojambadhiraja, 
who, we know, came into hostile contact with the Chojas-'. It may 
be that in one of these engagements he was hard pressed by the 
enemy, and he called in the assistance of Guhalla-deva. 

The inscriptions also speak of a pilgrimage made by Guhalla- 
deva to the temple of Sri Somesvara. This was evidently the 
celebrated temple of Somnath in Saurastra. which was well known 
as a place of pilgrimage throughout Hindustan from the earliest 
times. He seems to have sailed from his capital Chandrapura, 
situated on the left bank of the Paroda river. But hardly had he 
reached half way, when the mast of his ship broke and he was com- 


* Ibid. 

* Appendix, III, No. 1. 

» Ibid., No. 2. 

* The Pallava dynasty had long before become extinct. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 57. 
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pelled to make his way to the nearest port on friendly terms with 
him. This was the port of Goa, where lived a rich Muhammadan 
merchant named Madumod who came to the help of the stranded 
King. “A native of this city,” says the inscription, “named Madum- 
od, of Taji origin, the wealthiest among all the sea-faring traders, a 
person of great.wisdom, rendered a great and public service to the 
above-mentioned king Quhaldev”. The record concludes that he 
gave the King “as much wealth as nobody in any part of the world 
not even a king, could offer” *. 

The record while narrating this incident throws a flood of 
light on the condition of Goa in the 11th century. It is evident 
that it was not in the possession of the Kadambas at this time. It 
probabiy formed part of the southern ^ilahara kingdom, which 
comprised the Konkan Nine Hundred and the Iridige country. 
We learn for the first time from this record that Arab traders were 
already .'settled at Goa and were cariying on trade with the western 
world. For as Senhor Braganza Pereira has observed, Mudam- 
od was very likely a Muhammadan merchant whose real name 
was Muhammad, and the fact that he was of Taji origin clearly 
shows that he originally came from Taji, a piace in Arabia 


i Archivo da Secretaria Geral do Ooverno, PanKim, Mancoes do Rcino, 
No. 93, fol. 1396. 

® Braganza Pereira, Orienie Portuguese, XVI, pp. 69-70. 
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Shashtha°>deva 11 


S hashtha-deva was the son and successor of Guhalla-deva 
He is variously known in the inscriptions as Shashtha, Chatta, 
Chattala and Chattaya*. We have already explained how Gu- 
halla-deva strengthened his position by reducing the neighbouring 
chieftains. Shashtha-deva closely adhered to Ids father’s policy. 
The result was that before the end of Ids reign he became the 
acknowledged master of the whole of the Kohkan. 

In this achievement Shashtha-deva seems to have been helped 
by the dissensions that prevailed at this time between the north- 
ern and the southern branches of the Silahara Dynasty. The in- 
scriptions however, though they allude to this unhappy occur- 
rence, do not disclose the names of the respective sovereigns that 
brought about this fatal conflict. Nevertheless if any inferences 
can be drawn from the extent of th * territories of a dynasty at dif- 
ferent periods of its history, it may be presumed that the struggle 
took place in the leign of the Northern Silahara King Arikesari. 
For we are told in his Thana charter that he, unlike his predeces- 
sors, ruled over the whole of the Kohkan This shows that Ari- 
kesari captured the latter territory from the southern Silaharas to 
whom, as we know, it originally belonged Our conclusion is 

‘ £. /., Xlll, p. 309. 

* Ibid., pp. 309, 310; Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 567; Fleet, Inscriptions 
relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., LX, p. 273. 
s Asiatic Researches, I, p. 357. 

* The records of these families show that the hereditary kingdom of the 
Northern Silaharas comprised the Island of Salsette to the notth of 
Bombay, and the adjoining territory commonly known as Kapardlka- 
dvlpa or Kavadl-dvipa; while that of the southern Silaharas consisted 
of the Konkan Nine Hundred namely, the major portion of the present 
territory of Goa and the Irldige country, which probably Included 
the Sawantwadi State and the Ratnagiri District. Cf. Fleet, Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 538. 
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further strengthened by the fact that the Southern Silahara dynasty 
became extinct at about this period with Rattaraja as its last 
ruler. Now this Rattaraja was a contemporary of the above- 
mentioned Arikesaii which is a conclusive proof that the conflict 
arose during their rule. It must however be noted that though 
Arikesari prevailed against his enemies in this war, and even 
succeeded in putting an end to their^sway, the result was not an 
unmixed blessing for the northern Silaharas. For as the warfare 
had to be continued for a long time before the enemy was brought 
to complete subjection, this protracted struggle must have natural- 
ly weakened the power of the northern Silaharas by exhausting 
their resources. The calamity was further aggravated by the 
death of Arikesari soon after, as in the reign of his infant son 
Chittaraja, the authority of the central government was greatly 
relaxed *. 

Tills gave an opportunity tor Shashtlia-deva to make a bid 
for the sovereignty of the Konkan. Advancing from his capital 
Chandrapura, he fir.st a inexed tlie Konkan Nine Hundred and then 
extending his conquests to the north subdued even Kavadi-dvipa, 
the hereditary province of the Northern Silaharas. Referring to 
this expedition the Nnrendra inscription of Jayakesi II observes: 
“As he took Kavadi-dvipa and many other regions, built a bridge 
with lines of ships reaching as far as Lanka, and claimed tribute 
among grim barbarians, exceedingly e.calted was the dominion of 
the Kadamba sovereign, which many called a religious estate for 
the establishment (of the worship) of Rama” • . 

It is plain that the island of Lanka referred to in this inscription 
was not tne island of Ceylon. This designation was metaphorical- 
ly applied to the island of Goa, which on account of its situation 


* There is an inscription of Rattaraja, which gives him a date in the 
month Jyeshtha (May-June) of the Kilaka Samvatsara, S. S. 930, cor- 
responding to A. D. 1008. The copper-plate charter of Arikesari is 
dated in the month of Kartika (October-November) of the S.S. 930,/. e- 
A, D. 1017. Asiatic Researches, I, p. 357. He seems to have died 
about 1024 or 1025, since we see his son Chittaraja making a grant in 
1026. Bhuler, A Grant of Chlitaraja-deva, I.A., V, pp. 277, 280. Accor- 
dingly giving him a reign ot 25 years, he must have come to the throne 
in A. D. 1000. 

» ibid. 

» Xlll, p. 309. 
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resembled the classic island of Siihhala. This is probably the 
origin of the title of the Southern ^ilaharas namely, “the best of 
the Siihhala Kings.” The Kadamba chroniclers accepted this de- 
signation since the King of Goa had been vanquislied by their 
sovereign, and they could flatter his vanity by comparing him to 
the hero of the Ramayana, who defeated Ravana, the Lord of 
Lanka. That this was their intention is clear from the Degamve 
inscription when it records that “the lord ot Lanka was subdued 
by him,” though “(he had) not (to his aid) rhe building of a bridge, 
nor the siege of a fortress, nor the etiorts of t.ie leaders of the 
monkey troops, nor yet the energy of the sou of Vasumitra” \ It 
must however be said that tr.e Lord of Lanka mentioned here does 
not refer to the King of the So ithern Siiaaaras, wlio, as we have 
seen, had already been dispossessed of tueir .v.ngdoni, but to the 
northern Silahara ruler, wiio possibly i:: conformity with the usual 
practice of adopting tlio title- of the defeated monarchs had styled 
himself “the lord of Lanka.” 

Shashtha-deva however did nol wish lO exterminate the 
northern Silahara power. What he wanted was to make tliem 
acknowledge his overlordship, and when thi; was agreed to he 'e- 
stored to them their original kingoom, namely the province of Kava- 
di-dvipa. This we gather from the Narendra inscription whicn, 
speaking of Shashtha-deva, lemaiks; ’ When the exalted valour of 
Chattaya deva in his sport upon the ocean readied him, Mammu- 
ri of the famous Thaneya, hearing ol it came into his presence, 
saw him, led him to his palace, and displayed intense affeclion; 
and he bestowed on him his daughter with much pomp and gave 
to his son-in-law five lakhs of gold” -. 

It follows from tlie above extiact that the Silaiiaras ever since 
their defeat in the reign of Chittaraia had been feudatories of 
King Shashtha. Hence when he visited their court in the time cf 
Mammuri, the third brother of Chittaraja, the former treated him 
with great respect befitting a suzerain lord and as a token of his 
esteem he gave him his own daughter in marriage. The composer 
of the inscription gives us an insiglit into the thoughts of Mam- 
muri at that psychological moment. “As though saying,” he 
writes, “ ‘To what other man that will repay me again with cor- 

» Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p. 272. 

* Xm, p. 310. 
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responding kindness, rather than this Lord of the Ocean, can I do 
it?’. King Mammuri duly bestowed a garland on King Chattaya 
amidst the approval of the world, bearing. . .as a brilliant example 
of liberality and a fhampal-acharya’’ K This conduct of Mammuri 
towards his overlord Shashtha-deva has an exact parallel in the 
treatment given by Jayakesi 1, the son of Shahstha-deva to his 
overlord the Chalukya Emperor Vikramaditya Permadi-deva. The 
same Narendra inscription affirms that when the latter visited his 
kingdom, Jayakesi 1, went to meet him, and bestowed on him his 
daughter, together with “abundant ornaments, many damsels, a 
treasury, and wedding-gifts without count’’*. 

Another interesting fact mentioned about Shashtha-deva is that 
he made a voyage to the land of Saura^tra. “When gardens on 
every side’’, the inscription relates, “white plastered houses, alleys, 
horse-stables, fiower gardens, agreeably connected bazars, harlots’ 
quarters, and tanks were charming the eye, the Lord of the Ocean 
(Chattaya) duly proceeded on (his ships) over the sea in sport, 
along with (the whole population) of Gove with great pomp as far 
as the land of Surashtra’’. This voyage to Saurastra reminds us 
of the one made by his father Guha!la-deva. It was evidently a 
pilgrimage made to the temple of Somnath, for the same inscription 
says that on this occasion Shashtha-deva fixed a lower price for 
rootcamphor, so that all might partake of the worship of “the lord 
Somanatha’’ He also seems to have visited other sacred shrines 
such as Gokarija and the Mahalakshmi temple at Kolhapur*. 

It is clear from what has been said that Shashtha-deva was as 
great a ruler as his father had been. Consequently it isnotstrange, if 
we find that all the records that speak of him pay a rich tribute to his 
kingly qualities. “He became gloriously manifest’’, says the Degam- 
ve record of one of his successors, “as if he were a sixth among the 
bulls of the Pandavas in the Kaliyuga to destroy the force of Duryo- 
dhana’’ ^ The Goa charter of his son Jayakesi I states that he was 
successful in war like a lion among elephants and that he was the 
veritable column of the world ®. We have already mentioned that 


1 £. /., XII, p. 310. 

» Ibid., p. 309. 

» Ibid. 

* Appendix, III, No. 1. 

5 Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p, 272. 

» Archive da Secretaria Cieral do Qoverno, Pangim, Moncoes do Reino, 
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he levied tribute from “the grim barbarian tribes” The Goa 
charter of Jayake^i above referred to speaks of his having claimed 
tribute from the sea-ports such as Simbualla, Seylla and Mega 
This may perhaps be understood to mean that he made the traders 
importing commodities into his kingdom from the above ports pay 
certain customs duties . 

The inscriptions do not speak of ShaShtha-diva’s abilities as 
an administrator. There is no doubt that he had always the good 
of his subjects at heart; and this is proved by the fact that he 
reduced the price of camphor so that all his subjects, both rich and 
poor, might take part in the worship of the gods without much 
difficulty “He was kind to his people”, concludes the charter 
of Jayakedi 1, “and by his works he redressed all the wrongs in 
his kingdom” *. 

It is no wonder that under the fatherly care of such a prince, 
the city of Goa grew and flourished. Encouraged by Shashtha-deva, 
traders from different countries must have flocked to this empori- 
um. We have already quoted the glorious description of the city 
given in the Narendra inscription of Jayakesi II. With its parks 
and gardens beautifully laid out, its agreeably connected bazars, 
and the wh.te-plasteiCd liouses; with its horse-stables, and 
harlots’ quarters, the city of Goa must have presented indeed a 
magnificent spectacle. We learn from another inscription of 
Jayakesi found in Goa, that the roads that led to Shashtha-deva’s 
capital were always filled with a concourse of people who were 
going to or returning from his capital ^ 

Shashtha-deva ruled for a very long period. The earliest re- 
cord that speaks of him is dated in the Piavanga Samvatsara, §• 
928 by mistake for 929, corresponding to A. D. 1007-08 *. He is 
here represented as the mahamagdale^vara under the Chalukya 
Emperor jayasirhha II, who was then perhaps a Yuvaraja’. It is also 
obvious that the latter’s reign was synchronous with that of Shash- 


‘ EJ., XIll, p. 307. These were perhaps the people of the Chants, who are 
referred to fn the reign of Jayakesi III. 

* Archive da Secretaria Qeral do Qovemo, 1. c. 

» XIII, p. 300. 

♦ Archivo da Secretaria Oeral do Ooverno, 1. c. 272. 

* Appendix, III, No. 2. 

• Fleet, Kitttarm Dynasties, p. 567. 

1 iUd„p.436. 



tha-deva; for none of his inscriptions speak of any other ruler of this 
branch of the Kadambas as his feudatory. It is possible that 
Shashtha-deva reigned a few years more than his overlord. A 
continuation of the same Gudicafti inscription which represents 
Jayake^i I, the son of Shashtha-deva as the tnahamandal^vara of 
the Chalukya Emperor Some^v^a, the successor of Jayasiihha, is 
dated in the Anada Samvatsara S. 974 expired (by mistake 973) cor- 
responding to A. D. 1052-53*. This would perhaps show that Shash- 
tha-diva died in 1050 or thereabout after a long reign of about 
forty-five years. 



CHAPTER IV 


Jayakesi 1 


S hashtha-deva was succeeded by his son Jayakesi I. It seems 
certain that the strong rule of the former for well-nigh half 
a century resulted in the firm establishment of the Kadamba 
sway over the KohkaQ. Consequently when Jayakesi 1 ascended 
the throne, he could venture to take the bold step of making 
Qopakapattaqa, the erstwhile capital of the Southern Silaharas, 
the principal seat of his government. “His arm”, says the inscrip- 
tion, “being the resting place for the embraces of the goddess of 
bravery he, most energetically illuminating the world with the 
abundance of his fame, spotless as the tremulous rays of the 
moon, made his firm abode in the city of Gopakapatfaija” 

Jayakesi I was a worthy son of a great father. We have it in 
his own copper-plate charter that many princes and lords of 
other ports and of sea-girt islands paid homage to him*. He is 
reported to have always put himself at the head of his powerful 
fleet which, says the inscription, “was ever ready with numberless 
fortified vessels to sail through the seas” ^ The importance of 
the fleet as an arm of warfare had been realized in the reign of 
Shashtha-deva, who had used it with great advantage in subjuga- 
ting the Northern Silaharas. Jayakesi, it appears from the above 
record, improved it and rendered it more efficient. It is not strange 
therefore, if before long he made his power felt by the neighboui- 
ing princes. , 

We learn from the Degam ve inscription of his grandson Slva- 
chltta that Jayakesi I slew the King of Kapardika-dvipa^ The 


* Fleet, inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Qoa, 

IX, p. 283. 

» Archivo da Secretaria Oeral do Ooverno, Pangtm, Moncoes do Reim, 
No 93, fol. im 

* lUd. 


* Fleet, 0 . c., p. 272. 
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inscription however does not mention the name of this ruler, nor 
the circumstances that finally led to his destruction. But the fact 
that Mammuri, the northern Silahara King who had been restored 
to his kingdom of Kapardika-dvTpa by Shashtha-deva, died about 
the year 1056 A. D. and that nothing is thereafter heard of his 
dynasty till the year 1095, would suggest that it was Mammuri 
that met his death at the hands of Jayake^i. It may be that soon 
after the demise of the great King Shashtha-deva, his feudatory 
Mammuri, thinking that he could take advantage of the new 
King’s inexperience rebelled against Jayakesi 1. But the latter, 
thanks to the efficient army and fleet left by his father, defeated 
and killed the rebel and annexed his province to his already exten- 
sive kingdom. From Kapardika-d vlpa he probably led an inroad in- 
to the Lata kingdom for a grant of the time of Jayakesi records that 
‘he killed the pride of the best of the Latas’ ‘. 

jayakesi is also said to have uprooted a certain Kama-deva*. 
But who this Kama-deva was is not speciiied in the lithic records. 
However while studying the history of the De'vkan, we are made 
aware of one Tribhuvanamalla Kama-deva, wl.o lived in the first 
quarter of the 12th century. He was a feudatory diief under the 
Chalukya Emperor Vikiamaditya VI and belongeci to the Paijdya 
family®. It is not certain in what part of the country his kingdom 
lay, but if one could judge from his titles, he seems to have had 
Gokaiva as his capital and a part of the Southern Konkan for his 
principality. For the inscriptions consulted by Dr. Fleet give him 
the designations of “the Lord of Qokarija, the best of towns”, and 
“the ruler of the Kohkaija rdsAtra’’‘. It is clear from this that 
Kama-deva ruled over a territory bordered on the northern side by 
the kingdom of the Kadambas. This close proximity was obviously 
not conducive to cordial relations. It appears that they encroach- 
ed on each other's dominions; for the fact that Kama-deva assumed 
the title of “the ruler of the Konkaija rashtra” would go to show that 
he contested with Jayakesi the sovereignty over the Kohkaij. That 
Jayak^i had to contend with a powerful rival is apparent from the 


* Fleet O.C., p. 272. 

* Appendix, in, No. 2. 

» Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 4SI. The reference to the Inscription Is not 
given. 
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viragal found at Raya (Goa). This Inscription records the death 
in an engagement of Hadavala Dovarigobbarasa, who was ad- 
ministering the southern division of the Kadamba kingdom, with 
Vejliapura, the present Velira.as his administrative headquarters*. 
Jayake^i probably directed this officer to deal with the situtation 
but on his failure himself proceeded to the south and won a deci- 
sive victory over his enemy. 

We are told in these inscriptions that Jayake^i I destroyed the 
ChaQdas and the Chojas*. Who these Cha^das were, it is not 
possible to say at the present stage of our knowledge of the dy- 
nasties that ruled in the Dekkan. But with regard to Jayakeii’s 
relations with the Chojas we are informed in the Narendra in- 
scription that “he speedily checked the Chojas who approached 
recklessly as the ocean streams over its bounds” He seems to 
have come in conflict with them during one of their inroads into 
the Chalukya Empire. We saw in the course of our narrative that 
this was the period when the Chojas were disputing with the 
Chalukyas their supremacy over the Dekkan. It is also known that 
though the Chalukyas suffered a few reverses at the outset, So- 
mesvara, the Chalukya Emperor, finally succeeded in ousting the 
enemy from his dominions*. In this task he was very likely help- 
ed by his loyal feudatory Jayakesi. 

The friendship subsisting between the two royal families 
seems to have been strengthened at this period by the marriage of 
the daughter of Jayakesi to Somes vara’s son Vikramaditya, when 
the latter visited the kingdom of the Goa Kadambas. “When 
'the monarch Permadi-deva”, so runs the inscription, “on the 
borders of his land, came with joy, he went to meet him then, gave 
him his own beloved daughter with pouring of water, lavishly 
bestowed on him abundant ornaments, many vessels, a treasury, 
and wedding gifts without count, and became illustrious as 
a tree of desire unique on earth” ^ However it is strange that 
Bilhana does not mention this event in his Vikramankadevacharita. 
He merely says that when Vikramaditya marched through the 


* Appendix, in. No. 3. 

« Ibid., No. 2. 

» E./.,Xin,p.310. 

* S. /. /., I, pp. 52, 134; S. /. !I, p. 11(^ Cam. Desa Inscriptions, 1, p. 

144, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 441. 

» B. /., XIII, p. 310. 
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Malaya country, Jayak^t came to him and brought him presents ^ 

An interesting detail is furnished by . the Karihalasige inscrip- 
tion, which asserts that Jayake^i caused the Chalukyas and the 
Cho] as to become friends at Kanchi*. Taken by itself this infor- 
mation is somewhat perplexing, as Jayake^i is always described in 
the other records as the destroyer of the Choias. But this difficulty 
is cleared by Bilha^a in the Vikramankadevacharita. We have said 
that the Chojas made several attempts to encroach upon the terri- 
tories of the Chalukyas during this period. Bilhana tells us that 
Vikramaditya decided to take some definite action against the 
Ch5|as and marched against them. He was however stopped 
from crushing their power by overtures of friendship on the part 
of the Chola King Rajakesarivarmma (Vlra Rajendra-deva®), who 
offered the hand of his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya, on 
condition that the latter retired to the Tuhgabhadra *. It seems 
certain that Jayake^i joined his son-in-law in this expedition 
against the Chojas and probably acted as the plenipotentiary of 
Vikramaditya and concluded the above treaty with the Choja 
sovereign. This theory admittedly gives a satisfactory explanation 
of the fact recorded in the Karihalasige inscription, that Jayake^i 
brought about the friendship between the Chalukyas and the 
Chojas at Kanchi. 

Another achievement of Jayakesi is that he established the 
Chalukya in his kingdom®. The details connected with this event 
are also to be found in the Vikramankadevacharita. After narrat- 
ing the incidents mentioned above, Bilhana remarks that soon after 
leaving Kanchi the news reached Vikramaditya that his father-in- 
law was dead and that there was a revolution in the Choja king- 
dom. He at once started for the south and installed his brother- 
in-law on the throne of Kanchi. He then returned to the Tuhga- 
bhadra. But he heard almost immediately that his brother-in- 
law had lost his life in a fresh rebellion and that Rajiga, the lord 


* Btthler, Vikramankadevacharita, Introd., p. 34. 

* Fleet, On Som Sanskrit Copper-plates found in the Betgaum Collect- 

orate, /. B. B. B. A. S., IX, p. 242, text line 2. Cf. Fleet, Kanarese 
Dynasties, p. 567. 

» S. /. /., I, pp. 231, 232. 

* Buhler, Vikramankadevacharita, p. 34-35. 

» Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Ooa, 

IX, p. 282. 
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of Vengi*, had taken possession of the throne of Kanchi. He in- 
stantly prepared to give battle to Rajiga. The latter concluded 
an alliance with Some^vara II, the brother of Vikramaditya, 
who was itheir common enemy. When Vikramaditya at length 
reached Rajiga’s forces, Some^vara’s army was encamped with 
hostile intentions not far off in the rear. And in the bloody battle 
that ensued Vikramaditya was victorious. Rajiga fled and Som- 
e^wara was taken prisoner. Bilhaga says that Vikramaditya at first 
intended to restore his brother to liberty and to the throne. But 
eventually he decided otherwise and allowed himself to be pro- 
claimed King of the Dekkan *. 

In fighting this strong coalition Vikramaditya seems to have 
received valuable help from the Yadava prince Seuijachandra II. 
For in the Vratakhanda of Hemadri, Seuija is represented as 
having saved Vikramaditya from a coalition of his enemies and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyaija ^ It is also possible 
that Vikramaditya solicited the help of his powerful feudatory 
Jayake^i. The latter thereupon went to his assistance, and in the 
words of the record, overcoming all opposition he established the 
Chalukya in his kingdom. 

The inscriptions also tell us that Jayake^i I conquered the 
Alupas and the Pallavas *. The former were the feudatories of the 
Chaiukyas, and had been reduced to submission by Vikramaditya 
VP. We have reasons to believe that the Nolambas, who called 
themselves Pallavas at this time, had also been subdued along with 
the Alupas. Possibly in the confusion that followed the civil war 
between Vikramaditya and his brothei Some^vara, they renounced 
their allegiance to the Western Chaiukyas. Consequently on the 
conclusion of the war, Vikramaditya directed his father-in-law 
Jayake^i to subjugate these refractory mahamaijdalesvaras. 

The last accomplishment of Jayake^i mentioned in the records 
is that he assembled the Kadambas and that he made Kirttiga of 


*■ i. e., the Eastern Chalukya King Kulottunga Chola-deva I, whose origin- 
al appellation was RaJendraChola.Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 
445. Mr. K. V. T. Alyer calls him Rajendra Chola 11 and says that he 
was the daughter’s son of Rajendra Chola I. Cf. Alyer, Sk^ches of 
Ancient Deccan, p. 263. 

* Buhler, Vtteramankadevacharita, Introd., pp. 34-37. 

* Bhandai1car,-£arfy History of the Dekkan, p. 102. 

* fleet, I.C. 

* Bulher, p. c., p. 34. 



Banavasi obedient to his will *. The bearing df these statements 
has already been explained in the chapters on ^antivarmma II 
and Kirttivarmma of the Hangai Kadamba family *. 

The enormous influence of Jayake^i is also evidenced from 
the dynastic marriages that were concluded between the Kadamba 
and the other royal families of the day. Thus we learn from 
the Dvyasharaya by Himachandra and Abbhayatilaka that Karpa 
I, of the dynasty of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad, married Mayanalla- 
devi, the daughter of a Kadamba prince Jayake^i who was ruling at 
Chandrapura ^ There is hardly any doubt that this was Jayake^i 
I of the Goa Kadamba family, for King Karija having ruled from 
A. D. 1063-64 to 1093-94 was his contemporary *. 

Himachandra gives an interesting account of this marriage. 
Once an artist happened to visit the court of King Karna and exhi- 
bited to him a roll with portraits on it. Among others the King 
saw a portrait of a maiden of unparalalled beauty; and on inquiries 
he was told that she was the daughter of King Jayake^i of Chandra- 
pura. Further the artist said that many princes wished to wed 
her, but she refused them one and all. After some time she was 
shown the portraits of princes painted by the Buddha /ah’s and see- 
ing the one of Karna, she agreed to marry him. The artist added 
that it was for conveying this message that he had been specially 
deputed by her, and he delivered to the King the presents King 
Jayak^i had sent him. The painter concluded by saying that 
“Raja Jayake^i, knowing that he (Kaiija) was a great Maharaja, 
had sent him an elephant as a present”. Karga was pleased with 
this gift and went out privately to see it. After having examined 
it, he went into the garden where he beheld a beautiful woman, 
who very much resembled the lady whose portrait he had seen in 
the roll. On asking the maiden who was in attendance, he was 
assured that she was the same princess of whom the painter had 
Spoken to him. Karna consented to marry the princess and made 
her his Pat Rani (crowned queen)®. 


‘ B. /., XI, p. 310. 

* Ql. ante, pp.108-111. 

* /.A.,IV,p.m 

« Cf. Bubler, Oranis of Hu Mhttwad Chaubtkya$, /. 4., VI, p. 2ia 
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We said above that Jayake^i i made the city of Goa, the 
capital of his kingdom. There are a few Kadamba inscriptions 
which give us some idea of the splendour of his capital. We are 
told in the Degamve grant of Sivachitta>deva that: *‘The street of 
his (jayake^i’s) capital was completely filled with the palanquines 
of his pandits, constantly passing, the poles of which were cover- 
ed with jewels, and inside which were quivering the golden ear- 
rings (of their owners)”*. One of his own charters remarks that 
It was a “beautiful and pleasing city, the abundant happiness of 
which surpasses the paradise of Indra”. The commercial prosper- 
ity of the place is attested by the fact that the city had trade 
relations with no less than fourteen countries. This shows 
that the fame of Goa as a commercial centre on the west coast 
had travelled far and wide over the continent. The countries 
that are enumerated in the charter are Sihalla, Cailah, Zun- 
gavar, Pandu, Queralla, Chandda, Gandda, Bangalla, Gheatta, 
Gurjara, Laita, Pusta, Srytam and Chandrapur*. 

The above inscription records that the city owed a substan- 
tial part of its prosperity to the wise administration of Sadano, a 
grandson of the merchant Muhammad who, as we have seen, had 
rendered valuable service to Guhalla-deva. Jayake^i appointed 
him governor of the Konka?. Prudent, just and liberal, he was 
well versed in mathematics and “the fourteen arts, ^e four 
recourses, and the seven solicitudes”, it is said that by his wise 
rule and exemplary conduct, he put an end to all rivalry 
and heart-burning in the kingdom; and by visiting those who 
were suspected of ambition (?) with just retribution, he held 


cltifyintani, p. 79. However the account of her experiences in a 
ptevious existence makes us believe that the stories contained in 
this work are pure legends. Moreover the fact that this work was 
completed only in the year 1361 of the Vikramaditya era (A. D 
13034), Ibid., p. VII, i. e., two and a half centuries after the event, is 
another reason why we cannot attach much importance to its evi* 
dence. The Dvyasharaya on the other hand was written in the 12tb 
ceimuy, hardly forty or fifty years after the happening of the event, . 
and gives a plausible account on the whole. 

* fleet, liucripUattM relating to the Kadamba Kings ofOoa, 

iX, p. 273. The dty of Ooa mentioned in this documeiUs was situided 
(HI the Hver Zuartm, to the north of the Island, where it is now Ooa e 
V^M, otdhiarlly known in Konkanim as Orlem Qoem. 

• Arehlvoda Secntnia (leral do Oovemo, Panjlm, Moncoes do Beimt, 

No98,MAm. 
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in check ail the mischief-makers in the country. “The power of 
this pradhanOy" says the inscription, “was firmly established and 
he was sincerely esteemed by all” *. 

The charter would also have us believe that in ancient days 
there was not much trade at Goa and that the prosperity of 
the city dated from the time when this pradhano took up the 
reins of government. For the inscription continues: “Under the 
administration of this minister the city enjoyed great happiness 
and new increase of trade; and all its citizens became richer”. 
When the other ministers became aware of the administrative 
abilities of Sadano, they all allowed him a free hand in their 
respective departments and Jayakesi vested him with extraordi- 
nary powers. 

Armed with these powers, Sadano now determined to estab- 
lish in the capital a charitable institution, which in the Portuguese 
translation of this document is called “casa misericordiosa ”, 
house of mercy. Accordingly he issued orders for its con- 
struction on Friday, the 3rd of Vaixaka, in the year Jaya, of the 
S. 975 or A. D. 1053. The object of founding this institution 
in the capital was to supply food to the poor and the helpless and 
to provide lodgings for the pilgrims. He appointed a standing 
committee who were charged with the duty of daily carrying out 
these provisions. For the upkeep of this house of mercy the ingen- 
ious Governor devised a new tax, which was to be imposed on the 
owners of trading vessels and merchants coming from foreign coun- 
tries. The revenues thus derived, were made over to the house of 
mercy. “When this new customs duty was proclaimed,” says the 
charter, “all the foreign merchants trading iu Goa accepted it 
willingly and took a voluntary vow among themselves to pay the 
tax as a charitable contribution”. Yet the fact that those who 
refused to pay this tax were petialised would indicate that this tax 
was not a voluntary contribution, but was actually imposed on 
them by royal authority. It was further enacted that if any rich 
person, native or alien, happened to die without issue, his 
property after deducting the expenses necessary for his funerai, 
which was to be performed with great pomp, should be transferred 
to the house of mercy. It is gratifying to observe that this 
income was devoted to performing the obsequies of the poor 


< Ibid. 
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dead. The expenses in such cases had to be paid by the treasurer 
in the presence of the King and of his minister 

The Prabhandhacintamani, above referred to, would have us 
believe that Jayakeii met his death by ascending a funeral pyre 
in order to fulfil the promise he had made to a pet parrot. One 
day at the time of taking his meal, we are told, he called the 
parrot to come out of the cage. The parrot uttered the word 
“Puss”, as if to say that it was afraid of the cat. The King looked 
around and not seeing the cat, solemnly assured the parrot that 
he would kill himself, if it sustained any injury from the cat. 
Thereupon the parrot approached the King and perched on the 
golden vessel, and was immediately slain by the cat, which was 
lying hidden under the vessel. When the King saw his pet killed, 
he rose up and not iieeding the importunities of the courtiers, as 
aforesaid burnt himself to death*. The event, though incredible 
nowadays, could have happened in those days of which we are 
writing. Yet the book is so crowded with incredible stories, that 
we are forced to reject this account as a mere fiction of the author 
or a product of popular fancy. 


• Ibid. 

* Tawney, o. c., pp. 112-113. 



Chapter v 


Quhalla-deva III 


Q uhalla-deva was the son and successor of Jayake^i I. He 
probably came to the throne in 1180. There is an inscription 
of this King dated 1003 or A. D. 1181-82, which speaks of him 
as ruling the kingdom in that year ^ 

It was probably in this reign that the island of Kavadi- 
dvipa and the iridige country were lost to the Kadambas of Qoa. 
They were probably conquered from them by Anantapala. For 
the Kharepatan copper-plate inscription describes as “casting into 
the ocean of the edge of his sword those fierce heaps of sin who, at 
a time of misfortune due to the hostility of relatives, obtained 
power devastated the land of the Konkab harassing gods and Brah- 
mans” *. The obvious meaning of this is that Anantapala forced 
the Kadambas to give up the part of the Silahara territory which 
they had annexed in the previous reigns. That Guhalla-deva and 
Anantapala were contemporaries is plain from the various 
grants and charters of the Kadamba and the Silahara families. Thus 
the above record of Anantapala is dated in 1016 correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1(^5, while the Kadaroli inscription of Guhalla-deva 
is dated in the 23rd year of the Chalukya era or A.D. 1098-99*. 

There is no further mention of this ruler in the Kadamba 
records. It is possible that he died without an heir, for he was 
succeeded by his brother Vijayaditya in the early years of the 
12th century. 

Guhalla-deva is described in the Kadaroli inscription above 
referred to as ‘'the great lord of the best of cities by name Gopaka- 
pura”. It is interesting to note that this title is for the first time 
conferred on a Kadamba ruler--a fact which is explained by the 
establishment of the Kadambas in the city of GSpakapattaqa only 
during the reign of bis father Jayak^i. 


1 South Mian Epigraphy, 1926, Nos. 471-472. 

* 'Telang, A New Sliahara Copper-ptate Qmat, t. A., iX, p. 33. 

* AiViendlxJIi.No.21. 



CHAPTER VI 


Vljayadltya 


^ijayaditya appears to have been a more successful ruler than 
▼ his brother Guhaila. He is described in the records as a wise 
administrator “through whose might no tale of woe was heard 
upon the earth We are also informed that he stamped under his 
feet "the proud forehead of kings” and dispelled with his fruitful 
lustre the darkness of his foes*. A further allusion in the record to 
the Kadamba fleet and his successful campaigns to distant islands* 
suggest that Vijayaditya probably made good the losses the 
Kadambas had sustained in the previous reign. In fact a grant of 
his son Jayake^i II speaks of the latter as ruling the Palasika 
Twelve Thousand and Kavadi-dvtpa Lakh and a Quarter*, with- 
out specifying that Jayakisi himself reconquered the latter province. 
It may be inferred from this that Jayakeii II inherited this terri- 
tory from his father Vijayaditya. This alone would explain the 
title given to the latter in the inscriptions that “he was a torch 
for the jewels of the land of the Kohkaija”L 

Vijayaditya married Chattala-devi. She was the mother of 
Jayakisi II and the twin sister of Bijjala-devi, who was the mother 
of Jaga-diva of the ^antara family of Pafti-Pomburchcha-pura 
(Humcha)*. 


* Fleet, inscriptions relating to tiu Kadamba Kings of Ooa,/.B.B.R.A.S., 

XI, p. 273. 

* Ibid., p. 283. 

* lbM.,p.273. 

* e<A,Xm,p.323. 

‘ Plee^l.c. 

* Wee, Mpsure Inscriptions, p. 98; Fleet, Kanartst Dynasties, p. 285. 



CHAPTER VII 


Jayakesl II 


layake^i 11, the ‘illustrious son' of Vijayaditya, ascended the throne 
•^some time in A. D. 1104*. It is evident from the inscrip- 
tions that the power of the Qoa Kadambas reached the acme 
of its greatness during the reign of this monarch. The records 
speak of him as a feudatory of the Western Chalukya King Vikrama- 
ditya VI*. But the same records show that in the first years of 
his reign he aimed at a higher status and was eagerly waiting for 
an opportunity to free himself of the Western Chalukya control. 

This opportunity presented itself when the Hoysaja King 
Vishnuvardhana invaded the Chalukya Empire and thus distracted 
the attention of the Emperor. The Hoysaja epigraphs tell us that 
VishQuvardana carried his arms successfully so far to the north as 
to bathe his horse in the waters of the Krishijaverija, i. e. the 
Krishna*. The Hoysajas under the immediate leadership of a 
Dapdanayaka named Qangaraja, are also reported to have inflicted 
a serious disaster on the army of Vikramaditya VI, when the latter 
was encamped at Kannegala*. This was a signal for the maha- 
mapdaleivaras of Vikramaditya to rise in revolt against him and 
to try to throw off the Western Chalukya yoke. We -find that 
many of these subordinate chiefs took advantage of this political 
disturbance and proclaimed themselves independent monarchs in 


< Appendix, HI, No. 4. According to this record Kshaya sanvatsara was 
his 43fd year. In the first half of the iltb century, this year coincided 
with A. D. 1146-47. 

• Fleet, Inscriptions relating the Kadamba Kings of Ooa, J. B. B. R. A. S., 

IX. pp. 273, 284, 300. 

* Fleet, Qaddak InscriptUtns, 1. A., il, p 308. 

« £. C, II, No. 73. 



their own kingdoms *. The Qoa Kadamba King Jayake^i II seems to 
have followed their example and styled himself the “Konka^a 
Chakravarti” or the Emperor of Kohkan *. 

The invasion of the Hoysala King however caused no lasting 
injury to the Western Chalukya power. Vikramaditya command- 
ed his loyal feudatory Achugi II, the Sinda chieftain, to proceed 
against the refractory mahama^dalesvaras. Achugi 11 “pursued 
and prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put to flight Lakshma 
in war, valourousiy followed after PaQdya, dispersed at all times 
the Malapas, and seized upon the Kohkan” ^ The records also 
state that he gave Gove and Uppinakatte to the flames^. Thus the 
punitive attempts of Jayake^i to establish his independence ended 
in dismal failure. 

Vikramaditya proceeded leniently with his Goa Kadamba 
feudatory, and the differences between them were very soon and 
permanently made up. The reason for this seems to be that Vikra- 
maditya bore genuine admiration for Jayake^i on account of his 
noble and warlike qualities. It could also be a stroke of diplomacy 
on the part of the Chalukya Emperor, as the latter at this more 
than at any other time was in need of loyal feudatories in the South 
to assist him against the rising power of the Hoysajas. He further 
strengthened this alliance by marrying his daughter to Jaya- 
ke4i. There is an inscription of the latter which gives a detailed 
account of how he married this “ruby of the Chalukyas.” “On 
hearing duly”, says the record," as far as he (Vikramaditya) could 
hear, of the brilliant form of Jayakesin who was thus illustrious, 
of the glory of him, who was beloved of the world, of the... of 
him who was a bhumbhuka of the universe, of the prowess of him 
who was a lion to the great valorous elephants of his foes, the 
Emperor of Kuntala, born of Hari’s body, out of esteem for his 
marvellous fame (said:) “to me formerly Jayakesin with gladness 
of spirit... so I will duly render this world fruitful to Jayakesin 
by praising him for ever." With these words displaying his 


* Fleet, Old Caiutrese and Sanscrit Inscriptions relating to the Sindavantsa 

Ch^taias,/.B.B.R.A.S.,Xl.pp,2M,2M. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to Kadamba Kings oj Ooa,J. B. B. R. A. S., 

lX,p.30a 

* Fleet, Old Canarese and Sanscrit Inscriptions Relating to the Sinda 

vamsa Chieftains, J. B, B. R. A. S., XI, p. 269, 

« Ibid. 
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majesty extending^ himself to his (full) height fts if he were 
aetualty the Golden Mountain (Meru) that had come Into bis 
presence, having washed in a jewelled pavilion the lotus feet 
of Jayak^in) with true delight, while the prepared bright stream 
of water from the pitchers glistened, the Lord of Earth bestowed 
his daughter upon that crest-jewel of the princes'* ^ 

His marriage with the princess of the imperial Chaiukya fami- 
ly, whose power was in the ascendant during this period, probably 
secured tor Jayake^i a paramount influence among the chieto of 
the Dekkan. Jayake^i knew how to make use of this valuable 
influence, and was thus able shortly afterwards in 11^26 to 
claim for himself such distant provinces as “the Thirty of Uiiukal 
and Sabbi, the Thirty of Kontakuj, the Five Hundred of Hanungal, 
the Thirty of Utsugrame (and) KadaravaUi, the Thirty of Pajalgunde, 
the Seventy of Velugrame, the Five Hundred of Haive, and the Lakh 
and a Quarter of Kavadidvipa”, besides the hereditary province of 
Kohkaoa Nine Hundred and Palasige Twelve Thousand*. The ex- 
tent of his kingdom will be brought home to the reader when we 
give the modern names of these ancient provinces that comprised 
this vast Kingdom: 

Utfukal and Sabbi. Unkal on the high road from Dharwar to 
Hubli. Sabbi was perhaps a contiguous village to Unkal which has 
become absorbed into Unkal. 

Kuntakufi. Perhap Kuntonahashalli, a small village two miles 
north-east of Hangal, that has a temple of Basappa with an inscrip- 
tion dated 1147. 


. i R/., XIII, p. 311. 

* Ibid, p. 323. This would mean that JayakesI waged war against 
no less than three of the neighbouring powers, viz., the Rmtas of 
Saundattf, the Slndas of Yelburga and the Kadaim>as at Haagni 
who respectively possessed Velugrame, Kisukad and the 'Hangal 
Five Hundred. The Inscription however should not be taken IHehil- 
ly. For. we Imow for certain that the last of these powe»n never 
acknowledged the stmremacy of the Kadanduui. Jayafeesi's 
military activities agaiiud them, were probably confined tea ^ 
predate^ ndds into dteir kh^dOm. With regard to the Slndas 1^. 
ever, We may agree with the iascitpdon end bHievn^jnfHkeet, 
avenged the defeat infHcted pn him by Ach^, acting mWlmthe' 
ordms of Enmeror IHkmmadtoW. hi the wune aumwrhe 
have also come into hosttle contact with the Itattae, in his ginedior 
donriidon; for it is clear from tha varioas ^nadeiiag excursioni nrhidi 
he iindertook that im was a great aggrewor. 
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Hanungal. Hangal. Cf. supra. 

Utsugrame and Kddaravalli. Kadaroli in Sampgaum Taluqua 
of the Beigaum District, in long. 74, 47, lat. 15, 42 twenty miles 
towards the north-west from Narendra. Utsugrame seems to have 
been a contiguous village afterwards absorbed into Kadaroli. 

Polalgunde. Not identified. 

Veliigramc. The present Beigaum. 

Haivc. North Kanara. 

Kamdidvipa. Tire island with the adjoining territory of Sal- 
sette, near Bombay. 

Palasige. Modern Halsi, tea miles south-east of Khanapur. 

Jayakesi was a wise administrator and he peacefully governed 
his va.st kingdom till A. U. 1135. In this task he was ably assisted 
by his ministers and generals who were men of exceptional 
ability and who were greatly responsible for the peace and pro- 
sperity that flourished in the country during his reign. The records 
make special mention of one ot titese high officials named Laksh- 
mana nr Lakshni inaiaj.i. He was a ;reat minister and Daridanaya- 
ka in the service of Vikramaditya, who gave him a commission in 
tlie household of hi; d.rughter Mailala-devi *. Lakshmaria had four 
.suns, Bhavy.'uaja, Soma, Lakslimana and Singarasa (Singana or 
Siriiiuil. One of these Lakshmanas, possibly the father, is described 
in anotner inscription at Narendra as “the high minister, governor 
of tne women’s quarters, master ot the robes, high chamberlain of 
Mail; la .Mahadevi,” and, “gieat fovoiirite with the King”. The re- 
cord then extols the exploits of this Dandanayaka saying; “Too 
awTul to ne faced, even when regarded from atar, he crossed 
over the Sa ya (Mountains), diank up the ocean whose waters are 
naturally not to be traversed, eradicated the wicked, and settled 
the country, now the glorious Kohkaii has become free from 
danger,'’’^. 

His son Soma appears to have been quite a literary celebrity. 
He was conversant with the sciences of logic, grammar, literary 
composition and politics 

Soma’s youngest brother, Simha, is also represented as a great 
minister and an eminent scholar: “Was he not indeed,” says the 
inscription, “illustrious on the ocean-encircled earth, a Patanjali 


^ E. I., xm, p. 312. 
« Ibid., p. 324. 

3 Ibid., p. 313. 
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in grammatical science, a Shadanana in the six systems of logic, 
an ommiscier.t one in the multitude of teachings of literary com- 
position, praised by the whole world, a distinguished Chanakya 
in the whole series of exalted polity, a platform for the play of 
the dance of the biilliant goddess of speech?” From the same 
record we learn that Siriiha was a great general or Dandanayaka 
in the army of Jayakesi and the records describe him as “a skilful 
man an ornament of generals”*. We may deduce from what we 
have said above that Jayakesi extended his royal patronage to all 
the literary men in his kingdom, hi fact the Degamve grant of hi^ 
son ^ivachitta confirms our view when it states that he ‘‘honoured 
the discourse of wise men”, and 1 hat ‘‘his conversatic n dedghted 
in the pleasures of rhetoric”. Furthewnore, the .same grajit compla- 
cently remarks that in the doo;way of his palace ‘‘tlie row of the 
umbrellas of his Pandits rivalling the moo: (in their wiiite colour 
or their roundness) were t''ken by the swans of his pleasure-lake 
with outstretched necks for a line of clouds” h 

From the second quai ter of ti.e twelfth century however the 
Empire of the Goa Kadambas, which had reached its widest extent 
and the height of its piospenty under Jayakesi, suheied a little due 
to the encroachments on its territories of me 1 ioysaja King Vlslinu- 
vardhana. We have already noted that du.ing the political distuiban- 
ces caused by the latter’s rebellion against the Chalukyas, Jayakesi 
instead of remaining loyal to his overlord joined in the ■.■enera! 
attempt to put an end to the Chalukya hegemi.ny. The Ci.aiukya 
power, it seems, was not much damaged by t'less. in.- urrections, and 
the Emperor took immediate action against the insubordinate 
feudatories and subdued them. The action (<f the Emperoi however 
did not completely cuib the ambition <)f the warlike Vishnuvnrdha- 
na. Foiled in his attempts to free himself of tiie Chalukya control, 
he now entered upon a career oi subjugating the neighbouring 
mahamandalesvaras and extending the i ioysaja dominions at their 
expense. It seems probable that he did not encroach on Jayakeii’s 
territories till the third decade of the 12th century. For the two 
grants of the latter at Narendra issued in 1125 A.D. make no refer- 
ence to the Hoysaja invasion and vest him with all lhose territories 


i Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

» Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p. 273. 
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which are usually said to belong to him *. An inscription found in 
the Belur Taluqua dated 1133 A. D. is perhaps the first Hoysala 
record that mentions the annexation of Jayake^i’s territories by 
Vishnuvardhana. This monarch is here described as “a fire to the 
forest, the fighting Kadamba*’; and again as “a wild fire to the for- 
est of the Kadamba”*. It claims for him along with other provinces 
wrested from various kings, those of Hangal and Halsi, the latter of 
which certainly belonged to the Kadambas of Goa Another in- 
scription of the year 1136 seems to mention the same fact, when it 
says that he took Panungal in half a second with a simple flip of his 

finger. .. .killing only with a glance natha who was taking 

Kisukal; he pursued Jayakesi and gained possession of the Palasige 
Twelve Thousand and (lie. . .Five hundred”*. The Five Hundred 
province heie refe.reo to was most likely Halve Five Hundred. 

But it will be wrong to suppose that these newly conqueied 
territories icmained long in the po.^session of Vishnuvardhana. 
The risings in these provinces vveie frequent and consequently no 
efficient conind was possible. This we infer from the viragals 
found in the Belui Taluqua. One of them, whilst giving an account of 
campaign - mention j that in S 1060 (A. D, 113S) Vishnuvardhana 
laid sie.e to Hangal-. The other viragal which is not dated 
records £/! passant the plundering of the same city by ‘‘the strong- 
armed VTra-GangaHoysala-Deva” ■. The facts that Vishnuvardhana 
was often obliged to put down rebellions in these provinces, and 
that, as we have already seen, Ills successors had to conquer them 
ancvv. clearly show th it his hold over t: ese newly acquired domi- 
nions was rather weak and he did not have them under his rule foi 
any appreciable length of time. At ali events it is plain that the pro- 
vinces conouered from the Gi'.i Kadambas were very soon reco- 
vered by them. Fora viragal dat.d 1 140 A. D. records the death of a 
Hoysaja officer in a cow raid made by jayakesi in the Hangalnad’. 
Tlie record also states that Vishnuvardhana was on this occasion at 


‘ XII, pp. 316, 323. 

* E. C., V. Bl, 124. 

Ibid. 

* E. C., V, Bl, 17. 

^ 202 

* £. C., VI, Cm, 71. The changes of foi tunc that attended Vishnuvardha- 

iia’s military campaigns against the Kadambas of Hangal are fully 
dealt with above on pages 127-134. 

’ Ibid., Cm, 122. 
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his capital Bankapura. It is clear from this that in order to attack 
a place so close to the capital, as Hangal is to Bankapura, Jayakesi 
must have previous to this date recovered the whole of the Palasige 
Twelve Thousand from Vishnuvardhana. 

Jayakesi, it is obvious from what we have said above, was as 
much of an aggressor as his adversary the Hoysaja King Vishnii- 
vardhana. He attacked even the Hangal Five Hundred oi his rela- 
tives of the Kadambas of Hangal, as is evident from the above- 
mentioned inscription, which includes this province in ids kingdom*. 
In all probability, after the death of Vikramaditya, his father-in-law, 
he once more made himself practically independent t)f tne Chalu- 
kyas. Hence when Somesvara 111 deputed his faithful feudatory 
the Sinda chieftain Permadi I, the latter was also instnicted to 
proceed against Jayakesi and bring him back ti) allegiance to the 
Chalukya power. The Naregal inscription of Penn'adi 1 claims 
that he ‘vanquished Kulasekarankara, gloriously besieged Chatta 
and took his head, and with a swoid (to behead him), alarmed, and 
pursued Jayakesi, seized upon the royal power of poysala who 
was foremost of the fierce rulers of the earth, and acquired the 
reputation of being himself proof again-.t all reverses” *. The King 
Jayakesi mentioned in this inscription i.^. no othi r than Jayakesi II, 
the Kadamba king of Goa, as he was the contemporary of 
Permadi I. 

It has already been noted how .he Kadamba sovereigns 
successively broke the power oi the Silaharas <•; Northern Kohkan 
and how at length they succeeded in addin.; their terutory to their 
kingdom. The last attemfit for re-establishing tiieir power was 
made in the days of the Silahara Kin;.; Anantapala. But this at- 
tempt, though it succeeded for a time, finally resulted in the 
complete subjugation of the King of ^'apardika-dvTpa by Vijaya- 
ditya. However after a long period of obscurity, the fallen fortunes 
of the Silahara family of Northern Kohkan were revived by one of 
their later reprentatives named Mallikarjuna-. It is po.^sible that 
the latter took advantage of the Hoysaja-Kadamba war and 
reconquered ^the Silahara territory. It is also likely that in re-estab- 
lishing the Silahara sovereignty in northern Kohkaij, he receiv- 


* XIll, p. 323. 

* Fleet, Old Canarese and Sanscrit Inscriptions Helatinf’ to the Sinda- 

vamsa Chieftains, J. B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 244. 

“ Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 544. 



ed important help from his kinsman King Vijayaditya of the Karad 
branch. For the gap of about half a century in the otherwise un- 
broken genealogy of the ^ilahara dynasty and the significant 
remark in one of the records of Vijayaditya that he reinstated in 
their territory the fallen lords of the province of Sthanaka (Thana) 
make us believe that the former was largely instrumental in restor- 
ing to Mallikarjuna the kingdom of his ancestors. 

The record of Vijayaditya above referred to also states that 
he established at Goa some kings whose power had been destroy- 
ed*. The meaning of this passage is rather obscure. Neverthe- 
less it is not unreasonable to suppose that Vijayaditya probably 
effected an amicable settlement between his relation Mallikarjuna 
and the Kadamba King Jayakesi, whereby the former was given 
the sovereignty over Northern Konkan, and the latter confirmed in 
his rule over the rest of the country; and thus putting an end to 
further troubles, he paved the way to amity and peace between 
the two ruling dynasties of the Konkan^. 

Jayakesi H died about 1 147-48, for in that year he was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son Perniadi^. 


1 MSS. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham's Report, Transactions of the Literary 

Society of Bombay, III, p. 415. '' 

2 Ibid. 

3 Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p, 172. 

* Fleet, inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.B,B^R 4.S., 
IX. pp. 284, 301-303. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Sivachitta and Vishnuchitta 


J ayake^i 11 had by liis wife Mailaja-devi two sons, Ferinadi- 
deva and Vijayaditya*. Tiie former, who was also known as 
Permardi-deva, Permadi and Perma, assumed, possibly on his ac- 
cession to the throne, the title of Sivachitta. For according to an 
inscription of Jayake^i HI, his nephew, Perinadi-deva, “afterwards 
assumed the title of Sivachitta” *. His predilection for this designa- 
tion can perhaps be accounted for by the fact that Perma i- 
deva was a devotee of Siva-’. Vijayaditya on the other hand 
was a votary of Vishnu and accordingly called himself Vishnu- 
chitta. These records inform us that Vijayaditya had also some 
/academic titles such as VanTbhushana or SarasvatTbhushana. We 
' are told that he won these titles after “having gained the favour of 
the lord of G6karna”\ 

Permadi-deva succeeded to his father’s kingdom in the year 
A.D. 1147-48. The Kadamba inscriptions of this period show 
that Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards associated with him in 
the government of his dominions. The earliest of them is the 
Sidhapur grant of Vijayaditya which is dated A.D. 1158. It men- 
tions Vijayaditya as Yuvaraja and says that in the vicinity of a 
place called Sampagadi, the two were ruling the Palasige Twelve 
Thousand and the Kohkan Nine Hundred. From the title of 
Yuvaraja, applied to Vijayaditya, we may deduce that he was 
ruling at Palasige as the viceroy; while Permadi resided at 


* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 

IX, p. 273, 283. 

* Fleet, On Some Sanskrit copper-plates found in the Belgaum Coltector- 

ate,J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 245. 

* Ibid., p. 284. 

« Ibid., p. 245. 
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their principal capital Goa*. The second part of the Halsi in- 
scription also mentions Vijayaditya as reigning conjointly with his 
brother, and the fact that Kaliyuga Samvat 4272 is cited as the 
twenty-fifth year of Vijayaditya’s reign is in perfect agreement 
with the initial year of the rule of Permadi*. 

Pei madi-deva married Kamala-devi, the daughter of Kama-deva 
and Chattala-devi. In one of the Degamve grants of Permadi-deva 
Kamala-devi is said to be of the Somavamsa or the lunar race 
while in another Kama-deva is represented as belonging to Surya 
variisa or ‘the celebrated race of the Sun’'*. This Kama-deva who 
cannot, on chronological grounds, be identified with either the 
Kama-deva of Uchhangi, or the one of Hangal, nr that of Gokarna, 
seems to have belonged to a family about which, due to paucity 
of material, nothing can be made out at present. However the 
same Kadamha inset iptions give us the name of his wife Cha- 
ttala-devi, 'vho was a princess ‘‘born of a king of the race of 
the monn"-’; and one of them states that she belonged to the Fan- 
dya family''. Tiiis Fandya branch wa^ no doubt the one that had for 
its capital the historic city of Uchhangi. The Fandya monarch who 
became the father-in-law of Kama-deva was possibly the great 
Raya-Fandya, whose rule seems to have ended about the middle 
of the twelfth century a 

Kamala-devi, the wife of Fermadi, is described as the “chief 
queen among liis wive.s, the centre of his love, the object of his 
respect, as Rohinl alone is more cherished by the moon than other 
’'Stars”'. She was generous to a fault and “hei desire to grant equal- 
led the wishes of supplicants"”. She was responsible for the dif- 
fusion of learning among her subjects. It was for this reason that 
she with her husband established a number of agraliUras or seats 
of learning in many parts of the kingdom. In these agrahu- 


* Patliak, A Kadamha Inscription atSidhapiir, I.A., XI, p. 274. 

Fleet, Inscription rclatlnit to the Kadamha Kings of Goa, J .B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p. 285. 

* Ibid., p. 274. 

" Ibid., p. 295. 

» Ibid. 

« Ibid., p. 274. 

1 Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 150. 

« Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamha Kings of Goa, 

IX, p. 274. 


» Ibid. 
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ras a variety of subjects such as the Vedas, Vedangas, Nyaya^ 
Mlmansa, Sankhya, Yoga, Vedanta, Smriti, Jtihasas, and F^uranas 
were taught besides the best systems of astronomy *. The property 
of the agrahara was divided into shares, the income from which 
was utilised for different purposes ^ 

Kamala-devi was also responsible for the erection of not a few 
temples in the kingdom. We have it on record that she built the 
small temple decorated with elegant carvings in honour of the god 
^ri-Kamalanarayaija and the goddess ^ri Mahalakshmi at Degain- 
ve. It was constructed by Tippoja, the Sutradhdri or mason of the 
god Banke^vara-deva and the son of the Sutradhdri Holoja of Hu- 
vinabage, which Dr. Fleet supposes to be the present Raybag in 
the Kolhapur State, and by Tippoja*s son Bagoja ^ 

The records describe Permadi-deva as a monarch of outstand- 
ing ability. ^‘Mankind knew him'’, says the Halsi grant, “as the 
abode of learning, lustre, prudence, and spoitiveness, of benevo- 
lence and of profundity, of highmindedness, of valour and of king- 
ly fortune, of bravery and of spotless fame, above all others the 
husband of the lovely woman Delicacy” ^ Another inscription 
calls him “a very Meru among the kings descended from Trijociia- 
nakadamba” % which may be taken to imply that he was by no 
means inferior to the other kings of the same line who preceded 
him. In fact one of the inscriptions of his nephew Jayakesi III by 
way of sumarising his achievements remarks that “he was beautiful 
on account of the dancing creeper of his fame in ail the ten quar* 
ters"; that he '‘was famous for his valour”; that he “was like tlie 
black cobra to the proud inimical kings”, and that lie “was wor- 
shipped by water of rays proceeding from jewels set in the crown 
of kings” ®. That there is little exaggeration in this accout is ob- 
vious from the fact that the Kadambas still counted among their 
territories that of Velugrame Seventy which they had seized from 
the Sindas in the previous reign, doubtless in spite of the efforts 
of the latter to recover this province. This might perhaps explain 
the title of Malavara-mari, “the slayer of the Malavas or people 


* Ibid., 275. 

* Ibid., pp. 276-77. 

» Ibid., p. 295. 

^ Ibid., p. 283. 

" Idid., p.295. 
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of the ghaut country” *, assumed by Permadi-deva, which probably 
refers to the subjugated province of the Vejugrame Seventy. Final- 
ly the Gulhalli grant describes Permadi-deva as ‘the lord of the 
western ocean’ *, which is a clear evidence of the fact that the 
Kadambas of Goa had still retained their naval supremacy. 

Permadi-deva was a feudatory of the Chalukyas and re- 
mained faithful to them till their downfall in A. D. 1156. One of 
the inscriptions speaks of him as ‘‘the great mandale^wara who 
has attained t!ie five great sabdas” ^ It is possible that as he 
was partly a contemporary of the Chalukya King Taila 111, he was 
the latter’s vassal. His own records of this period assign to him 
the government of tiie Kohkana Tvine Thousand, Palasige Twelve 
Thousand and Vejugiame Seventy. On the overthrow of the Cha- 
lukya d>na ty howev .r, S’ermadi p.oclaimed his independence and 
styled himself Kuf'/kana Cliakruvarti oi the Emperor of the Kohkai;. 
To all appearances no immediate steps were taken by the Kajachur- 
yas.the succesors of the Chalukyas, to impose th.eii suzerainty on the 
Goa Kadambas. Tliis was because the Kalachuryas were engaged 
in the first period of their hegemony in subjugating the ^antaras 
and the Kadambas of Hangal and later in a deadly conflict for 
supremacy with the Hoysajas. In 1181 however peace was con- 
cluded betw^ee.'i the twt> rival powers \ and the Kalachuryas 
thereupon turned their attention to the Kadambas of Goa. It seems 
likely that Peimadi-deva had died about this time, probably with- 
out issue, leaving his kingdom to his brother Vishnuchitta or Vija- 
yaditya ‘. We are informed by a Kajachurya inscription of 1181 
that King Ahavamalla deputed Dandanayaka Chandugi-deva to 
subdue the Goa Kadambas, and that this general burnt the territo- 
ries of the brave Vijayaditya’, who was no other than King 
Vishnuchitta of Goa. But it is not known for certain whether the 
latter acknowledged the supremacy of the Kajachuryas. In all 


* lWd.,p.300. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 569. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa, J.B.B.R.A.S., 

IX, p. 300. Mahasabdas are the five great musical instruments 
sounded In honour of a king. 

« Ibid. 

» Cf.ante,p. 142. 

' The reason for this is that the inscriptions of this period, unlike the 
earlier ones, speak of Vijayadltya alone without mentioning the name 
of Permadi-deva. ■> Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 117. 



likelihood he did not, as this expedition was a raid rather than 
a military campaign. Moreover the Hoysajas renewed their strug- 
gle this year and the Kajachuryas were in consequence compelled 
to stop operations against the Goa Kadambas. 

Though Vishnuchitta was so far successful in maintaining his 
independence, he completely failed when he was faced by a formi- 
dable enemy like the Hoysala VIra Ballaja II. With the defeat of 
the Kalachuryas by the Hoysajas the Qoa Kadambas became the 
vassals of the latter. A Hoysala epigraph of this period expressly 
states that Vlra Ballaja levied tribute from the Ooa Kadamba King 
Vijayaditya ‘. 

Vijayaditya continued to be a feudatory of the Hoysajas for 
some time, when during the struggle for supremacy between them 
and the Yadavas, the Hangal Kadamba King Kama-deva march- 
ed against the Kohkaii and compelled Vijayaditya to transfer his 
allegiance to him. That the Goa Kadambas did acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Hangal branch is evident from the inscriptions of 
both the dynasties*. 

The inscriptions disclose the names of two of nis queens: 
Lakshmi-devi, the daughter of a certain Lakshmi-deva ", and Pat- 
tamaha-devi, the mother of his son Jayakesi \ 


i Ibid., p. 119. 

* Cam, Desa Inscriptions, 11, p. 605, referred to by Fleet, Kcnarese Dynas- 

ties, p. 565; Appendix, 111, No. 6. Cf. ante, p. 147. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 559. 

* Fleet, On Some Sanskrit Copper-plates found in the Belgaum Collector- 

ate,J, B. B. /?. A. S., IX, pp. 45-46. 



CHAPTER IX 


Jayakesi III 


layake^j III, the son of Vijayaditya and of his queen Pattamaha- 
*^devi, succeeded to the throne in about A. D. 1187-88, 

We have already seen that Kama-deva, the Hangal Kadamba 
King imposed his overlordship over the Goa Kadambas towards 
the end of Vijayaditya’s reign. This overlordship could not have 
been anything but nominal in character, having regard to the 
unsettled nature of the country at the close of the 12th century. 
Hence immediately on his accession to the throne jayakesi declar- 
ed himself independent of the Hangal Kadamba sovereign, as is 
shown by the titles assumed by him, all of which are calculated 
to show greater power than is ordinarily wielded by the maha- 
magdale^varas. In his Kittur inscription for instance, jayakesi 
bears the rare appellation of Mahamahesvara or the great King 
and again the /?flya/a/a(fl or the first among Kings One of the 
Mangundi records calls him the Konkaria-Chakravarti or the 
. Emperor of the Konkan*. His inscription in the Bombay Museum is 
perhaps the only record which represents him with the old title of 
the Kadambas, namely mahamandalesvara, which, may be taken 
as a merely conventional form 

The inscriptions of Jayakesi that have come down to us do 
not afford much historical information about this sovereign. Never- 
theless we know from the Goa copper-plate charter of his grand- 
son Shashtha-deva 111 that he married one Maha-devi and had 
by her a son called Tribhuvanamalla ‘. No materials are available 
to find.out the lineal descent of this Queen. 

_ Jayakesi 111 is described as a fairly successful ruler. The 
Manguijdi inscription, mentioned above, speaks of his brilliant 

‘ Ibid., pp. 304, 307. * Appendix, III, No. 5. 

* Appendix, III, No. 23. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, I.A., XIV, p. 288. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 572. 



rule in the following terms: “King Jayake^i (was) praised on 
the earth. He bore the earth on his right arm. it was not so 
protected by any king in former times. That King thus ruling the 
earth by the power of his right arm, protecting the enemy kings, 
who submit to him, conquering the enemies who opposed him by 
their pride of valour, was ruling peacefully in entertainments of 
happy conversations” *. Nevertheless it seems likely that notwith- 
standing the success that attended his rule perhaps during the first 
period of his regime, it was in his reign that the Vejugrame Seventy 
was forever lost to the Goa Kadambas. The reason for this assertion 
is that the inscriptions of Jayake^i, unlike those of his predecessors, 
do not refer to this province as forming part of the Kadamba 
dominions, whereas the records of the Ratta King Kartavirya IV 
credit him with the possession of this province *. 

It may be gathered from the inscriptions that the rule of Jaya- 
ke^i extended over a long period. A copper-plate grant at Halsi 
cites Chaltra of the Sidharthin Saihvatsara falling in A.D. 1201 
as his thirteenth year’. The Kittur inscription gives Durmati 
Saihvatsara of the Kaliyuga 4303 conesponding to June A.D. 1202-3 
as his fifteenth year^ The two inscriptioiis from Manguiidi bear 
dates in the month Pushya, falling in A. D. 1203-4, of the Dundubhi 
Saihvatsara, Kaliyuga-Sarhvat 4304, cited as his sixteenth year . 
Thus these four records show tliat the initial year of the reign of 
Jayakeii was Plavahga Saihvatsara, Kaliyuga-Sarhvat 4288 expired 
or 4289 current, correspondig to S.S. 1 1 10 and A. D. 1 187-88. It is 
however difficult to ascertain the year of his death. Dr. Fleet as- 
cribes two gold coins dated respectively Idhgala and Framoda 
Saihvatsaras which correspond to S. S. 1 12U or A.D. 1199-1200 and 
S. S. 1133 or A. D. 1210-11 to the time of jayake^i^ Accordingly 
these documensts would give him a reign of 23 years, and it is not 
improbable that he ruled a few years more, i le may therefore have 
reigned for twenty-five years, Le. till A. D. 1212-13. 


1 Appendix, III, No. 5. 

* Carn. Desa Inscriptions, II, p. 561, referred to by Fleet, Kamrese Dpn. 

asties, p. 556. 

9 Fleet, On Same Sanskrit Copper-plates found in the Belgaam CoUectorate, 
J.B.B.Ii.A.S., IX, p. 246. 

* Ibid., p. 307. 

9 Appendix, III, Nos. 5, 6. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 57; J.B.B.R.A.S., X, Appendix, p. XXIV. 
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We learn from the above-mentioned Mangundi inscriptions 
that a son of Jayake^i named Sivachitta Vlra Varja-deva was ruling 
conjointly with his father in A. D. 1202 The inscription further 
states that this was the 9th year of his rule, which would mean 
that he became Yuvaraja in A. D. 1193. We do not know how 
long he ruled in this capacity. It may be that he died before his 
father or that he held the government for a few years after the 
death of Jayakesi, and having died without issue, was succeeded 
by his brother Tribhuvanamalla. 


‘ The Inscription records that the solar eclipse fell on Sunday the new 
moon day of Valsakha. On consulting Dlwan Bahadur L.D. Swaml- 
kannu Filial, An Indian Ephemeris and the Tables of Eclipses, visible 
in India, by Dr. Robert Schram appended to Sewell, The Indian 
Calender, It was found that the eclipse during this period in the 
month of Vaisakha, occurred only once and that was on May 23, 
1202. But the day there mentioned is Thursday, not Sunday, as 
recorded in the inscription. 



CHAPTER X 


Tribhuvanamalla 


T he next Kadamba ruler was Tribhuvanamalla b The name 
Tribhiivanamalla’ given to this King in the Goa charter of his 
son Shashtha-deva, appears lo be n title of dignity lather than a 
name; for a coin published by Elliot bearing the name “Sova-deva” 
seems to belong to this king *. The cyclic year of this coin is 
Bahudhanya, corresponding to 1218-19 A. D. which probably falls 
within the reign of Tribhuvanamalla. That this is ihe piobable year 
of the coin and not 1153-50 or 1273-79 is clear fiom the fact that 
the inscription on the reverse of the same cc in mentions Shashtha 
and Sova-deva ^ This would show that Sova-deva and Shashtha 
were perhaps jointly ruling the kingdom. Consequently the 
year Bahudhanya of the coin must be a year not far removed from 
the reign of Shastha liimself. Hence the probable name of Tribhu- 
vanamalla seems to be Sova-deva. 

There are no records of this monarch and the little information 
we have of him is obtained Irom the above Goa copper-plate 
grant of his son Shashtha-deva 111. This record tells u.^ that his 
wife was called Mauika-devi, and a daughter of his was married 
to Kama-deva, son of Lakshmi-deva *. 

If one could infer anything from the proud title of Tribhuva- 
namalla, it would seem that he maintained the independence of 
the kingdom intact for a long time and even enhanced its glory. 
The prevailing confusion in the Dekkan during this period, conse- 
quent on the constant wars between the Hoysajas and the Yada- 
vas and their inability to subdue the recalcitrant tributaries, no 


* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIV, p. 288, ff. 

* Elliot, Coins of Southern India, PI. 11, No. 68. 
s Ibid. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIV, p. 288. 
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doubt afforded an advantageous opportunity for the maintenance of 
this independence. The country grew prosperous unde- his rule and 
that the title of ‘the wrestler of the three worlds’ which he assumed 
was no empty boast is shown by the Yadava inscript on at t'asa- 
lapalli which says that the “Kadambas were glorious in the Koh- 
ka^ias” *. 

Towards the end of his reign however, Tribhuvanamalla suf- 
fered an irretrievable defeat at the hands of the Yadavaj. The con- 
test for supremacy that had been carried on for over half a cen- 
tury in the Dekkan was at last decided in favour of the Yadavas, 
and Singhana II forthwith started on his campaign to impose his 
suzerainty on the neighbouring rulers. The same inscription 
tells us that VIchana, the viceroy of S'nghana 11, of the southern 
part of his kingdom who had alrea iy subdued ihe Ratta^-, the 
Pandyas, the Hoysalas and other kings, also conquered the 
Kadambas*. It is probable that Tribhuvanianalla put up a 
stout resistance and he was perliaps slain in the batfe. With 
his death the power of the Kadambas seems to have been eutTely 
crippled and tlie dynasty dispossessed or its kingdom. For we 
see that the battle took place before the year 121:7-38, which 
is the date of the inseiiption, and Siiashtha-deva 111 ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1246-47, helped by his brother-in-law Kama- 
deva. This would show that after the disastrous defeat of Tri- 
bhuvanamalla by VIchana, the Kadamba prince was rendeted 
homeless, and it took not k-ss than ten years for him and Kama- 
deva to reconquer the teiritones captured by the Yadavas. 


* Fleet, A Copper-plate Grant of the Devatiiti Yadava Kine Simrjiana JI, 

* Ibid. 



CHAPTER XI 


Shashtha-deva III 


S hashtha-deva who was also known as Sivachitta-Chattaya-de- 
va, was the son of King Tribhuvanamalla. We have two records 
of the time of this raler; on-c is a copper-plate charter from Go.i 
which, giving a date corresponding to A. D. 125J-51 as his fifth 
year, fixes the Parabi.ava Sariivatsara, Kaliyuga-Sarhvat 4348 
current, corresponding to A. D. 1 1.46-47, as his first regnal year *. 
The other is a .-tone i.iscription at Biiradasingi in Htibli Taluqua 
from which we .,ather that in spite of his feudatory title, lie was 
ruling as an independent king®. 

It has ai/eady been noted that it needed an extraordinary 
effort on the part ot Snastha-deva to .-succeed to the throne ot 
his ancestors, in this task lie was considerably helped by his 
brother-in-law Kama-deva who also figures as King Kama and 
Kavana in the body of the Goa grant Now who was this Kama- 
deva? The record tells us merely that he was the son of Lakshmi- 
deva, but does not give the name of the dynasty to which he 
belonged. However the mention of his father, makes one suppose 
that the latter was alive when the grant was made. 

While studying the history of the Dekkan we come across 
three persons bearing the name of Lakshmi-deva. The first is the 
father of Lakshmi-devi, the wife of Vijayaditya, the Kadamba King 
of Goa. The second is the Rafta chieftain Lakshmi-deva who ruled 
during the early years of the thirteenth century *. The third person 
to be called after this name was Lakshmi-deva 11 the Raffa maha- 


‘ Fleet, Sanscrit and Otd-Kanarese Inscriptions, I.A., XIV, p. 288. Cf. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p, 572,- 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 572. 

» Fleet, Sanscrit and Old-Kanarese Inscriptions, /. A., XIV, p. 288. 

* Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties p. 556. 
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mandale^vara whose date is S. S. 1151 the Sarvadhari Sathvat- 
sara, or A. D. 1228 Kama-deva who married the sister of the Goa 
Kadamba King Shashtha-deva was possibly the son of this chief. It 
was at the time of Lakshmi-deva II that the Raftas were reduced 
by the Yadava Daridanayaka VIchaga *. We may presume that on 
the death of Singhaija in 1245, Lakshmi-deva, took advantage of 
the change of rulers and reasserted his independence. Having 
thus retrieved their losses, the Raftas perhaps helped their re- 
latives of Goa in recovering their lost territories. This is probably 
what the inscription means when it describes Kama-deva as the 
establisher of Shashtha. 

The successors of Singhana however, soon reasserted their 
authority and crippled the power of the rebels who had renounced 
the Yadava supremacy. But it is doubtful whether these feuda- 
tories were deprived of their kingdoms. One thing is certain how- 
ever, that the administration of these provinces was thoroughly 
overhauled, and Yadava officers were appointed who were charged 
with the collection of the imperial dues and the supervision of the 
activities of the feudatories. It was thus that the Kadambas were 
reduced from tlie position of semi-independent chiefs to that of 
ordinary mahamandalesvaras. Among these Yadava officials ap- 
pointed at this time, the records mention mahapradhana Achyuta- 
nayaka, governing tl.e Sasati District, i. e. Salsette in the Kohkan, 
in 1272; and a certain Krishna-deva, governing the whole of the 
Kohkai? in A. D. 1289^ 


‘ Fleet, Inscriptions ReiOting to the Ratta Chieftains of Saundatti, 
f. B. B. R. A. S., X, p. 260. 

» Fleet, A Copper-plate Grant of the Devagiri Yadava King Singhana II, 
f. B. B. R. A. S., XV, p. 384. 

» Cf. Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 529-530. 



CHAPTER XII 


Kama^-deva 


W e have no authentic epigraphic information about the extent 
of the rule of Shaslitha-deva. The secono ^nd last insciip- 
tion of his, referred to above, is dated A. D. la'a?. The fact ti at 
there are no more inscriptions or this rule, would perhaps i ^gg.st 
that he died soon after issuing this ^rant, piohabiy in A D. 1260, 
or thereabout, and as he left no i^sue, t ie kingdom passed his 
brother-in-law Kama-deva. The copper plaie inscrinti- n iruni 
which this information Is derived gives cCama-ueva, who is theie 
styled Camapoto, a date which according to SeidiOi diigULi Vicenle 
d’Abreu corresponds to A. D. 1243\Buithe fact ihat Siiasdtlia- 
deva ascended the thione in r^4:A47 piOves that this date is 
wrong, and hence t!:e corre'.t date of Kama-deva’s accesdon 
sjiould be placed in A.D. 1260. 

It was in the reign of Kama-deva that the Yadavas would 
seem to have relinquished their hold over the Kohkan. As has al- 
ready been related, their power was radaly shak n vvii^n in 1310 
Devagiri, their capital v/as invaded by Mallik Kafar, the general 
of the Delhi Sultan Alla-ud-din ^ And as was to be expected, wiiii 
the withdrawal of the Yadava legions from the Dekkan the Goa 
Kadambas became practically independent. 

After reducing the Yadavas, Mallik Kafur marched to the South 
and overran the whole of Goa. Ferislita tells us that on this occa- 
sion he penetrated as far as Rameswur on the sea-coast, i, c. Cabo 
de Rama, South of Goa, where he caused a mosque to be construct- 
ed and ordered prayers to be read out according to the Muham- 


* Cottineau-d'Abreu, Bosquejo Hisiorico de Goa, p. II, note (a). Camapoto 
seems to be a corrupted form of Kamapati or Kama-deva. 

8 Ferishta-Briggs, pp. 304-310. 
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madan faith*. It will be .seen from this that the expedition 
had disastrous effects on the Goa Kadamba kingdom, as Gopaka- 
pattaija, the capital, was destroyed or at least occupied by the 
Muhammadan troops. We arrive at this conclusion from the fact 
that it was about this time that the Kadambas transferred their 
court to Chandrapura, the present Chandor. 

If this invasion took place in the reign of Kama-deva, it 
seems certain that he coula not have lived for a very long time 
after this event. For supposing' that he was twenty-five years 
of age in the year 1243. when he helped his brother-in-law in 
;ecovering hi'= domini; n.-, he must have been an old man of 
eighty-seven or ei,;hly-eight when this invasion took place. 


Ibid., 373 374 Ram''s\Ui here alluded to must be the point of that name 
ii’. Canara. South of Gua, and not that at "Adam’s Bridge” on the 
gulf of Maiiar Feiishta-Brlggs, I, p. 374. 
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“subjugated the distant provinces of Dwar-Sumoodra, Maabir, 
Kampila, Wurangol, Luknnwty, Chatj^au" (Chitagong), and Soo- 
nargaun”, and “the whole of the Carnatic, both in length and 
breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooinan’’ *, r.c. ihe Ara- 
bian Sea. Il follows from this that Muhammad bin Tuglak again 
conquered the kingdon' of Maabir as far as the Arabian sea. It is 
probable tnat at the first invasion of Goa by Mallik Kafur, the city 
of Chandrapura. not be.ng ihen the capital of the kingdom, had 
been spared by th.- conquerors. But on this occasion it seems to 
have perished at the h.mds ot the new Muhammadan invaders. As 
a matter of fact in the course of some cxca’ ations conducted in 
Chandor by the Rev. H. lie: -;s and a batch of pot -.aduate research 
students ol the Indian H's oric.J ;:esearc i Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, a c.).r e coin .d M ih immad oin Tuglak was 
found within the ;:,'arh//a.yn'ia -d an anc’ent .Saiva tomole, wnile 
removing the lebris and mud \vhi,.h occ.-picu the sp. ce. Th ' party 
also came upon a bud'y mutiiated granite N'an.li, nearly six feet 
long, at a pluCc i.ot far off from ;fs ori>^in,d o sit.'on, in front of the 
temple. In liie garbhagriha ;self a -t.me image of Vaishijavi, one 
of the Saptamatrakas, wa- ui c .vered, whscl; u.pp ared to 'mve 
been purposely destroyed, 1, e 'conoelasts however leaving intact 
Vaiohnavi and the left le. of Kum .ri. The copper coin, mentioned 
above, was probably, dropped by one of thes.- sold ers id Muham* 
mad bin Tuglak wiiilc engaged in the work of de.droying the temple. 

The Kadamba King would appea.' t > '.ave resisted the attack 
and was probably xeckoned among the lain, riven supposing that 
he survi , ed the irva,d(m. ii is extrem. 1^ unlikely that he lived many 
years more. For when Kama-dev.i died at the r.pe age of 88, in 
1310-11, his son must have been alreaciy pretty rrld and so could not 
have lived till 1345, in which year we hear for the last time of the 
King of Chandrapura. 

Ferishta relates that soon after the departure of Muhammad, 

“all these conquests were wrested from him, and continued 

separate” ^ Oulbarga which wa.5 among tnc Dekkanese states the 
closest to Delhi is known to have successfully i evoked iu 1347 *. 
But the Hoysala Emperor and the Kadambas of Goa whose king- 


‘ Ferishta-Briergs, 1, p. 413. 

* IWd., p.414. 

» Cf. Qrlbble, A History of the Deccan, I, p. 22. 
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doms lay further south and south-west, probably did not hesitate 
so long, but proclaimed their independence as soon as the SnKan 
had crossed the Narbada. The chief who came forward to r store 
the faded glory of tlie Kadambas was piobabl^’ the grandson of 
Kama-deva. 

Though Qoa was revet more invaded by the Delhi Sultans 
the Kadambas were not l-ft undisturbed for ion;'. An enmity 
soon broke out between the seit . ing sovereign and one of his Sv. ns; 
and the latter, as Ibn Batuta tclL us, wrote to !he Nawab Djemal- 
uddin (Jamal-ud-din) of Honavar i viting him lo seize Sir.dabur, i. e. 
Chandrapura*, promising that ne ■.•.-ouid emb ace slam and marry 
the Nawab’s sister. Inniai- ud-din .iccordingij equipped a fleet oi 
fifty-two vessels. O.. Ibii l.atuia .xp;e sing hij wish t > join the 
expedition, he was made ilie comma der of toe fl.ei, un ier the 
personal supervision oi Jamal-ud-d n. Ibn Batina gives n.s a graphic 
description of the storming of tiie citadei. On /.’.ont-ay late i > the 
evening, i.e writes, they ar;ived at Sindabur a d entered the gulf 
[of the river Zuanm]. They found citizens prepared for the 
encounter and had .Iready et up the r mangonels. Hav.ng spent 
the night oft the cit;, , ihe Aiuhanan loans auvan eii early at dawn 
against the citadel, he Hindus di char, .o stones a,.ainst the ves- 
sels with the ma: goneis, one of which str ck a man ne>t to the 
Sultan. At this the Muhammadan s>i dicr plus eu in. o the wates 
with shield' and swoids. To facilitat- t;.e riding of horses, two 
tartans had been opened in il.e rear, wi ere t .e horses were kept 
i;i readiness so that each hors, man could m mnt h,s horse, don his 
aimour, and sally out withom aving tu w.iste a single mii'ute. 
Before long victory wa. decided in fa our of the Muhanmiadans. 
The Hindus took shelter in the p itaco of the King, but the building 
being set fire to by tlie Muhammadans, the Ha d is had to tush cut. 
and were easily overpowered aiid made priso c.e.s, TheSnltnn grasit- 
ed them quarters and restored to them their wives and children. 
The Hindu population which numbered about 10,000 souls were 


* That Stndabur is the same as Chandrapura ihe name itself declares. 
Moreover the description of the gulf before reaching Sindabur as 
well as the time spent from Honavar to Sindabur, in the account of 
Ibn Batuta point to Chandrapura. Besides the Hindu King mentioned 
by the Arab traveller cannot be other than the Kadamba King, as 
there was no other Hindu King noith of Honavar on the western 
coast. Fonseca, Sketch of ihe City of Goa, p. 124, identifies Sinda- 
bur orSindapur with the city of Qoa itself, without giving any 
reason to support his assertion. 
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assigned one of the suburbs of the city for their dwelling, while the 
Sultan took possession of the palace and allotted the neighbouring 
houses to his nobles *. 

Ibn Batuta would have us believe that some time after, the Hin- 
du King made an attempt to recapture the city; and on his advanc- 
ing on the capital, the Muhammadan troops that had been quar- 
tered in the outlying villages, made good their escape, leaving the 
Sultan to the tender mercies of the besiegers. The Hindus invest- 
ed the place for several days and i educed the Muhammadans to 
bitter straits. Ibn Batuta confesses that when the situation gtew 
critical, he left the town during the siege and returned to Calicut*. 
Hence we have no written evidence as regards the result of this 
war. It may be that the city was eventually surrendered by the 
Muslims, or that the latter made a final attempt and inflicted se- 
vere losses on th.e Hindus. Wliatever that may be, the account of 
the end of the Kadamba power handed down by tradition is as 
follows; — 

The poepie of the city were happy and prosperous, when 
suddently one night the city was invaded by the enemy who mur- 
dered the king and many of the inhabitans. The princesses and 
the ladies of the court destroyed their jewels and committed sui- 
cide by throwing themselves into the river, which, it is popularly 
believed, still leaves gold powder on the shore. The tradition 
associated with the fort is that the Queen, who was absent in 
some other part of the kingdom, visited the city one day, but 
found it in desolation and was given the sad news of her hus- 
band’s demise. As a sign of her grief she removed her jewels, 
crushed them and threw them all over the place and cursed the 
women of Chandor, wishing them all to be like heiself. She came 
out of the fortress, and stamping her feet four times, said that she 
would not take anything not even the dust of her feet from that 
city. 

Thus ended the glorious dynasty of the Kadambas of Goa, 
which had held its sway undisputed over the Kohkan for a period 
of well-nigh three centuries. The Kadambas of Goa were a family 
of the most successful sovereigns among the various offshoots of 
the famous Kadamba Kula. 


* Defremery-Sangulnetti, Voyages d'Ibn Baioatah, IV, pp. 106-108. 

* CHbb, Ibn Battuta, p. 241. 
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Minor Kadamba Dynasties 




CHAPTER I 


The Kadambas of Bayalnad 


A mong the various offshoots of the Kadamba family that emerg- 
as rulers in the 11th century was the branch which 
established its sway over the Bayalnad. The Chdjas had just then 
subdued the Gangas of Talakad and brought their dynasty to an 
end*. In the wake of the general commotion that followed the 
change of rulers, the Kadambas under their chief Raviyammarasa 
seem to have formed for themselves an independent kingdom in 
Bayalnad. We are told in an inscription of one of these kings 
that they made the city of Kirttipura in the Punnad Ten Thousand 
their capital *. This province which lays claim to a well-known 
antiquity thus became the principality of the Kadambas ^ 


« Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 85. * E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

* Pounnata is mentioned by Ptolemy in the 2nd century, where, he special 
!y notes, beryl was found. It is also to be identified with the Pandl- 
nad or Hadinad, the Ten Nad Country of later times, which Included 
Yelandur, and whose name survives in Hadinaru in Nanjangad Ta- 
luqua. Moreover we are told In the Brihatkaihakosa of Harlsena that 
when Bhadrabahu, feeling his end was drawing near, sent on the 
Jaina emigrants under another leader, they went to the Punnata Vlsha* 
ya. This event took place in the third century. The inscriptions tell 
us that the Ganga King Avinita in the fifth century, married the 
daughter of the Punnata Raja named Skandavarmma, and that the 
former's son Durvinita annexed Punnad to the Ganga dominions. 
There is an undated Inscription of one of the ancient rajas of Pun- 
nad or Pannata which gives the following genealogy of the 
kings:— 

Rashtravarmma 

I 

Nagadatta 

I 

Bhujaga m. daughter of SIngavarmma. 


Punnata Raja Ravidatta 
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The Kadambas of Bayalnad bore all the titles that usually accom- 
pany Kadamba rulers. Their peculiar title as distinguished from the 
various other epithets they bore, appears to be mahamaniatesvara 
raJSdhiraJaK This indicates that they were princes of the royal 
family, and the fact that no overlord is mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions implies that they were independent Icings. This is easily 
explained, if we bear in mind that they held sovereignty only at 
the time when the ruling dynasties were overthrown by new 
kings, and while the latter were not in a position to put a stop to 
the confusion occasioned by the change of rulers. Other inscrip- 
tions attribute to them the lion seal(?jo^« 72 ceii?i)*, the monkey flag 
and the bull signet ^ the last of which 

was the dynastic symbol of the Pallavas. 

It is interesting to note that one of their kings styles himself 
“the boon lord of Dvaravatipura”*. There is little doubt that this 
city was the last capital of the Hoysa|a Monarchs, known in 
history as Dvarasamudra or Dorasamudra. This name was then 
a recent appellation that had, in our opinion, substituted the 
ancient name of that town, which was Triparvata. We shall see in 
the next chapter, that the so-called Manjarabad Kadambas were 
styled “lords of Tripura”, which has been identified with Tripar- 
vata ^ It is probable that the rulers of Bayalnad by calling them- 
selves the lords of Dvaravatipura, meant to suggest the ancient city 
of Triparvata showing thereby their connection with the early 
Kadamba Dynasty, one of whose branches had ruled at Triparvata. 

Among the Kadambas of Bayalnad whose names are known 
to us, Raviyammarasa figures as the first ruler. He ruled towards 
the end of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh. 


The records represent Punnata Raja as making the grant from 
his victorious camp at Kitthlpura. This was apparently the 
capital of the Punnata Rajas, and we may identify it with KIrtttpura 
or Kittur in the Heggadadevankote Taluqua which eventually became 
the capital of the Kadambas of Bayalnad. The Punnata Ten Thou- 
sand province seems to have comprised all the country draining to 
the Kabbani or Kapini river. Cf. Rice, E. C., IV, lntrod.,.p. 4. 

‘ E.C., IV, Introd., pp. 3^, and Hg, 56. 

» Ibid., Hg, 75. 

* Ibib., Ch, 18. 

« E. C.. I, No, 56. 

* For the identification of Tripura or Triparvata with Halebid, cf. ante, 

p.37. 
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The inscriptiona do not explicitly state that he belonged to the 
Kadamba family. However the fact that he bears all the titles of 
the latter may lead us to conclude that he was probably a member 
of that dynasty. Some of the titles borne by this king are “raja- 
dhiraja, entitled to the five drums, and having the monkey flag 
and the bull signet”*. 

We do not hear of any of the successors of Raviyammarasa 
for a period of seventy years. This long gap in their history is 
perhaps due to the fact that they were defeated and dispossessed 
of their kingdom by the Cholas, who had just then begun their 
aggressive campaigns. It is possible that Rajaraja Choja, when he 
reduced the Pandyas and Gangavadi *, also subjugated the Kadam- 
bas. 

With the fall of the Chojas however the Kadambas of 
Bayaltiad again appear as rulers of their old province. In 1079 
we have an inscription that says: — 

“An adulteress with black waving curls, an adulteress with 
full-moon face, an adulteress with endless side-glances, an adul- 
teress with compiessed lips, an adulteress with compressed slim 
body, (? was) this (storeyed) mansion, — the double Bayalnad. 

“While entitled to the five drums, the mahamandalesvara, a 
great lord of heroes, a Triiietra in war, sun among the hill chiefs, 
a lion of the Kadambas, a fire of destruction to ? Valli, in virtue a 
Radheya, mighty in energy, a fearless Rama practising the science 
of politics, lover of gifts, united to justice, severe to the evil, fa- 
•vourite of his friends, his head at the feet of Vishnu, lord of Bana- 
vasi vishaya, devoted to Mahe^vara, the mahamandaje^vara raja- 
dhiraja, the ? nadiga of Bira-Bayal-nad, ?. . .Kandavamma, was 
ruling the Five Three Hundred of Bayal-nad as one kingdom: — BQ- 
dapadi ? Paijdya-nayaka, ... of Terumangala, the Punnad officer 
who was the Kikki-nad officer, while carrying on their govern- 
ment,— (after the date) for the god Ravi-Yameivara of Kittur, 
which was the royal residence, the immense great city KIrttipura, 
made a grant in Kannevola for the ceremonies and illuminations, 
and giving the fixed revenue of Majchere, the rice heap of Kittur . . , 
the rice heap of Maftige, the rice heap of Kadale, the rice heap of 
Jayapura, the rice heap ot Posavolalu, and the rice heap of Kada- 
vala, with pouring of water at the feet of the god, gave the ? over- 


* E. C., IV, Hg, 73; Ch, 18. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, pp. 48r 150. 
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sight to Ravinalla-Deva and to Kilidakki-Oauijda together with the 
local rights, and set up this stone” *. This inscription of 1079 Is 
important for the following reasons: — 

1. It hints at the name of the Kadamba king that ruled over 
Bayalnad in this year, viz. Kandavamma. 

2. It mentions all the titles usually borne by the Kadambas, 
besides the special ones applied to the Kadambas of 
Bayalnad. 

3. It affords us a glimpse into the extent of his kingdom by 
stating that he was ruling the Five Three Hundred of 
Bayalnad. 

4. It tells us that the ancient city of Kirttipura was the capital 
of the Kadambas of Bayalnad. 

5. It gives us the name of the officers in charge of the Five 
Three Hundied of Bayalnad, with the names of eacii one of 
these divisions, which helps us considerably in gauging the 
extent of his dominions in Bayalnad. 

6. It mentions Ravi-Yamesvara of Kittur as the favourite deity 
of Kandavamma. 

From the names of the different administrative units which 
were placed in charge of the various officeis mentioned in the 
inscription, it is clear that Kandavamma ruled over a fairly exten- 
sive kingdom. It e.xtended in the east as far as Budapadi which 
is probably to be indentified with Budikote in the Betmahgaja 
Taluqua, Kolar District. In the north it included Kikki-nad, with 
probably Kikere in the Mysore District for its capital; in the we.st 
it seems to have embraced part of Keraja and in the south it 
stretched into the Tamil country, of which division Terumahgaja 
was the administrative headquarters. 

The sudden emergence of the Kadambas as rulers of this vast 
kingdom in the south is not at all strange; for we know that this 
was the time when the rule of the Chojas suffered an eclipse in the 
south; and during the period of chaos that subsequently followed, 
the Kadamba chief Kandavamma gathered some of the scattered 
remnants of the old and fallen Chola Empire, and brought them 
under his royal sceptre. It was probably in thanksgiving for the 
success he had attained and in order to bring upon himself further 
blessings of the god at Kittur, that he granted to this god a share 
in the government revenues from Malchere, Kittur, Mattige, Kadale, 
Jayapura, Posavolalu, and Kannevoja. 


‘ E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 
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The second inscription of Kandavamma, if it may at all be 
ascribed to this ruler, gives him a date falling in A. D. 1083*. 

He was probably succeeded by Kanthlrava who is placed by 
the epigraphists in A. D. 1090*. The inscriptions describe him as 
ruling Chagi-Bayalnad, which according to Mr. Rice, formed 
part of the '.Bayalnad province *. The vast kingdom of Kanda- 
vamma was probably reduced in size at this period by the incessant 
encroachments of the Hoysaja chiefs. 

Iravi-Challamma seems to be the next Kadamba ruler of 
Bayalnad. He is associated with the government of Bira-Bayal- 
nad, which was another part of the Bayalnad province*. We 
are told that in 1108 a certain Harima, an officer of Bankiyarasa, 
who cannot be identified, besieged and attacked Posavojalu, in the 
dominions of Itavi-Challamnia^. 

The mahamaijdalesvara Mukkanna Kadamba was the last ruler 
of this line with whom history is acquainted \ The inscription 
that speaks of him is dated 1138 A. D. 

Centuries after we hear of one Maharajadhi-raja Immadi- 
Kadamba-Raya Vodeya-ayya, who was piobably a chieftain under 
the kings of the Sahgama Dynasty of Vijayanagara. The inscrip- 
tion which mentions his name is dated in 1393 A. D., and 
avers that he gave to Dinapuri Chinnappa-raddi a Kapu-manya 
(specified) under the Tirumaiji tank''. 


. ‘ E. C., IV, Hg, 80. The Inscription does not disclose the full name ot 

this ruler. 

» Ibid., Hg, 77, 75. 

» Cf. E. C., IV, Introd., p. 3. 

« Ibid. 

» Ibid., Hg, 79. 

• lbId.,Hg,50. 

» £. C., X, Bg, II. 



CHAPTE R II 


The Kadambas of Belur 


'^hls was another branch of the Kadamba dynasty that profited by 
* the decline of the power of the Qangas in the beginning of the 
11th century*. Kadambarasa, who was the first King of this line*, 
seems to have availed himself of the weakness of the central 
government to establish an independent kingdom to the east of 
the Qanga dominions. He was very likely a descendant of the 
old Kadamba line of the Dakshinapatha, reference to which has 
already been made in the political history of the early Kings of 
the Kadamba dynasty*. Indeed the fact that the Belur Ka- 
dambas called themselves the boon-lords of Tripura*, confirms 
our opinion that they were closely related to this branch. It has 
already been noted that the capital of the Dakshi^a branch of the 
early Kadambas was the city of Triparvata, which seems to be 
identical with Tripura, mentioned above. We have also remark- 
ed that Triparvata was the modern Halebid *. 

The Kadambas of Belur were in their turn the ancestors 
of the Rajas of Coorg. The puranic account of the foundation 
of the State and Monarchy of Coorg, given in the Kaviri-Midiatmya 
connects it with a prince named Chandravarmma, the son of a King 


* This dynasty is generally known as the Dynasty of the Manjarabad 

Kadambas. Yet this name is a misnomer, for Manjarabad is a 
fort not far from Saklashpur founded by Tipu Sultan. Cf. Haya- 
vadana Rao, Mysore Gazetteer, V, p. 1022. The old Kadamba rulers of 
this province had their capital a little westwards at a place now call- 
ed Hale-Belur, which still has some remains of the old grandeur. 
Accordingly the family must be styled the Kadambas of Belur. 

* B.C., V. Mj, 28. 

* Q. ante, pp. 37 et seq. 

* fi.C..l,No.56. 

* Cf. ante, p. 38. 
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of the Matsya country, who was suceeded by his son Deva-kanta. 
Now Matsya has been identified with Hangal and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that Chandravarmma was a Kadamba prince. 
He was probably a son of Krishnavarmma 11 who after transferring 
his government to Banavasi, appointed Chandravarmma viceroy^ 
of the Dakshinapatha, of which Triparvata was the capital. During 
the weak rule of Ajavarmma, this Chandravarmma probably freed 
himself of the control of the Banavasi ruler, and established heredi- 
tary succession at Tripura. That he is mentioned in the Kaveri- 
Mahatmya as the son of the King of Hangal may easily be explain- 
ed by the fact that in the course of centuries that followed this event, 
the origin of the Kadanibas from Banavasi was lost sight of, on ac- 
count of the great pi ditical ciianges that deprived them for some 
time of their principality (>i Banavasi, and associated their rule 
with that of Hangal. Hence the writer of the work, just leferred to, 
connected Chandrnvarmmn with the Kadambas of Hangal, though 
they came to possess that province not before the middle of the 
11th century 

The Kadambas o; Belur had the usual titles of the Kadambas. 
They were called inahainandalesvaras, the boon-lords of Banavasi- 
pura, and were entitled to the five drums One of their records 
gives them among other ejiithets that of ‘lord of Tripura’ *. They 
were worshippers of SivaS unlike the Kadambas of Hangal, whose 
family god was Vishnu*; and their dynastic symbol seems to have 
been the peacock". 

* We have said above that Kadambarasa was the first King of 
this line. We have no historical details about the reign of this 
King, except that he ruled about A. D. 1000*. 

One of the successors of Kadambarasa, perhaps his immediate 
successor, was Niti-maharaja. The inscriptions that speak about 
this ruler do not tell us in what year he came to the throne. We 
know however the year of his death from an inscription of A. D. 
1035, which says that “Niti-maharaja, performed sannyasanam 


‘ Rice, £.C., I, p. 2; Mysore Inscriptions, p. XXXVIll. 

» a. ante, p. 105. 

• B. C, V, MJ, 18. 

• £. C., 1, No. 56. 

» Ibid; E. C., V, Mj, 18. 

• Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., X, p. 254. 

f At the entrance of the village of Hale-Belur there is still a peacock 
carved on aboundary stone. * B. C., V, MJ, 28. 
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and expired” *. Accordingly if we give him a rule of twenty-five 
years, we arrive at A. D. 1015, which might possibly be the first 
year of his reign. 

It is not possible to gather much historical information from 
the other inscriptions of Nlti-maharaja. A record of 1026 says that 
when BTcha-Gauda died, Nlti-maharaja granted one pa/jo to be 
enjoyed by the women of the deceased in the Kadamba kingdom*. 
Another record of 1030 observes that Chama, the son of Vama^iva- 
deva, was the foundation pillar of the Kadamba kingdom This 
epithet would suggest that Chama wa? probably the generalissimo 
of Nlti-maharaja’s forces, or at least one of the high officers of 
his kingdom. 

It would appear from a viragal of 1034 that Nlti-maharaja 
was in that year engaged in a war with his enemies. The hero 
who died in this fight was one Chikka-Kafayya, who is said to 
have conquered the army on all sides, and perished in the hour 
of victory*. But the record is silent as regards tiie name of the 
king against whom this hero fought and lost his life. 

Chagi-maharaja or Chaginrlpala was probably the successor 
of Nlti-maharaja. This we conclude f;i)m the Hale-Beiur inscription 
of Dayasirhha-nripa, the grandson of t'.e former, which is dated 
1095 A.D.^ There is another epigraph of the same year belong- 
ing to Dudharasa ', the father of Dayasiitiha, which records 
Dudharasa’s death. This leads us to the conviction that Dudha- 
rasa died about A. D. 1095, whereupon in the same year his son 
ascended the throne and made the grant recorded in the Haje- 
Belur inscription. Having thus determined the date of Dudha- 
rasa’s death, we may next infer from this that he must have ascend- 
ed the throne probably in A. D. 1070. Chaginripala would then 
have a reign of thirty-five years, from A.D. 1035-1070, which would 
connect him with Nlti-maharaja. No information, however is 
available in the records about this Chaginripala. The inscription 
of his son gives him the name of Hitteyarasa, which was probably 
his proper name, and Chagi-maharaja was his title. His wife was 
Junjala-devi’. It is not possible to determine the relationship 


I B.C.,V,MJ,55. 

* Ibid., Mj, 45. 

» Ibid., V. Ml, 18, 

• E.C., I, No. 57. 

» Ibid. 


» IWd,, Mj,53,54, 
* Ibid., MJ, 50, 
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between this ruler and NIti-maharaja at the present stage of our 
investigations. 

Dudharasa was accordingly the next King of Belur. The inscrip- 
tion above referred to, gives him the style of “^rlman mahamanda- 
le^vara, chief lord of Tripura, sun to the lotus the Balindrakula. 
champion of the Four-faced (Brahma), a cage of adamant to refu- 
gees, a lion to the elephant his enemies, a Bhima of the powerful, a 
Rama in war, a pleasure guarden of the Malepas (or hill chiefs), 
praised by the eulogists, plunderer of fo.eign territory, his father’s 
warrior, his head at the feet of ^iva, an ocean of truth, a saw to the 
heart of his enemies, and a Rakkasa in war with kings”. The recoid 
of his son calls him a maharaja, which together with the fact that 
no overlord is mentioned in his own inscription, would lead us to 
conclude that he ruled as an independent King. This is confirmed 
by a record of Ci’.aniunda-raja, the Ci’.alukya Governor of Banavasi 
in 1047, in wiiich the latter is called ‘a grindstone to Dudha’ 
The date of this record ceriainly does not ag'ee with the chrono- 
logy we itavc adopted for Dudharasa, but it might convey some 
of the efforts made by the Ciialukyas in foimer days to subdue 
this house of t'.ic Belur Kadambas. 

The inscriptions also hint at the extent of his territories and 
of his wealtii. Thus wc are told th t he was ruling “Samha- 
thanad, Pakuvadi and other place ., having fifteen horses, fifty 
male servants, two hundiCd and fifty strong man, forty-five retain- 
ers of good family, and a retinue of many subjects, guards, rela- 
.tives and landed proprietors”*. 

The names of two o; his wives are mentioned in the record; 
one was Chilkala-devi, called in the epigraph his ‘lawful wife’, at 
whose request he built a chatram for the Brahmans and brought 
some uncultivated land under ciiltiv ition Tiie second was the 
mother of his three sons, Satthiga-nripa, Chagi-maharaja, and 
Dayasimha. She was the daughter of Banki Balanta and Karavati 
Cheluveyarasi *. 

On the death of Dudharasa, his youngest son Dayasirhha as- 
cended the throne of Belur. It is evident that he acknow- 
ledged the suzereinty of the Chalukyas; for the fact that he bore 
the title of Tribhuvanamalla^ which was the biruda of the Chalu- 


* B.C., VII, Sk, 151. 

* Ibid. 

» E.C., I. No. 57; E.C., IX, Cg, 57. 

* IWd. 


s £.C., V, Mj, 18. 



kya king Vikramaditya VI, indicates that he was a feudatory 
of the latter. It was customary in those days for the subordi- 
nate chiefs to assume the titles of their suzerein, perhaps as a 
mark of service rendered to him, as is evidenced from the appel- 
ation of the early Hoysaia chiefs, who were the tributaries of the 
Gangas 

The record of 1095 gives him various epithets such as, “the 
mahamaodale^vara, chief lord of Banavasi-puia, in slaying his 
enemy ^ripala who had an immense army, a fierce and powerful 

archer like Parttha , a sun to the Kadamba-lcula, a bee at the 

lotus feet of the even-eyed god Mahadeva, a critical examiner of 

poems and dramas a four-faced in profici-, ncy in logic, gram- 

mar, painting, music, and many of the sixty-four arts”*. 

It would appear from one of his titles that he opened hostili- 
ties against the Pandyas of the south and succeeded in slaying 
Sripala, their King*. For this King was anparently no other than 
the Paijdya ^ripallava, whose son Siruvan is said to have been 
trampled to death about this period by Virarajendra-Choja *. 

There is no further notice of the kings of Belur. Their 
territories were probably absorbed by the ever increasing kingdom 
of the Hoysajas under Vinayaditya. 


* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 98. 

* £. C, V, Mj, 18. 

3 Ibid. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 91 . 



CHAPTER III 


The Kadambas of Bankapur 


T he Kadambas of Bankapur were also a branch of the Kadam- 
ba Kula. They bore all the titles that are usually accorded 
to the kings of this family. To cite an instance, one of these 
kings is described as a “mahamandotehara who possessed the 
five niahasabdas, lord of Banavas! best of cities, ornament of the 
lineage of the great monarch Mayu'^avarman, the Kadamba Emperor 
which is sprung f.nm the three-eyed (^iva) and Earth, presides 
over eighty-four cities, is consecrated in eighteen world-renowned 
horse-sacrifices of §iva and Vishnu, binds its fiery elephants to 
crystal pillars established by its might on the massive summits of 
‘the royal mountains of Himalaya, and is charming in its great 
majesty” They also seem to have had the simha-lamchchana, 
the crest (of) thi bun exalted in pride’*, and carried the ^akha- 
charerhdra-dhvaja, or the banner of Hanumant, the lord of apes®. 
Finally they were heralded in public by the sounds of the musical 
.instrument called the permatti*. 

The hereditary titles of these rulers, as may be seen from 
the above passage, are in perfect agreement with those of the 
Kadambas of Hangal, from which we infer that they belong- 
ed to the latter family. At the same time a careful study of 
their records reveals that they were not in possession of any here- 
ditary territory, but were merely acting as governors of the 
Banavasi and the Hanungal provinces. Thus Harikesari, one of the 
kings of this dynasty, is spoken of as ruling the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand under Chalukya Ganga Permmanadi-Vikramaditya-deva, 
who was then the viceroy of the Gahgavadi Ninety-six Thousand, 


* XIII, p. 172. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

« Ibid. 
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and the Banavasi Twelve Thousand*, and not immediately under 
the Chalukya Emperor; which is a clear indication of the fact that 
he was their governor. 

Two representatives of this family are known to us through 
the epigraphicai records of the middle of the 11th century. Satya^ 
raya, who is mentioned in the Bankapur inscription of Harikesari 
above referred to, was probably the elder brother of the latter. 
For the record besides mentioning the name of Satya^raya, calls 
Harikesari “the lion for his elder brother”*. Satya^raya was 
probably in charge of a province which had Kajjanur for its 
capital®. This province very likely included the district of Hangal. 
For the inscription mentions the visit of Ballavarasa to Hangal 
when Kadamba Satya^raya-deva was ruling Kananur*. That he 
was also an administrative official of the Chalukyas is evidenced 
from the fact that he is said to have been governing the province 
under the same prince Chalukya Qanga Permmanadi-Vikrama- 
ditya-deva®. 

Harikisari, as has already been noted, was administering the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. There are two records of this Ka- 
damba governor. One of these, an inscription from Miragal, 
records a grant made by him to the god Kali of that place. It says; 
“Having sent a summoner to the Three Hundred mahajanas of the 
Agrahara of Nirili, convened them and laved their .feet, made 
over with pouring of water the house-tax to the Great Tank, and a 
garden of six-hundred trees and a field of one mattar to the god Ka- 
li”*. The second inscription records a donation which he and his 
wife Lachchala-devi made in conjunction with representatives of 
the five mathas of Bankapur and sixteen burgesses of that town, on 
the petition of the cloth-merchant Ketisetfi, to the god Kadambes- 
vara, the tutelary deity of the Kadamba race. The grant consisted of 
the PajlavQra village on tala-vritti tenure togetiier with the remit- 
tance of the usual taxes’. The epigraph further mentions that 
king Satya^raya granted all the taxes under his own control. 


Ibid., p. 173. 

B. /., XllI, p. 175. 
B. C., VU, Sk, 152. 
ibid. 

E. C., VIl, Sk, 152. 
B. /., XVI, p. 68. 
£./.,XUl,p. 175. 
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It_ appears from the above records that Satya^raya and 
Harikesari governed the Banavasi and the Hanugal provinces 
conjointly. The reason for this conjecture is that Harikesari, who 
is described as the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand in 
his Bankapur record, is reported to have granted in the same 
inscription, the village of Pajjavura, which formed part of the 
Niduguijdage Twelve, a kfl/npana of the Panugal Five-hundred*. 
In the same manner Satyasraya, who according to his own in- 
scription, was governing a province which included the Hangal 
Five Hundred, is represented in that inscription as making a 
donation to a temple in the Banavasi Twelve Thousand*. 

There is an epigraph of A, D. 1067 belonging to the Hangal 
Kadamba King Toyima-deva, where he is accorded among other 
epithets, the title of ‘Lion of Hariga’*. This seems to indicate 
the services rendered by him to his kinsman the Kadamba Hariga 
or Harikesari of Bahkapura, who was, as we have seen, the 
Chalukya governor at this time of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 


* £./., xm, p. 175. 

* E.C., VII, Sk, 152. 
3 £./., XVI, p. 86. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Kadambas of Uchchangi 


T he kings of this branch were also related to the main line of 
the Kadambas. Their genealogical connection may be deduced 
from the records of these rulers, which ussert that they weie born 
in the family of Mayuravarmma, the Kadamba Chakri *. They 
styled themselves the lords of Banavasi, the best of towns 

But it is evident that this was a mere title. For 
the fact that this city was under the Kadambas of Hangal is a tan- 
gible proof that the Kadambas ol Uchchangi possessed no here- 
ditary right over this province. They had the lion crest of the 
Kadambas, and carried the monkey flag. 

Ajavarmmarasa is the first King of this branch of the Kadamba 
dynasty known to us. None of his records .state that he was a 
Kadamba, but Mr. Rice who has edited the inscriptions of these 
rulers, is of opinion that he probably belonged to this family*. 
His records do not furnish us with any histoiical information and 
consequently it is not possible to determine his place in the Ka- 
damba genealogy. He is given dates corresponding with A.D_ 
987 ‘ and 1032“, and one of the records implies that he was a feu- 
datory of the Chalukya King Jagadekamalla (Taila 11)*. 

There is an inscription of A. D. 1049 which gives the name 
of Manneya Qhattiarasa of the Kadamba family. This inscription 
is found in the Hadagajli Taluqua in the Bellary District, a fact 
that might suggest that he belonged to the family of Uchchangi \ 


“ E. C., XI, Dg, 32; Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 53. 

* Ibid., Mk, 41; Rice, 1. c. 

* B. C., XI, Introd., p. 5. 

« Ibid., Mk, 40, 

* lMd.,Mk,26. 

* Ibid., Dg. 32. 

1 460 011914. 
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In 1110 we come across another Kadamba King of this place 
named Baficharasa-deva, who is mentioned with all the Kadamba 
titles. The inscription begins: “Be it well. When, entitled to the 
five big drums, the maha-magdale^vara, boon lord of Banavasi- 
pura — (performer of) eighteen horse-sacrifices, worshipper of the 
holy feet of the god Lunke^vara, — with these and all other titles, 
the maha-mandale^vara, holding Mahesvara supreme, Bahcharasa- 
deva,— in the 20th year of Tribhuvanamalla Permadi-Ray a- Diva’s 
reign, the year Vikrama, etc., at the time of the eclipse of the sun, 
being in the fort of Lufike, ruling the kingdom in peace and 
wisdom”*. 

It may be inferred from the above extract that the Kadambas 
of Uchchangi were worshippers of Siva, like those of Goa and of 
Belur. The record also avers that they were at this time feuda- 
tories of the Chalukya King Tribhuvanamalla-Permadi, i. e. 
Vikramaditya VI. It is obvious that their capital was the city of 
Lahke near Molakalmuru, what is now known as the Chitaldroog 
District, in the Mysore State. 

After Bancharasa there is a blank of 35 years in the history of 
the Kadambas of Uchchangi from 1110 to 1145, The family 
evidently fell on evil days with the conquest and annexation of their 
kingdom by the Pandyas. This happened probably in the reign of 
Tribhuvanamalla Paijdya of Uchchangi', who lived at about the 
same period. This King claims to have brought the whole earth 
encompassed by the four oceans into subjection to King Vikrama®. 
-Moreover we know tliat the great feudatory families in those days 
recognizing only a dubious and at times disputed suzerainty, often 
tried to subjugate the neighbouring rulers to themselves. It is 
therefore possible that before he started on his compaigns in 
the service of King Vikramaditya, Tribhuvanamalla Pandya seized 
Uchchangi and annexed it to his dominions. But the Pandya power 
was also shaken when the Hoysajas under Vishijuvardhana gathered 
strength and invaded their territories *. Consequently the Kadam- 
bas, who after their defeat by the Paijdyas, would have at least 
figured as the dependents of the latter, completely lost their in- 
fluence with the decline of the Paijdya power. 


* E. C., XI, Mk, 41. 

* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 150. 

« Ibid. 

* £. C., VI, Cm, 90. The Pandyas were defeated by the Hoysalas in the 

battle of Dumme. 
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On the death of Vlshiiuvardhana however the Paijdyas seem to 
have reconquered their dominions it is possible that with the re- 
surgence of these rulers, the Kadambas of Uehchangi, who by this 
time must have also recovered their power, came to be recognised 
their feudatories. Thus we have the Kad unba chief Ketarasa,who is 
described in an inscription of 1171 as a dweller at the loius feet of 
Vijaya Pandya Deva, who, as it appears from the same inscription, 
had practically become independent of the Cliah.kyas. 

About Ketarasa the inscription records as follows: — “May it 
be well. Ketarasa entitled to tiie five great drum:;, maha-manda- 
le^vara, lord of the city of BanavUsi, having a monkey flag and a 

lion signet, lover of ti e sound oi Pe!niadi’.5 arums, born in 

the line of Mayura Varmma, tiie Kayamba chakri, lord (d Uch- 
changi, and obtainer of a boon from Sank.ira Nayana’’*. 

We have no more infoiinat.un leg.r ng thi ; King except 
that he married Kanakabbe-arasi, \v .> bore him his sim Nagati- 
nripala. We are not made aw'are v. et.’er Hari-arasa. who is said 
to be the brother of toe latter, w,.s the s;. oi the same lady. Neither 
is it possible to determine the exact year of his acc- ssion to 
the throne. Anyhow if v. e a- same that 1171 was the first regnal 
year of Nagati-nripala, and give a reign of 25 y.ars to Ketara, a, we 
may say that the latter a ceiiued the throne in A. D. 114(3. 
This would mean that Keta.asa wa- appour d malrtmandales - ara 
under the Pandyas, as ',oon as t..ey establishud dieir power, after 
the defeat and death of t re Ho;, saj.i V shnuv loli a. 

Ketarasa was succceaed by h,s i ' 'agad-' r Two 

inscriptions of this rale; h..ve come dow. to us, which a.^Swi ! that 
his younger brother, Hari-arasa was ‘.a ,iazzli. g iij.,ht to the 
swarms of grasshopper^ t'.e hostile kir.g 

We have no more intonnat.oii ad )Ut this f.'.mily. It is not 
improbable that the dynasty completely di:-.ai)pLared when the 
Pandyas were again ovenhr(;wn by the Hoysajas under their 
valiant King Vlra-Ballala 11*. The inscriptions of Nagati-nfipala 
mentioned above, record the name of two of his .sons, Ketarasa 
and Macharasa’^, but there is no indication in the records of their 
having assumed the reins of government a^any time. 


■* Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 102. An early conquest of Ballala 111, the 
grandson of Vishnuvardhana, was that of Uchchaiigl. 

* Kce, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 53. a Ibid, 

a Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 102. 

0 Ibid.; B.C., XI, Dg, 32. 



CHAPTER V 


The Kadambas of Nagarkhanda 


T he Kadambas of N'aj^' irk! and - -vcre cinothe; scion oi the Ka- 
damba dynast'.. Th y claimed to be t le descen..tents of Mayii- 
rav.armma, the progeniNir dthj Kaduinbi family*; and in order 
to show f eir ge'’. al - ic.d c nnecti'm w.db (iie early Kadambas 
they style i tiicn elves' ei.oon lord, of Baiiava-i-pura’ *. This 
was obv'ouslv' a nere title, as they were nevOi in coe.tinual pos- 
ses ion of t 'i city. Tiu’ir c pii.:! w. '■ perhaps dse city of Bandha- 
van;ira, since they claiived to be its boon lords i heir persona! 
title s< ems to be th it of ,nahamarjdalesvara, and tlieir family god 
was Siva ' 

Bammarasa was the f.rst King of this braiuh. That he was 
related tf> the main hue of t e K-t.,'amna is in.’icated by a iithic 
record of hisgrandS' i ‘vy--oo'. a, whiuh a.'Serts tl.at he wa'-' born 
“in that for< ’ 'late race of M .yrinv.rmm It appears from the 
<iaine record thr,: e eas cnjoyi -g im'.ep.-ndcnt sovereignty; for he 
is described in thv recoid as "t! e . de rcler of the world” His 
prin.'ipality, we are inf rmed, wa . die co'.i.try round Bandanike\ 
which w.'S f robcibly the Magarkhanda Seventy \ 'i'i is district is 
to the iKirth-east of the Beiiavasi Twelve Th- usand, One of the 
inscriptions sp eiks of it as i country sm rounded with leafy 
woods like the ring round the eye^ of a girl '. In another record it 
is said to be “noted for its betel vines, and the fruit of its areca 
palms and orange trees” 


* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 59; E.C., Vlli, Sb, 345. 

* £.C., VII,Sk, 197. 
a Ibid., Sk, 277; £. /., V, p. 236. 

« £.C., Via, Sb, 346. 

* Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 59. 

■> £.C., Via, Sb, 346. 

* Ibid., Sb, 286, 
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Bamtnarasa’s wife was Kalala-devi whom the inscriptions 
describe as "an abode of learning” and “to her dependents a cow 
of plenty"*. The information that he was so possessed of the 
Kshatriya qualities, that he overcame all the Kshatriyas, is evident- 
ly of no historical value*. 

Boppa-deva was the son and successor of Bammarasa *. He 
was famed, says one of the above-mentioned inscriptions, “as in 
great bravery like Arjuna, in liberality like Kama, in purity like 
Bhisma”*. It was evidently in the reign of this King that the 
Nagarkhanda Kadambas lost their independence. A record of 
Bopparasa refers to Tailapa 11 of the Hangal Kadamba family as 
his overlord®. 

As regards the chronology of this King, it is evident from the 
inscription that he was at least partly a contemporary of Tailapa, 
and the fact that the first mention of Bopparasa’s son is in A. D. 
1139* would show that Bopparasa survived his overlord. Accor- 
dingly, if we give him a reign of twenty-five years, he would 
have ruled from A. D. 1112 down to 1138. 

Soma-deva or Soyi-deva was the son of Boppa-deva by his 
wife Sri-devi. In 1139 he was the officer in charge of the Nagar- 
khagda Seventy under Madhukarasa of the Hangal Kadambas’. 
But he seems to have soon freed himself of the control of his liege 
lords. This probably happened in the beginning of the reign of 
Kirtti-deva, for all the records that imply his independence are 
dated later than 1159. This was the period when the power of the 
Hangal Kadambas had been considerably enfeebled by their wars, 
first with the Hoysajas and later on with the Kajachuryas. This 
is clearly evidenced by an inscription of Soyi-deva which reads; 
“Since the Kadamba Taila, there has been no one wortiiy to pro- 
tect the whole world; thus thinking, and distressed on this ac- 
count, the husband of ^ri-devi, Bopparasa, with great devotion, 
worshipped the lotus feet of Somanatha to obtain the joy of a 
son” *. 


* Rice, 1. c. She is also known as Chattala-devi. £.C.. Vli, Sk, 197. 

* Ibid. 

» Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


» £.C.,Vin,Sb,325. 
* ibid., Sb. 414. 

1 Ibid. 


• B.C., Vli, Sk, 236. 
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Moreover, as has already been noted, during the first few 
years the Kadambas of Hangal did not acknowledge the suze- 
rainty of the Ka{achuryas, which consequently led them into a war 
with the Kadambas ^ It is not unlikely that the Kalachuryas 
coaxed Soma-deva and possibly helped him in declaring himself 
independent of his overlord. Accordingly we find Soma-deva in an 
inscription of 1159 as the immediate subordinate of the Kajachur- 
yas. The inscription records; . .In his time was the king Bijjala. 
A dweller at his lotus feet, Kasapayya Nayaka, gained renown. 
When he was ruling the Banavase Twelve Thousand, in that 
country. ..was the Nagarkhanda kampana. The master of the 
manneya of the beautiful Nagarklianda Seventy, a moon to the 
waterlily the Kadamba-kula. . . was Soyi (or Soma) Deva, whose 
father was the king Boppa-Deva, and Siriya-devi his mother”*. 

It also appears that in the course of the war between the 
Kadambas and the Kajachuryas the latter conquered the Banavasi 
province and probably handed it over to Soyi-deva. An 
inscription of 1 160 tells us that Soyi-deva was ruling the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand’. This record also mentions the name 
of Kasapayya, the local governor of the Kajachuryas. 

In 1163 however, peace was concluded between the Kaja- 
churyas and the Hangal Kadambas, and the Banavasi Twelve 
Thousand was probably restored to the former. This we infer 
from an inscription of 1165 which associates Soyi-deva with the 
government only of the Nagarkhanda Seventy*. 

Soyi-deva ever remained intimate with his overlords the 
Kajachuryas. An inscription of this period connects him with 
the Kajachurya family by telling us that the whole Kadamba 
family sprang from a Kajachurya King named Soma’. He was at 


Cf. ante, p. 138. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 328. 

ibid., Sb, 346. 

E.C., VII, Sk, 277. 

Ibid., Sk, 236. This inscription would therefore have us believe that 
Soma-deva was born after the death of Taila. But we are more 
inclined to trust the authority of Sb, 325, which refers to the birth of 
Soma in the lifetime of Taila. The former inscription, as will be seen 
below, contains many falsehoods and was evidently intended to flatter 
these chiefs who had suddenly risen to power. However we quite 
agree that the authority of the Kadambas of 'Hangal had been 
much damaged at this time for the reason given above. 
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times deputed by them for subduing the neighbouring kings. 
It was probably for this reason that he styled himself ‘the subduer 
of hostile kings, in an inscription of 1168*. As may be seen from a 
Ka|achurya epigraph of 1166 he proceeded against the santara 
chief Jaga-deva under the orders of his over-lord Bijjala*. Again we 
learn from a record of 1171 that he challenged the Chanj^alva King 
and put him into chains. This brave achievement acquired for him 
the titles of Kadamba Rudra, Qandaradavani, maijdalika Bhairava, 
Nigalanka-malla, and Satya-pataka^. Who this Changalva King, 
defeated by Soyi-deva was, we are not in a position to say. 

The record of 1177 informs us that Malla-deva’s Queen 
Padumala-devi having become hostile to Soyi-deva, plundered 
Kuppattur and raiding the iolds carri.^d away the CvAVS*. This 
Malla-deva v/as the Gutta kiiig cal.c i Malla ir Walla-deva, 
who appears to have dieu in 11 His Queen was very likely 
acting as regent to his son (?) ioa-.an. k. rasa, wh.ose :ecord dated 
in 1179 says that this was the thou y.ar of his rulv''. 

The inscriptions give us the name of two of his wives: one 
was Lichchala-devi, who bore ium a ;>on named Boppa The 
other wife was .Malala-devi, by whom he had a dau.,hter called 
Lichchala-devi ^ 

Soyi-deva was succeeded by his son Boj)pa. It is clear from 
the latter’s record of about 1182 that durin , his reign the Kadam- 
bas of Nagarkhaijda transferred t ieir allegiance to the Hoysalas*. 
The reason was that the latter had by this time completely over- 
thrown the Kajachurya supremacy. For soon aiter the truce • 
signed at Bejaigami between the Kalachuryas and the Hoysalas, 
reference to which has been made elsewhere, the latter under 
their King VIra Ballaja II resumed liostilities and completely shat- 
tered the Kajachurya power. The above mentioned inscription 
of Boppa refers to Ballaja as the overlord of the former, when it 


* £. C.,vin, Sa, 114. 

* Ibid., Sb, 286. 
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says that Sankama-deva, the general of Boppa’s forces, “marched 
away and joined the King Ballala, and by service at his lotus feet 
was causing the ocean of his valour to roar aloud”. 

Brahma-bhupala was the son and successor of Boppa-deva. 
He is mentioned as the feudatoiy of the Hoysaja King VTra-Ballaja 
II in an inscription of 1204. The record, after giving a brief history 
of the various dynasties that held sway over the Kuntala country, 
concludes; “After that, subduing the powerful, a hero with the 
sword in his own hand, the king Bailaja ruled the earth with grace, 
while all lands applauded” *. 

We have no more inscriptions of these rulers, till we come to 
A. D. 1235. It would appear from an inscription of 1207 that 
they were deprived of their territories at about this period. 
The Hoysalas ’appointed a certain Malli-deva of the Ka^yapa 
gdtra as the governor of Nagarkhagda Seventy, and he made the 
city of Bandhavapura his capital (rajadhani) *. The way in 
wtiich the royal line of Nacaikhanda is referred to would indicate 
that the family had long ceased to possess this province. 

A grant of about 1235 mentions a King named Kadambaraya*. 
He probab.y belonged to this dynasty, but this cannot be said 
witii cert.'.inty. 

In 14,.' wc arc aj>prised of one Madhukaijna-Nayaka, in the 
reign af UTijadhiraja raj.i-. aramesvarn Vlrapratapa Immadi-deva- 
laya -Maharaja, tho Viiayanag„ra Empero,. Madhukanna is said to 
be the sun of tl e Kad„niba Soyi-devaras.; of bandajike. The ins- 
'cription ucords: “Wi en Madhukar.i a-Nayaka, son of the Kadam- 
ba Soyi-Devara, a of liandajike, the famous royal city of the Na- 
garkhaijde Seventy, his son Baicharasa and his son-in-law Sura- 
ppa-Nayaka had blocked up Kappegcre, a hamlet of Banavase, — 
and the people of the t'utha coming laid seige to it, — like brave 
men, killing many, and being cut to pieces, gained the world 
of gods” \ This, Madhukanna seems to be the last representative 
of the ancient Kadambas of Nagarhhagda. 


* Ibid., Sk, 225. 
» lbid.,Sk,m 

* Ibid., Sh, 80. 

* Ibid., Sk, 240. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Kadambas of Kalinga 


In the time of the Ganga Kings of Kajinga, tiiere was in this pro. 

Vince a line of feudatory chiefs belonging to the Kadamba family 
that ruled a small territory under them. This territory was known 
as Paficha-vishaya or Pafichapatrn-vishaya. These chiefs bore 
the, cognomen Khedi, as is clear from the fact that all the repre- 
sentatives.of this dynasty are given this appellation in the inscrip- 
tions. They carried the malsya lanclichana or the fish signet, 
and their official designations were Rar.aka, Maijdale^vara and 
Mahamandaie^vara. 

The information yielded by the inscriptions so far discovered, 
is not sufficient to work out a complete genealogical list of these 
sovereigns. The earliest of these inscriptions, which has been 
assigned on palaeographical grounds to the 11th century, men- 
tions the name of Ugrakhediraja who is said to be “the ornament 
of the spotless family of the Kadambas” and born in the clan of 
Nidusanti *. His overlord on the Kajinga throne was King Vajra- 
hasta, and if the latter was the third king of that name, we may 
say roughly that Ugrakhedi ruled somewhere in the first half of 
the eleventh century. This inscription records the grant of a 
village to Rdjaputra Sri Kamadi of the Naggari-Saluki family on 
the occasion of his marriage to the daughter of Daraparaja, who 
was the regent of five districts (Paficha-vishaya.) After specifying 
the boundaries the inscription proceeds to state that the above- 
mentioned Ugrakhedi was the official in charge of this village', 
which may lead us to conclude that the Kadambas of Kaiinga 
were in the beginning small village officials, and their faithful 
services commended them to be appointed later on as Pahcha- 
vishayadhipatis or rulers of Pafichavishayas. 


< e. Ill, p. 222. 

* Ibid., pp. 221-222. 
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The first Kadamba ruler, described as Pafichavishayadhipati. 
that has come to our knowledge, is the mahamaodaleivara Ragaka 
Sri Bhama Khedi. He is mentioned in the^ Mandasa plates of his 
son Dharma Khedi, which are dated in S. S. 976 or A. D. 1054*. 
The proximity of the dates may show that Bhama Khedi was 
an immediate successor of Ugrakhedi, if not a son of his. 

Bhama Khedi was succeeded by his son Dharma Khedi. 
We have two records that speak of this ruler. One is the above- 
mentioned Mandasa inscription which registers the gift of 
Madhipattharakhaijda village in the Mahendra-Bhoga to a certain 
Ujijaka*. The others are the Vizagapatam plates of Devendra- 
varmma The King is said to have made the grant at the instance 
of Dharma Khedi, his maternal uncle. This document is dated 
in the 254th year of the Ganga era. It must however be noted 
that though Dharma Khedi is not mentioned as belonging to the 
Kadamba family in this inscription, the appellation Khedi is a 
sufficient indication of his Kadamba descent. 

Udayaditya-deva was the son and successor of Dharma Khedi. 
He is referred to in the Kambakaya grant of Devendravarmma of 
§. S. 1103 or A.D. 1181 *. 

The last Kadamba ruler of Kajinga to whom the records 
allude is Mahasamanta Nagakhedi. He is described as a feuda- 
tory of Maharaja Sri Indravarmma-deva, the lord of Kajinga ^ 
However the inscription being undated, and as we do not know, 
.when exactly Indravarmma-diva ruled, it is not possible to fix 
the place of Nagakhedi in the Eastern Kadamba genealogy. 

It will be seen from the above account that the Kadambas 
of Kajinga were an influential line of subordinate chiefs that gra- 
dually rose to prominence in the service of the Ganga kings. 
As has already been noted, they began as small revenue officers of 
the Gangas and by gradual promotion in their service, succeeded as 
officers of larger administrative divisions. The powerful influence 
they wielded at the Ganga court is evidenced from the fact that they 
were related to the ruling family by marriage. The later inscrip- 
tions describe them as the lords of Pafichavishaya, an adminis- 


< A.R,S.t.E., 1918, C.P. No. 12 of 1917-18. 

* IbW. 

■ Fleet, Sanxrit and Old Kamrese Inscriptions, /. A., XVIII, p. 146. 

* Madras Oovernment Museum Report, 1929, p. 8, Appendix, II. No. i: 

miarati, IV, p. II. 

» A.J?.S./.£., 1918,C.P. No.9 of 1917-ia 
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trative unit which is completely lost sight of at the present day. 
Even so, as the names of the villages mentioned in their records, 
such as MadhipattharakhaQda in Mahendrabhoga, may now be 
identified with villages of similar names in the Mandasa Zamin- 
dari, it will not be unreasonable to suppose that Pafichavishaya 
or Pafichapatravishaya, as it is also called, corresponded with 
a part of the present Mandasa Zamindari in the Ganjam District *• 


Ramdas, Historical Geography of the Kalinga under the Eastern Qangas, 
XIV, p. 269. A Telugu MS. in the Oriental Library, 
Madras, gives the genealogy of jaga-deva, the Zamindar of Tikkall, 
who is said to belong to the Kadamba family. According to this MS. 
two princes Vlra Bhadra and Chandra Sekara belonging to Slmhala 
of the Northern region, having quarrelled with their elder brother 
came to Gajapati Sivalinga Narayana-deva, the reigning King, and 
were given a warm reception by him. They were directed to proceed 
against two of the neighbouring rulers on hostile terms with Nara- 
yana-deva, and in the event of their returning successful, they were 
promised to be installed as rulers of the respective territories con- 
quered by them. Accordingly Vira Bhadra conquered Bommali from 
Qenathl, and became its ruler. His successors held this territory for 
some time, when the family became extinct. Chandra Sekara on the 
other hand, defeated and dispossessed Gerrabozalu and made him- 
self the undisputed master of Tikkali. Soon after he also brought 
Borugaon under his sway. There were in all ten rulers in this line, 
all of whom distinguished themselves by many works of public 
utility, such as building of temples and shrines, of towns and villages, 
clearing and afforestation of land and constructing tanks. They were 
very soon recognised as one of the most influential ruling families in 
the country, and the neighbouring kings sought relationsh'p with 
them by marriage. In the reign of Raghunatha Jaga-deva, the last In 
the list, the kingdom was invaded by Sri Gajapati Jagannatha Nara- 
yana-deva of Parlakimedi, who took possession of the kingdom and 
made the former prisoner. But Balarama-deva, a relative of Raghu- 
natha with the help of Pusapathi Vizayaramaraju of Vijayanagaram, 
very soon recovered the kingdom; whereupon Jagannatha Narayana- 
deva seeing that the imprisonment of Raghunatha was to no purpose, 
released him, and on the latter taking the oath of fealty, gave Mm 
his daughter in marriage. On reaching the capital, he took over 
charge of Tikkall from Balarama. Some years later when Colonel 
Fletcher proceeded against Jagannatha Narayana-deva of Partakl- 
medi, under Instructions of the East India Company, Raghunatha 
who was fighting under the banner of his overlord, realiaing die 
strength of the Company’s forces and that It was useless to resist, 
seceded to the side of the enemy. Colonel Fletcher eonflnned him 
in the possession (rfhls hereditary domiMons, on condition that 
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be would pay a yearly tribute of Rs. 3000 to the Company. The fol- 
lowing is the list of chiefs that belonged to this dynasty:— 

Bommali Tikkali 

Bhadra Chandra Sekara 

I 

Lakshminarayana 

by his elder wife | | by his younger wife 

1 i i I I 

Oopinatha Visvambharu Padmana- Madhusudha- Meenaketu 

bha na j 


Narayana Mangaraju 

I 

Ananga Mangaraju 

1 

Devaraju Manguraju 

I 

Chandrasekhara Mangaraju 
I 

Raghunatha Jaga-deva 1 


Ramakrishna Rajagopala-deva 


Raghunatha Jaga-deva II. 

This MS. Is referred to by Wilson, The Mackenzie Collection, p. 334, No. 
17. For the History of this dynasty of Eastern Kadambas cf. Soma- 
sekhara Sarma, Kadambas of Katinga, J.A.H.R.S ., IV, pp. 1 13-1 18, 




PART VII 
Internal History 




CHAPTER I 


RollS^lon 


T he earliest religious worship in Karnataka rose from the feel- 
ing of fear that actuated the ancients. Thus it was that the 
cult of fear found its expression in the worship of spirits and 
goblins, that has survived in the villages up to this day. Another 
worship of a similar nature that became equally wide-spread in 
Karnataka was that of the naga or the serpent. Even at present 
it forms a part of popular religion among the Hindus, and there is 
scarcely a village in the Kanarese country which has not the effi- 
gies of the hooded cobra sculptured on a stone, and placed un- 
der a pipal tree or near a temple for public veneration. 

It apears from the frequent mention of the Nagas in ancient 
Hindu history that they were a race of serpent worshippers, who 
inhabited many parts of India *. It is certain that they also occu- 
pied the Kanarese country, as many of the royal families that rul- 
ed over Karnataka claimed descent from them. Thus it is to be in- 
ferred from the Devagiri plates of Krishgavarmma I, that the Ka- 
dambas were descended from this ancient and wide-spread peo- 
ple *. The Sendrakas also claimed to be of the Bhujagendra-an- 
vaya or of the leneage of the snake king.® The Sindas, we are 
told, were of the Phanirajavarnsa*, which has the same connota- 
tion, while the Senavaras carried the phani-dhvaja or serpent flag 
The TUupas too seem to have belonged to the same Naga stock, for 
as atuka is an epithet of ^esha, the chief of the serpent race, there 
is reason to suppose that they were connected with the Nagas*. 


* Rice, Ulyaore, I, {V. 363-365. 

* Fleet, SanactUand Old Conarese InscrlfOiona, /. A., VU, p. 34. 

■ lUd., p. no, 

* B. C, vn, HI, 20, 53; IX, p. 15. 

» B, C., VI, Cm, 95. 

* Cf. Fleet, Kaname DuftmUa, p. 309. 
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It is not known when exactly the Naga worship was supersed- 
ed by Saivjsm. The latter soon became identified with the pha- 
llus worship. This cult had begun in the neolithic times, as is 
obvious from the neolithic remains in the Dekkan that have been 
brought to light by Bruce Foote, which include some phalli'. In 
course of time it came to be influenced by the animistic and Naga 
cults. This is evidenced by the form the phallus took in later 
times. It was erected on the §akti which formed the pedestal, 
while the snake protected and ornamented the linga (phallus) 
round which it formed a coil. 

It was a great step from the cult of the phallus to that of Ru- 
dra §iva. It has been suggested that §iva was a trans-Himalayan 
god and the Yakshas had much to do with his origin. They were a 
Himalayan race “who in remote antiquity spread as far as Ceylon 
and by sheer might imposed themselves on sub-Himalayan people 
as gods” *. The relation of the former with ^iva is seen from the 
fact that two Yakshas with clubs are represented as guarding 
every ^iva sanctum to-day “. The trans-Himalayan influence on 
sub-Himalayan religion also becomes apparent when we see'that 
many of the foreigners who came to India from that region were 
worshippers of §iva. The Kushan coins, for instance, contain 
^iva and the Nandi, but not the phallus '. Siniilarly, the Hunas, the 
§akas and the Pallavas were worshippers of Siva. The conclusion 
to be derived from all this is that “in the evolution of the phallus 
into Rudra-^iva with certain attributes, the yaksha, or trans-Hima- 
layan influence is traceable” ^ , 

The un- Aryan and un-Vedic origin of Siva is also apparent 
from the legend of the destruction of Dasha’s sacrifice. The 
probable explanation of this story is that Siva was the deity of 
the trans-Himalayan tribes, which preceded the Aryan races on 
the Indian soii. As Mr. Rice has observed he “wished to have a 
part in the worship of the conquerors and in their sacrifices, from 
which he was excluded; and by disturbing their rites and by a dis- 


' Foote, Indian PreUsiorie and ProtoMstorie Antiqidties, p. 22. 

* Subranaoian, The Origin of Saivism, p. 26. > Ibid. 

' la the Museum of tbe bidiaa Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's 
Coltege, Bombay there is a coin of Kadphises II showing Siva and 
the Nandi on tbe reverse. Cf. also Rapson, Indian Cbbis, pl.U> 
No. la 

* Subramanlan, 0 . c., p. 27. 
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play of violence, he succeeded in being admitted to participate , 
in them” *. The first stage of the introduction of Siva into Hin- 
duism was his identification with Rudra of the Vedas. Subs- 
equently he was associated with the phallic worship, which 
the Aryans borrowed from the barbarian tribes with whom they 
came in contact*. We have said above that the phallic worship 
was essentially a non-Aryan cult. This is confirmed by the 
prayer to Indra in the Rig-Veda not to allow those whose go^ is 
^i^na (the phallus) to disturb the rite of the singers Lastly he 
was raised to the supreme position of one of the persons of the 
Trimiirti. 

It is obvious from the Talagunda inscription that this reli- 
gion had been preached in Southern India long before the founda- 
tion of the Kadamba family. For the inscription avers that at the 
Siva temple at Stlianakundur (Talagunda),, which was rebuilt 
by Kakustliavannnia of the Kadamba family, Satakargni and other 
kings had formerly worshipped*. 

This was the position Saivism had acquired when Mayura- 
varmma founded the Kadamba dynasty. The same record tells 
us that Mayuravarmma came of a Brahman family. Now the fact 
that he repaired to Kanchipuram, the Pallava capital, desirous of 
studying the Vedas and the whole of the sacred lore suggests that 
he was a ^ai\ a Brahman. For it is well known that the Palla- 
vas were staunch Saivites and consequently their capital was a 
stronghold of Saivism. This form of worship seems to have 
been the religion of the Kadamba kings of the first dynasty. 

These kings nevertheless were of a very tolerant disposition, 
and allowed other leligions to floniish in their kingdom side by 
side with ^iaivism. This toleration is evidenced by the numer- 
ous grants they made to the Jainas \ which led Dr. J. F. Fleet, Mr. 
K. B. Pathak and others to suppose that the Kadambas were of 
the jaina persuasion *. The error was however corrected by Dr. 
Fleet in the second edition of his Dynasties oj the Kanarese Dis- 
tricts\ which he published after the discovery of the inscription 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore Gazeteer, I, pp. 375-376. 

* Bhandarkar, Va/snov/sm, Sa/v/$/n, p. 115. 

< Ibid. 

« B.C., VII, Sk. 176. 

s Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, pp. 25, 27, 29, 
30,31,32. 

* Ibid., VII, pp. 35, 36, 38. 

■> Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, p. 286. 
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of ^intivarmma atTalagunda. That the religion of the Kadam- 
bas was Brahmanism and not Jainism is also established beyond 
doubt by another inscription of the same dynasty found in the 
Kadur Taluqua. Here Vishnuvarmma, the donor of the grant, is 
described as the “protector of the excellent Brahman faith’’*. 
Furthermore we know from the epigraphical records that some of 
the kings performed the asva/ned/w sacrifice*. The later inscrip- 
tions say that the kings of this dynasty celebrated in all eighteen 
horse sacrifices ^ As this is a purely Brahman rite, it affords 
further proof that these kings were not jainas. 

^aivism flourished in the Kadamba dominions for a long time. 
But it did not have an undisputed sway over the people, for it 
had to contend with other religious rivals, such as Buddhism and 
jainism. Nevertheless the wide propagation of Saivism is evident 
from the various mathas, the temples and the flourishing commu- 
nities of ^aiva ascetics that existed all over the country in the 
Kadamba period. We shall speak later about the mathas in 
connection with their educational activities. These mathas were 
mostly the establishments of the Saiva ascetics called the Kalamu- 
kha’s *. The Goravas were another sect of Saiva ascetics \ so were 
the Kapajikas, who were distinguished by their wearing human 
skulls round their necks and eating and drinking from them ^ 

The temples were important as centres of religious worship. It 
was at the temples that the people listened to the reading of the 
PuraQas and the Dharma^astras, and made their votive offerings to 
the deity They were also important as educational agencies. For 
in them arrangements were made to impart education to the young^ 
Sometimes advanced education also found place within their pre- 
cincts. For instance, in the Praname^vara temple at Talagunda, 
there were taught the Rig-veda, Yujur-veda, Pada-khandika,Suma- 
veda, Kalpa, Sabdasdstra, including Rupavatara and Nyaya and 
Pravara and Vedanta *. Finally the temples sheltered many 
ascetics who were given food and raiment free of charge ***. 


‘ E. C., VI, Kd, 162. 

* E. C., Sk, 178; Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /, A., VII, 

p. 35. 

» i2.C.,XI,Mk,4t;Dg,32. * £./. , Xll, p. 237. 

» U. Xn, p. 290. « £./., XVll.p. 15. ni,p.201. 

» Reel, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Ooa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX ,p. 74, etc. 

• fi.C..Xl,Dg,39. 

*» fi. C.,VIlI,Sb,345. 


• £.C., Vll, Sk, 185, 
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The temple staff generally consisted of the acharya, (priest), 
the ramkiga, (the flute player), the ravalavala, (goldsmith) the 
pergade (manager), the courtesans, the drummer and the stone 
mason 

The temples were supported by the endowments of kings 
and nobles *. Similarly the rich and benevolent citizens purchased 
lands and gave them to the god to provide for the ordinary 
expenses ^ The temples were also maintained by charging the 
worshipers with visiting fees*, and from the toll levied on 
merchants^ and farmers In some temples the various expenses 
were met by the different castes. Thus the washermen and the 
kottalis of the village of Gama in the Shikarpur Taluqua agreed 
among themselves that they should contribute one pana per, 
family to provide lamp oil and sandal for the god Vinayaka ■. In 
other villages it was the oilman who had to tend to the perpetual 
lamp of the temple. For this purpose oil-mills were made over 
to the temple authorities ". 

From a social point of view the temples served a very useful 
purpose. As Prof. Venkatesvara observes, they were seats of festive 
gatherings and rejoicings, which, while they were admittedly of a 
religious character, did much in relieving the dull monotony of 
existence’. Some of the festivals mentioned in the inscriptions are 
the Chaitra or the festival of Spring and the Dipavali whose cele- 
bration extended from Asvina (krishna) 14 to Karttika (sukla) 1 

The temples, though they were of great use to the people, 
being the religious and educational centres in the country, seem 
to have possessed one great defect in their organisation. This 
was that immoral women were not only permitted to take part 
in the service, but formed an essential part of the ritual **• 
However the early inscriptions do not speak of the harlots being 
admitted to minister to the wants of the god. This seems to be 


* E./., IV, p. 355; XV, pp. 83, 334; XVII, pp. 10, 123. 

* E.C., Vlll, Sb, 377; Fleet, o. c., pp. 277, 275, 286. 

3 Ibid., p. 309. 

* £./., XII, p. 15. ‘ £.C., V, Mj, 18. 

« Fleet, 0 . c., p. 300; £./., XHI, p. 15. 

■» £.C., VII, Sk. 11. 

» Fleet, o. c., p. 302. 

* Vekantesvara, Indian Cuilure through the Ages, 1, p. 275. 

*« £./.,V,p.m 

“ £./., XII, p. 338. 

« £. C„ XV, pp. 82^; XVII, p. 10 and others. 
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a later degeneration of the praiseworthy custom of virgins devot- 
ing themselves to the service of the god. The existence of such 
vestal virgins is obvious from an inscription at Belagami of A.D. 
1047, which mentions a grant by Kunda-Raja to his younger 
sister Bichabarasi, who was attached to the temple of Jagadeka- 
maileivara in that city *. 

Jainism had always been a stumbling-block in the path of 
progress of the Saiva religion. The policy of toleration adhered 
to by the Kadamba monarchs contributed not a little to its growth. 
This is evident from the inscriptions of the Kadamba kings. We 
are told in a copper-plate record at Halsi that the Bhoja priest 
SrutakTrtti acquired the favour of Kakusthavarnima who granted 
him the village of Kheta‘. The large :iiimbei of Jaina inscriptions 
that record grants made by Mrigesa and other kings show tiiat 
from the time of this monarch, Jaini'^.m became a serious rival of 
^aiva worship. The flourishing state of jainism is also indicated 
by the inscriptions that point to the existence of many 
communities of Jaina ascetics, such as Svetapatas, a sect who 
were distinguished by their white clothes the Yapanias, who 
were a sect of religious mendicants *, the Kurchakas, a com- 
munity of naked religious monks'", and Vie Nirgathas, who wore 
no clothes at all ®. The influence that teachers of this religion 
wielded was indeed great as may be seen from the fact that Kuma- 
radatta, who is called the chief among learned men, is said to have 
been consulted by Ravivarmma in matters of ;<overnment and 
religion \ 

This creed which grew unchecked during the supremacy of 
the Kadambas, received a fresh stimulus in the time of the Rashfra- 
kQtas. The proselitising activities of two Jaina gurus. Vivasena 
and Jinasena, and the four scholarly works Jayadhavata, Vifaya- 
dhavala, Atidhavala, and Mahadhavala that came to be written at 
this period brought fresh converts into the jaina fold. 

Jaina mafhas were established in all parts of Karnataka. The 
inscriptions speak at length about the Jaina monastery at Kuppa- 


* E.C., VIJ, Sk, 151. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I. A., VI, p. 27. 

* IbW., VII, p. 38. 

« Ibid., p. 34. 

» Ibid., VI, p. :s. 

* IWd., VII, p-^38. 

1 Ibid., VI, p. 27. 
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tur, and give a short genealogy of the gurus *. We learn from 
the records that Queen Malala-devi patronised this institution. At 
Bhandavapura there was another famous matha*. The flourish-, 
ing city of Bejagami also cootained a representative Jaina popu- 
lation and there existed ajaina monastery 

The growth of Jaiijisra b: ought about the decay of the §iva 
worship. Yet the crisis in the histoiy of the latter creed arrived in 
the middle of the 12th century, \ hen it v as specially exposed to 
danger from attacks of the jainas, and apparently, of some still 
existing Buddhist influences''. The ii’scription that gives us this 
information suews that I kanta Rama came most prominently to the 
rescue of the waning faith. It was j robably he who originated the 
movement of revival o; Siva wor;hip which was subsequently 
taken up by Basava. The story is b-ld of iikanta Rama’s exploits 
that one day the Jainas, leJ by a village headman, began to sing 
the praises of jina in the vicinity of tie iiurige of Siva. Ekanta, 
who worshipped ihi - image, ren onslrateJ, maintaining that no 
other god deserved to be ; rais.d in the neighbourhood of Siva. 
When he found that he ad protested in Vriin, he started to sing 
the eulogy ot Siva, a-; the creator, preserver, and destroyer, and as 
the god whose C'Sence pervades the whole unive se. The Jainas 
then cliallenced him to decapitate himself and offer his head to 
Siva, promising that, if his iie.ad w.-uld be restored to him, they 
would acksiov ledge the suprem. cv of §iva over Jina. Fur- 
ther, they executed a deed on a ; aimyra leaf that in the event of 
his success they would raze lo th • ground the Jaina temple and set 
up an image of Siva in its place. Then hkanta cut off his own 
head and laid it at the feet of Siv i. On t..e seventh day Ekanta 
was again alive. 1 he Jamas itowever failed to keep their word. 
Consequently hkanta in spite of the precaution taken by the Jainas 
to place a guard round the bloke off the head of Jina, and 

presented it as an offering to ais own god, and set up an image of 
Siva, undei the name ol \'ira Soraanaiha. at Abinr, and built a 
temple for it. The- Jainas went and complained to Bijjala, who 
became very indignant and questioned Ekanta Ramayya as to why 
he had committed tiiat o.itiage. Thereupon hkanta produced the 
deed signed by the Jainas and ottered that if the Jainas would 


* fi.e, VIU, Sb,263. 

* Ibid., Sb, 345, 384; E.C., VII, Sk. 197. 
9 Ibid., Sk, too. 

« V, pp. 245, 255. 
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wager their 700 temples he would repeat the feat. Desirous of 
seeing the spectacle Bijjala called all the learned men of the Jaina 
temples together, and bade them wager their temples, repeating 
the conditions on a palmyra leaf. The jainas however would not 
face the test again. So Bijjala laughed at them and dismissing 
them with the advice that they should live in peace with their 
neighbours, gave Ekanta a Jayapatra or certificate of success; The 
Siva temple was granted the Gogave village in Sattalige Seventy- 
Subsequently when Somesvara IV succeeded to the government, he 
called Ekanta to his presence and granted to the same temple a 
village in the Nagarkhanda Seventy. Finally the mahamaQdali^vara 
Kama-deva went and saw the temple and laving the feet of Ekanta 
granted it a village named Majjavalli near Muiidag6d‘. It is 
apparent that eliminating the supernatural agency and the miracle 
there is nothing in this account that will render it incredible or 
unreasonable. The dispute must have taken place before 1 162, 
since Bijjala is described in the record as mahamandalesvara, when 
he made this grant to the temple. The Saivitc movement started 
by Ekanta had^probably fo*- its basic principle the idea of return- 
ing to the pure Siva worship, /. e., tlie worship of the phallus 
without the later development of image, karma, etc. 

Soon Basava put himself at the head of the movement. Ac- 
cording to tradition he was a son of an Ardhya Brahman and hav- 
ing refused to wear the sacred thread, as its investiture required 
the adoration of the sun, he went to the capital of Bijjala. Here he 
became the prime minister, and gave his whole-hearted support 
to the new movement. The impetus that was given to the Siva 
faith resulted in the establishment of a new sect of ^aivism called 
the VTra-Saivas, i. e. the brave, fierce or strict ^aivas. 

In the early Kadamba inscriptions there is no evidence of the 
prevalence in Karnataka of the ancient Vaishijava worship. But it 
is possible that along with ^aivites and Jainas there also existed a 
few Vaishnavites. For we know that Vaishnavism was propagated 
early during the Scythian and Gupta periods ^ 

The importance of Vaishnavism in the history of the Kadam- 
bas is that one of the branches of this dynasty, the Kadambas of 


i B. /., V, pp. 2!&-259. 

* Cf. Raychaudhuri, Materlais for the Study of the Early History of the 
Vatshnava Sut, pp. ^106. 
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Hangal, were Vaishnavas It is not possible to say when and how 
they were converted to this faith. Probably some religious 
teacher convinced them of the superiority of Vaishnavism over 
^aivism, and consequently they adopted the former faith. 

Vaishijavism was preached with unusual vigour in the 11th 
century. The propagator, of this religion in this period was Rama- 
nuja. He was born at Sri Permattur near Madras, in 1016-17*, 
and studied at Kanchipuram. From there he went to ^rlragam 
where he perfected his system and wrote his philosophical trea- 
tises. During his stay at the latter place he seems to have 
gathered round him many disciples. But he was not allowed to re- 
main there very long. The Ch6|a ruler Karikaia could not tolerate 
the spread of the new sect. Persecution broke out*, and Ramanuja 
was compelled to fly for safety from the Choja kingdom to Chandra- 
giri. Thence he proceeded to the Karnataka country, where, 
as we have seen, the prevailing religious belief was Jainism. Here 
he made many converts by his exhortations and disputes. One of 
these converts was the Hoysaja King Bitti-deva called after this 
event Vishnuvardhana^ 

Besides the above religions we also find traces of Buddhism in 
ancient Karnataka. This religion was preached in this country 
during the supremacy of the Mauryas over Kuntala. We are told 
in the Mahavansa that after the third convocation of the Buddhists, 
the thera, son of Magali, thought of establishing the religion of 
Buddha in other regions, and accordingly despatched missionaries 
to different countries. One of these preachers was Rakkhita, who 
was deputed to Banavasi. He preached the anamattaga doctrine 
of Buddha with such singular success that sixty thousand persons 
were converted to the Buddhist faith, and of these thirty seven 
thousand were ordained priests by him *. This is the account of 
the preaching of Rakkhita given in the 9th century, when the 
Mahavansa was written, it is possible that the story was exag- 
gerated after a lapse of over a thousand years, and the tradition 
then current was recorded by the author of the Mahavatfsa in 
his work. The fact seems to be that the efforts of the Buddhist 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, /. A, X, p. 253. Cf. Fleet, 

Kanarese Dynasties, p. 560. 

* Cf. Heras, The Aravida Dynasty of Vijayanagara, I, p. 533; Bhandarkar, 

Vaishnavism, Salvism, p. 51. 

* XIV, p. 85. 

* Bhandarkar, o. c., p. 52. 

* Wliealnha, The Mahavansa, pp. 47-48. 
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missionaries were attended with some success, as is evident ftom 
the account given by Hiuen Tsiangofthe Budohist community at 
Banavasi (Konkanapura) \ and its siinoundings. This pilgrim 
visited Banavasi after its conquest by the Ch.ilukyas early in the 
7th century. He mentions that at this time there were about 100 
sangharamas with 10,000 priests, wi.o were followers of botii the 
Mahayana and the Hlnayana e.ts. in the city itself there were two 
sanghca^amas and tl rte stupas with priests w'. o were all men of 
distinction *. 

From Barav.'r-i and Kuntala BrddKism nat''ra5'y spread 
to Southern Kofikar, ti e country :u!-< centu ics after by the 
branch of the Coa K datnbrs. ^ bt c.’ e .f B ddha in dhyana mii- 
dra, of the first or • econd ce -.tur - D., recently found at Coivale 

at the pre v nee oi B. r es in Goa, bears \ i ne.' to tl.e existence of 
Buddhism in Southern Kchkaij in the b-giiitiing or ti e Christian 
era“. 

But in course of time the number of the Buddhists seems to 
have dwindled away. The in criptions of 1 1th century and after 
show that Buddhism had fallen on evil days. The records showing 
traces of Buddhism are very ra e. A record of 1065 says that the 
dat^idanayaka Rupabl attayya made a grant of land to tire gods of 
the city of Belagami, ‘Ke^ava, Lokesvara, artd Buddha’*. Another 
of 1067 mentions that there was a Buddhist teacher at Belagami 

of the name of* prabha Bauddha-Bhalara’\ An epigraph of 

1129 informs us that there existed five niathas in the agrahdra city 
of Be}agami ‘like the five arrows n the world', dedicated respec- 
tively to H-.ri, Haia, Kam Uasasana, VTtaraya and Buddha". At 
the same time we find two Buddhist jatis at the court of Jayake^i I 
of Goa, Chandtapura, mentioned by The famous Jaina writer He- 
machandra’. This is practically the last mentior. of the Buddhists 
in Karnataka, for the religion they practised soon became extinct, 
confused with, and absorbed by Hinduism. 

Closely related to religious worship are the ceremonies which 


< For the identification of Konkanapura with Banavasi c(. ante, p. 62. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, H, pp. 254-255. 

* Heras, A Newly Discovered Statue of Buddha near Goa.J.B.H.S,, Hi, pp. 

173-186. This statue at present is in (he Museum of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier's College, Bombay. 

* B. C., Vll, Sk, 170. • Ibid., Sk, 169. 

* Ibid., Sk, 100. 1 DvaittSharaya, /. A., iV, p.233. 
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each religion prescribes. The inscriptions speak about the eight 
rites of thejaina temples*. One of the most important ceremonies 
which the Jainas often performed was that of self-destruction 
by starvation. We learn from an inscription at Bankapur that the 
Ganga King Marasimlia 11 took the vow to fast for three days 
and attained rest (died) *. Similarly Jakkiabbe, who was holding 
the office of naj-gaunda of the Nagarkhagda Seventy, when she 
was afflicted by some bodily ailment, resigned everything to her 
daughter and expired in performance of the Jaina vow of fasting 
Another instance of self-destruction is the ceremony of drown- 
ing oneself when one finds that the end is approaching ■*. This 
mode of death is described by Dr. Bhandarkar as Jalasamadhi 
People often took the \'ow of sannydsa. This consisted in living a 
life of penance and solitude''. The asvamedha is a sacrifice of 
special interest to the political history of the Kadamba dynasty. 
It was a royal rite symbolic of supreme power The Kadamba 
kings claimed to have performed many horse sacrifices. 


‘ £. C,VI1, Sk, 225:£. C.,Vm.Sb,345. 

* E. /., V, p. 180. 

3 E. C.. VII, Sk, 219. 

■* Bllhana, VikramankadevacharUa, pp. 3’-si v, vv. 44-66. 
5 Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, p. 84. 

• F. C., VI, Bg, 161; V, Hn,58. 

f Cf. Dumont, L' Asvamedha, pp. 7-9. 



CHAPTER II 


Administration 


T he various copper-plates and lithic lecords that have been dis- 
covered, give us excellent glimpses into the different aspects of 
the Kadamba system of administration. These records reveal to 
us that both in early and mediaeval times the ksng v, as the supreme 
head of the state. Along with the unlimited power he enjoyed, 
he was probably surrounded by the fabulous pump with wiiich 
the oriental sovereignty is generally associated. He occupied, as 
his name denotes, the first place in the kingdo.n and he exercised 
supreme authority not only m the political sphere but also in 
matters religious. True as it is that the royal preceptor played an 
important part as the spiritual adviser of the king, it may safely be 
affirmed that the monarchy was unfettered by any priestly organi- 
zation. This becomes evident from the fact that important as vveie 
the religious changes which the period witne sed, the kings never 
allowed themselves to be swayed by any sect, and kept the 
religious movements well under control. It will be remembered 
that the period oyer which the Kadamba history extends saw the 
rise and decay of Saivism, its gradual substitution by Vaishnavism, 
the growth of Jainism, and the effoit of the religious teachers to 
revive Saivism which culminated in the creation of tiie Lingayat 
sect. These changes were indeed momentous, but as tiierc were 
able and tolerant kings at the helm of affairs, who did not make it 
their policy to champion the cause of one sect or another, the 
innovations were allowed to work themselves out without causing 
the least flutter in the country. It is true that the preaching of 
Vlra-Saivism was attended with some disturbances in the Dekkan 
but there is no evidence to conclude that they affected the country 
under the Kadambas. The explanation of their success as rulers 


Wurth, The Basava-Purana of the Lingayais,J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 68. 



is therefore to be found In the policy of toleration which they 
consistently followed. This would amply prove that they refused 
to be dictated In their religious policy by any religious preceptor. 
In fact the inscriptions containing the grants, the Kadambas made 
to institutions belonging to the sects that were not their own, 
gratefully acknowledge that these kings gave equal protection to 
all religions in their dominions*. 

Though loyalty was invested with unlimited authority in 
theory, in point of fact the free and iiidisctiminate exercise of the 
king’s powers was checked to a certain extent by the force of 
convention, which brought other forces into play. The inscriptions 
while enumerating the attributes of a ruler, indirectly imply that 
an uniestrained king who sought only his selfish ends was censur- 
ed by the tribunal ol publi.; opinion. Accordingly the king had to 
submit to the Same moral law as any ordinary citizen, and so the 
qualities the king was expected to possess were nothing else but 
principles of general morality, besides the attributes special to his 
office. Thus a good king was the abode of learning, lustre, 
prudence, s])ortiveness, profundity, highmindedness, valour, fame 
and delicacy; a friend of things living, spurning the riches of others, 
making gifts to priests, chiefs, and the learned, honouring them 
and keeping their company*. Further he was a man of unimpeach- 
able moial char.icter. He could not covet the wives of others. 
Accordingly the in>criptions often speak of him as a uterine 
brother to the wives of other men’. But in times of war he vi'as 
allowed, along with his officers and soldiers who followed his 
example, to add to his seraglio the wives of his enemies, as the 
title applied to Bijjala “the friend of those who swing the sword 
seizing the wives of inimical kings,” would indicate*. Finally a 
good king always gave sheltei to those who fled to him for protec- 
tion, even though the individual sometime happened to be his 
enemy It is plain from what we have said that these were the 
qualities that were deemed necessary to make an ideal ruler. But 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I.A., VI, pp. 25, 27, 29, 30, 

31, 32; VII, pp. 35, .36, 38; £./., V, pp. 25, 460 and passim. 

* Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.B.B.R.A.S. , 

IX. p. 283; E.C., IV, Hs, 18. 

* £./., VI, p. 257, 

* £./., V, pp. 257, 259; Fleet, 1. c. Other inscriptions which carry the same 

idea more or less are in E. /., XIV, p, 167; XVI, p. 355. 

Sanscrit and Out Canarese Inscriptions, I.A., VI, p. 31. Appendix 

111, No. 5. 
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* 1 . 

there was no regular means to make him act up to this standard, 
and it seems doubtful whether many kings conformed to this ideal* 

The tendency of the kings to rule despotically was also check- 
ed by the custom which made it laudable in a king to receive coun- 
sel from his ministers and elders. We read in the Halsi inscrip- 
tion of Harivarmma that he made the grant of a village to the 
Kurchakas on the advice of his father’s brother ^ivaratha The 
record of ^ivachitta tells us that he made the grant mentioned 
therein to Narasirhha temple “at the direction of his mother and 
with the consent of his prime minister and councillors”*. From 
another inscription we learn of the same King, that when his Queen 
Kamali-devi approached him with the request to found an agrahara 
at Degamve, he took “counsel with his mother Mailalamahadevi 

as to the propiety of the request of her (Kamala-devi) 

and having given his consent all the ministers headed by 

Purohita Sri Vindyavasibhattopadhyaya, having pondered over 
the matter notified their consent also”“. 

These restraints, it will be noticed, were only indirect and 
could not therefore be powerful. Though it was the prevailing 
custom to consult the ministers and the experienced relativesS it 
was not absolutely binding on the sovereign to abide by their 
decision. The restraints brought to bear upon him by conven- 
tion were not powerful enough to prevent him from making use of 
the extraordinary powers which were conceded to him in theory. 
The king’s council composed as it was of his ministers and the 
members of the royal family was a purely consultative body and it 
possessed no powers over the king either in theory or in practice. 

Great as was the authority with which monarchy was always 
associated, the obligations that were demanded by the kingly 
office were not less onerous. The main concern of the kings was 
to assure to the people protection from external enemies and inter- 
nal disturbances. Hence the phrase is always used in praise of 
kings that they were administering the kingdom in the enjoyment 
of pleasant conversations, so as to suppress the evil and protect 
the excellent ^ This indeed was always recognised as one of the 


* VI, p. 257, 

* Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Coa,J.B.B.RA.S.* 

IX, p. 284. 

» Ibid,, p. 275. 

* Ibid. 
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special functions of sovereignty. The Kadambas are according- 
ly represented as studying the requital of good and evil ^ 

The kings married many wives, and the favourite among them 
was probably the chief queen. Given the practice of poligamy, 
it is psycologically impossible that a particular queen could be 
the constant focus of the king’s affection. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that no sooner did it waste itself on one woman than it turned 
to another. Consequently life to many of the inmates of the zenana 
was a veritable misery. Moreover, polygamy bred an atmos- 
phere of suspicion anti jealousy within the harem, which is obvi- 
ous from the epithets given to the chief queen, such as “a whip 
to the backs of rival wives of high repute” “ the favourite wife 
crushing the pride of others” % and so forth. The duty of the queen 
was to treat her subjects, both rich and poor, without distinction*. 
She took part in the public functions with the king\ If she was 
public-spirited she interested herself in many public works such 
as the establishment of schools and agrahara^ and the building 
of temples and shrines \ 

The king’s court, consisting of the mandajikas, the ministers, 
the nobles, the court officials, and the royal preceptor, presented 
indeed an imposing spectacle '. The sculptures on the panels in 
the Ke^ava temple at Belur representing tlie Hoysaja darbar give 
us a glimpse of the splendour of the courts of the Karnataka kings 
in those days’. The emperor sat in the centre with his queen on 
the left side very probably under a pavilion, instead of the 
sceptre, one of the insignia of soveieignty in the west, he carried 
the sword in one hand and a flower in the other. There were the 
chowri-bearers standing on either side and we may presume that 
tlie umbrella wliich is another symbol of royalty also waved over 
the scene. In front of the king were the royal gurus with their 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 167. 

s E. C., XV, p. 75; Fleet, o. c., p. 275; E. /., p. 333. 

3 E. L, Xni, p. 174. 

* XV, p. 333. 

» £. C., VIII, Sb, 346. 
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IX, p. 283. 

■> Ibid., p. 2<J5. 

» Fleet, I. c.; E. C, V, p. 258-250; VIII, Sb, 442. 
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principal disciples, the uncles and other old members of the royal 
family, the ministers, mandajikas and other court dignitaries*. 
The discussions probably centered round the state matters demand- 
ing immediate solution. 

The philosophical discourses that were often held among the 
ministers, formed another feature of the Kadamba court. The 
kings were learned men and took part in the discussions*. This 
may also suggest that there flourished many scholars at their 
court. Their patronage of literary men is gathered from the fact 
that they made gifts of lands to, and remitted taxes from, the 
learned Brahmans \ 

The difficult and complicated duties attached to the kingly 
office demanded constant deliberation with the ministers. The 
latter were five in number, and they formed a cabinet*. According 
to the nature of the work they fell under five categories, namely 
the steward of the household (manevcrgade), the councillors (tan- 
trapalas), minister of state (pradhana), the steward of betel-bag and 
the secretary of the council The king as a general rule greatly 
valued their opinions. Consequently the influence these ministers 
exerted on the monarch must have been really great. Hence it is 
obvious that the latter had to exercise the utmost caution in 
selecting his ministers. On them depended to a large e,\tfcnt the 
weal or woe of the country. 

The qualifications that were deemed necessary for this post 
can be gathered from the descriptions of the ministers given in 
the Kadamba inscriptions. They were expected to combine ad- 
ministrative talents with a highly moral course of life". They 
were persons who had received liberal education, for it was ex- 
pected of them that they should be ‘intent on the affairs of the 
whole world”. Birth was perhaps another qualification, since the 
official had to be a man of majesty, who would not stoop to mean 
things*. 

* Cf. Narasimhacharya, The Kesava Temple at Belur, pp. 4-5, pi. XIII 

and XV. 

* £. /., V. p. 258; £. C„ VUI, Sb. 442. 

* E. C, VIII, Sb, 33; V, Bl, 245. 

« £. /., XV, p. 75. 
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The minister was generally well-versed in the sciences of 
logic, rhetoric, and politics And he made use of his theoretical 
knowledge in the solution of the burning problems of the day. 
He was the adviser of the king both in times of peace and war*. 
Consequently he had to be versed in the art of warfare no less 
than in statesmanship. He followed the king to the battlefield 
and commanded several detachments of the army \ 

We also obtain a few glimpses of the Secretariat. Already in 
the fifth century there is a mention made of the private secretary 
(rahasyadhikrita) under the Kadamba king Mandhatrivarmma 
But for a detailed account of the promulgation of the royal decrees 
and orders we have to go to the Choja records. The royal secre- 
tary is here mentioned as “communicating the king’s order to the 
chief secretary and he, on approval, transmitted them to the reve- 
nue officers to be carried out. Tiiese then assembled the revenue 
accountants, who made entries in their revenue registers” ^ The 
latter very probably corresponded to the kadita used in the Hoy- 
sala times. For a record belonging to these rulers avers that 
among his conquests Vishijuvardhana wrote down the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand iii his kadita". 

In times of peace one of the chief functions of the monarcii 
was the administration of justice. It is perfectly reasonable to 
hold that the king did not generally dispense justice at the first 
instance, but that the final decision rested with him. We come 
across in the records the officer called dharma-adhayaksha or 
the chii-f justice which naturally implies that there were minor 
judicial officers under him. It is possible that the kind of cases 
that came under the jurisdiction of each of these judges was clear- 
ly defined. Cases of great consequence only were dealt with 
personally by the king. For instance when Padmanabha, an in- 
fluential Vaishnava Brahman happened to steal the ornaments of 
the god Nrisithha that were kept in his house, he was brought to 
book by King Jayakesi II, and the equivalent of the stolen orna- 


* £./., XIII, p. 313. 

* E. C.. VII, Sk, 136; VIII, Sa, 45. 
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ments wa$ recovered by selling his property *. It will be seen from 
this incident that the punishment that was inflicted was in propor- 
tion to the gravity of the offence, and that the penalty was quite 
reasonable. TIte law strictly forbade the assault of one person 
by another, even though the man assaulted happened to be a thief, 
robber, burglar, enemy, or evil-minded person. The penalty 
imposed for such an offence was a fine of three gold gadyanas \ 

Other records show that murder could be commuted by money 
payment and was visited by fines. The murderer gave a sum of 
100 gadyanas to the relatives of the person assassinated, and in 
addition paid half as much to the state^. Ordeal by fire was 
esteemed a reliable means for ascertaining the truth*. 

For purposes of efficient administration, the kingdom was 
divided into various administrative units. This was so even in 
the days of the early Kadambas. There were the provinces and 
the latter were again subdivided into districts. But they were 
not as many as one could expect in an extensive kingdom. The 
Empire at the height of its power seems to have consisted of only 
four provinces, the North, East, West and South, and the extent of 
its territories shows that these provinces were rather unwieldy. 
At the head of each of these there was a viceroy selected from 
among the members of the royal family. Thus in the reign of King 
Raghu his brother Kakusthavarmma was the Viceroy of the 
northern part of the Kadamba dominions, of whicli the city of 
Palasika was the administrative headquarters while the King 
ruled from Vaijayanti (Banavasi) which was always the principal 
capital of the Kadamba Empire. In the leign of Santivarmma we 
find two of his brothers, Krishnavaimma and Kumaravarmma, rul- 
ing one in the South (Dakshinapatha), of which Triparvata was 
the capital, and the other in the east, of which Uchchangi was the 
seat of government ®. The division of the Empire into these four 
large provinces was a political blunder on the part of the Kadam- 
ba emperors, for as we have seen, it directly led to the speedy 
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dismemberment of the empire. So long as a strong king was on the 
throne, the viceroys remained obedient to the central government, 
but soon after his death they set up as independent sovereigns in 
their respective provinces*. The smaller administrative divisions 
that existed at this time were the districts, like the Suddikundura*, 
which evidently formed part of the provinces, and the towns and 
villages which composed the districts. 

We do not hear of the clearly defined divisions like the Bana* 
vasi Twelve Thousand, Palasika (Haisi) Twelve Thousand, Santa- 
jige Thousand, and Panungal Five Hundred in this period. In fact 
these divisions came into vogue only with the Rashtrakuta hege- 
mony. These kings completely changed the system of adminis- 
tration then prevailing in the country. One of their wholesome 
reforms was to do away with the lar^e piovinces and to divide the 
country into smaller ones, to each of which they attached its 
revenue value’. Thus while Banavasi and Haisi were 12,000 
provinces, and Santalige was 1,000, the revenue value of Hangal 
was 500. 

The Rashtrakutas. we have already observed, ruled their 
kingdom by means of governors. The^e governors generally bore 
the name ol mahasamantas, winch according to Mr. Rice connotes 
control ovc! feudatory chieis. But in the case of the Rashtra- 
kuta governors it was a mere title and bore no such significance. 
For the inscriptions of these kings, of the period of which we are 
speaking, do iu>t allude to the feudatory chiefs under them. The 
governor was assisted by officers like the nad-perggade or the 
comissioner of the country and the nad-gavunda in charge of 
smaller divisions 

The administrative system of the Chalukyas of Kalyani slight- 
ly differed from that of the Rashtiakutas. Though the administra- 
tives units retained their old characteristics, their government 
seems to have become more elaborate. The Chalukyas unlike the 
Rashtrakutas, had under them many feudatories. These were the 
hereditary rulers of parts of the Chalukya Empire and they actual- 


‘ Ibid. 
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ly owned the territories they ruled. Further they exercised supreme 
authority in their respective kingdoms, and even possessed the 
right of waging'war with each other. The latter piivile;.;e rendered 
them almost equal in status to the independent sovereigns. One 
of such feudatories was the Kadamba family now divided into 
various branches. The Emperor asserted his supremacy over tiie 
subordinate chiefs by appointing governors from time to time to 
collect the customs duties in their kingdoms. The governor thus 
appointed ruled in a dual capacity, that of a customs officer and of 
a political agent. The importance of tiiis office can bo made out 
from the fact that even ministeis were as pointeil as governois*. 
The subordinate rulers did not pay to the Empero. any tribute i.'i 
money, but permitted his governor to c('llect the re,^alia, wuich 
amounted to acknowledging hi.-, overlordsi ip. These officers v. ere 
styled daridanayakas, a title which de- otcs both civil ar.d militar'. 
rank*. They also be re the designation of ^.dmantadhiputi on ac- 
count of the control they exercised over ihe feudatorii s The 
governors, it is natural, had .subordinate officials to i.elp them in 
their work. One of them, very often mentioned in the records, is 
the pergga^e*. They also s.em to have had the nad-gaundas or 
nal-prabhus under them '. But it iS not clear wliether these were 
the imperial officials or tiie officer-- of the king who also uiieiertook 
the woik of collecting the customs fo; the governor. Foi they often 
appear in the inscriptions as the depeneunts of the king\ The 
imperial taxes may be classified under the heads ol petjjunka or 
hejjunka, vaddarauja, kirukula. bilkoue anei paiinayau liejjunka 
which literally meant the lar„e sunka was the customs duty cm 
chief articles of trade. What vaddarauja and paniiaya were, is not 
clear from the records, though the meaning of the vvords suggests 
a tax on water-supply and on the income of betel leaves \ Kirukula 

‘ E. C.. vn. Sk, 192, 136, 297. 

* Ibid., Sk, 13, 48, 95, 98, 104, III, MI, 137, 170, 236, 246, 275, 3II and 
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» E. C., VIII, Sb, 199, 465, 377. 359, 414, 346, 346, 325, 179, 485; VII, Sk, 
219; E. /., XV, p. 81. 

s Ibid. 

■> £. C., VII, Sk, 11, 192, 13,48,95, 98, 100, 104, 111, 131, 137, 170, 236, 
246, 275, 311; VlII, Sb, 299, 236, 388. 

* I owe this information to Prof. Kundangar. Vadda Is the corruption of 

Vardha which means growing water. Hence tax on lands grown In 
the water by the side of the river. 
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was the tax on the miscellaneous duties on articles in which the 
transactions were small The bilkode was a tribute paid by the 
townspeople. 

The emperor occasionally sent one or two of his nobles on a 
tour through the Empire, probably to supervise the work of the 
governors and to know the real state of affairs in the country. 
The inscription of Santivarmma, which gives this information 
records that “Bhuvanaikamalla-Pallava-Permanadi Vishnuvar- 

dliana (?) Vijayaditya made a tour of state for King Bhuvanai- 

kamalla”, in concert with maliamaijdalesvara Vikramaditya-deva, 
very likely tlie brother of the latter*. 

The Kadamba mahamandalesvaras ruled their kingdom with 
the help of th_ir governors and other administrative officials, 
riie governor seems t- have be n almost always a member 
of the royal lamily. either a b other or an uncle of the reigning 
kng^ Often they reigned conjointly*. But when the close 
iclations of the king could not be had, an ordinary minister 
wMs iippidnted for the office’. Tlie governor thus appointed 
exercised both the execut ve and the military functions. He 
was the iiead of the governinen; and commander of the army’. 
These goveiirirs w.re in charge of districts such as Banavasi 
and Halsi. 

Tne district was divided into smaller units called the kampa- 
na \ The official in chat e of the latte, was known as the manneya 

Very little information can be gleaned from the inscriptions 
regSiding the sources oi revenue of the mahamandalesvaras. One 
of the K- damba ri cords suggests that the sixth share was the 
king’s share". We may infe; from this that the assessment of 
land was 1/6 of the total produce. Other sources of revenue seem 
to be the taxes on oilmen, oil-mills, beasts of burden, and betel- 
leaves The exchequer was also replenished by an impost called 
biravana“, and a tax on salt**. Important information is furnished 

* Cf. Mysore Gazetteer, I, p. 466. 

* B. /., XVI, p. 72. 

» IWd., p. 43. * Cf. ante, pp. 199, 206. 

* E. C., VIII, Sa, 45. • Ibid., Sa, 71; Sb,416. 

1 E. /., V, p. 257. 

« E. C., Vlll, Sa, 71; Sb, 567, 325, 326, 328; XI, Dg, 32. 

» E. C., IV, Hs, 18. 

*0 E. C., VIII, Sb. 510. 

“ EJ., XV, p. 80. The nature of this tax if unknown, says Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

« Ibid., p. 328. 
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by the Qoa charter of Jayake^i I, which enumerates the customs 
duties levied on ships calling at that port from various countries. 
The accompanying table gives the names of the countries from 
which the ships came and the duties which each had to pay. 
The second table shows how transactions in the city were reg- 
ulated, and how the coffers of the king were enriched by taxing 
these transactions. It appears that the village artisans such as the 
carpenter, goldsmith, barber, blacksmith, potter, etc., were also 
taxed *. 


* £./., V, p. 199. 
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The transactions in the city were regulated, and the seller as 
well as the buyer of a ship was made to pay one coin called 
gaddiannaca. 

Kd. of goods sold Tax paid by the seller Tax paid by the purchaser 
Ship One gaddiannaca One gaddiannaca 

Parangue 5 drachmas 5 drachmas 

Mane (boat) 2 ». 2 » 

House 1 » 1 » 

Palmgrove 1 * 1 » 

A part of the revenue which the king thus obtained was 
utilised for the upkeep of the Deparment of Charities The Goa 
charterof jayakesi K above referred to, inform^ ns that the customs 
duties levied on ships were made over to the council of manage- 
ment of the House of Mercy, whicn, a* we know, was founded by the 
King’s minister Sadano. It war. also settles that t!ie pioperty of the 
native or foreign merchants who die ! without issue, should, after 
deducting the expense of the funeial. go to the House of Mercy and 
not to the king. Out of the money thus bequeathed, the managers 
of the House were to perform theob. equies of p.'or and iielpless 
persons*. The other work that was in dertaken by the House of 
Mercy wasp.obably to supply tiie po.>r and the needy with food 
and even with medical atteiidanee, if they Happened to be suffering 
from bodily ailment. 

Closely connected with the burden of taxation and the reve- 
nue of the king are the units of measure, that were employed in the 
country, and the kinds of land tenure in use. The §atakarnni ins- 
cription of the second century.'to which rclerence has aheady been 
made, alludes to an officer called the mo/yA’a/??, a word which, as it 
means the holder of the rope, suggests that he was a survey officer. 
The instrument used for this purpose was generally a pole-' of which 
different kinds are mentioned in the records. Thustheie was the 
danachintamani pole which measured 13span,i ‘, the bherutiia pole 
perhaps of the size of the Bherugdesvara pillar^, the rood of Kundi ", 
the dar^da or the staff of the royal standard ' the kachchavi pole *, the 

* £./., XV, p. 80. * Archivo, 1. c. 

» £.c.,vn,Sb,m 

* Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Rings of Goa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 

IX, p. 276. 

‘ E.C., VII, Sk, 120. Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 172. 

* £./„ Xm, p. 35. 

’ IbW., p. 175. 


* £.C., VIII, Sb, 317. 
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staffs of Danavindda and Oranta-MallaS and the king’s own 
measuring rod*. The units of measure for the area were the 
//Ivarf/^ana^ matta*, and kamma^ The relation between these 
is not clear from the records, but we may say none the less, that 
tiie Kamma was the smallest unit®. Other measures that were 
used were the sor/g'e’ and rnana’' for oil; soilage for measuring 
paddy, acfdu for husked rice*, Kolaga for rice ‘®, and manaior 
black pepper 


' Xti, p. 290. 3^0. 

» IV, p. 1.08. 

» £./, V, p. 8; VI, p 15; E.C , V, Bl, 245, V!, Kd, 162; Fleet, Sanserif and 
Old Ca,tarexe Iri'.cr.ptionv, I A., VI, pp. 25, 29, Fleet, Inscriptions 
Reiating to the Radamha Kiir^s oj Gou, J.B.B.R A.S., IX, pp. 272, 
276. 

< £./., XIII, p. 58; i: C., Vil, Sk, 120, Sb, 44. 

5 £./., XIll. pp. .35, 55; Fleet. Insaipti >ns RelaJng fo the Kadamba Ki’U’s 
0: Gou.J.B.B.R.A.R.. IX, p. 270. 
ibid., p. 277. 

■ £.C., VU, Sk, 2JG. 

« Fleet, O.C., p. 302. 

« £./., XIll, p. 2.J. 

1“ £.C., V. Mi, Irf. 

“ £./., Xlii, p. 26. 



CHAPTER III 


Social Life 


T he social life in medieval Karnataka centred round the village. 

As the principal occupation of the people was the cultivation 
of land, their settlements were naturally in the country. It appears 
that like all agricultural settlements in ancient times, these villages 
too were divided into three parts: the village proper, the arable 
land and the pasture 

The first consideration of the colonizers was evidently the 
selection of suitable locality for their dwelling. As their chief in- 
dustrial pursuit was agriculture, they selected a site which had 
easy access to water. Hence the choice, as far as possible, always 
fell in favour of places along the river banks. This is evident 
from the fact that all the ancient well-known settlements in Karna- 
taka were on the banks of streams, like Banavasi on the Varadha> 
Kudaroli on the Malaprabha, and so forth. 

Next came the allotment of the site among the different classes 
of people constituting the community. It is not unreasonable to hold 
that members of each caste and profession established their habit- 
ation in one place. There is express mention in the records of Brah- 
man quarters in the village*. It is possible that as in the present day 
villages in the Kanarese country, there were separate localities for 
carpenters, potters, goldsmiths, braziers, and black-smiths. The 
untouchables were naturally assigned a locality far away from the 
common habitation. 

Every village in Karnataka was a self-governing unit, and 
independent of every other community. It had its own priests, 
temples, carpenters, smiths and barbers'. For administrating 

* E.I., XII, p. 290; XVII, p. 123. 

* fi./., XV, p. 76. 

« E. /., V, p. 199. Cf. Altekar, A History of Viliagt CommwUtUts in Western 
India, pp. TC-78. 
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the affairs of the village there were the gauda and the village 
pafichdyat which seem to have been invested with executive and 
judicial powers. They discharged their executive duties by 
undertaking improvements in the village. This probably included 
the repair and construction of tanks and canals*, and conducting 
t’ne defence of the village. By virtue of their judicial powers, 
they were very likely authorised to decide small disputes that 
arose from time to time among the villagers. Serious crimes 
were of course tried by the official tribunals of the king*. Finally 
the gauda and the pahchdyat also saw that the grants of land or 
money made by kings, governors or any other person to the ins- 
titutions in the village were properly administered*. 

For settling extraordinary matters it was necessary to call a 
meeting of all the villagers. Thus we learn from an inscription in 
the Sorab Taluqiia that the Thousand of Kumbise village came to 
an understanding among themselves and, fixed “the paddy of two 
channels” as assessment ‘‘on a mattar of low land on the old 
channel”*. Further, the Mantravadi inscription of the time of 
Amoghavarsha I, informs us that a meeting of the villagers was con- 
vened, oi which Naga-deva was elected president, to decide some 
matter connected with the grant made by the forty mahajanas of 
Elpunusc, the Gorava moni and the managers of the Elariivajji 
temple to the hono.irable Gokarnapandita-deva*. The inscriptions 
aiso tell us that whenever a member of the community did a public 
work calculated to confer benefits on the whole village, his 
services were rewarded by the general assembly, which granted 
him a plot of land Simiiaily the general assembly, made grants 
of gifts to the families of heroes who died, while recovering the 
catlle from robber gangs or troops that sometimes raided the 
village’. It is pleasing to note in this connection that even the 
services rendered by servants were commemorated*. 

We have already remarked that these village settlements were 
mainly agricultural. The cultivators distinguished the land accord- 


‘ E.C., Vlll, Sb, 359, 132. 

i Mention Is made of a chief justice. Cf. ante, p. 263. 

» Ibid. 

* Ibid., Sb, 83. 

» £. /., VII, p. 202. 

• Passim in inscriptions of fi. C, 

E. C., Vlll, Sb, 6, 12, 47, 221, 229, 412, 414, VII, HI, 47, and others. 
« £.C., Vlll, Sb, 128. 
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ing to the quality of the soil as makki land, red black land, black 
loam land, rice land and so on \ The epigraphical records make 
mention of three kinds of tenures under which the farmers held the 
land: the sarvanamasya*, the tribhoga* and the tala-vritii\ The 
meaning of sarvanamasya seems to be that the holders of land 
probably paid land tax at the time of making obeisance to the god. 
Tribhoga was a joint tenure enjoyed by three distinct parties, e. g. 
a private person, a god or gods and the Brahmans^; while the 
meaning of tala-vritti tenure is not clear from the records. 

Though the Kadamba kingdom was essentially an agricultural 
coufttry, there were none the less a few flourishing towns. The 
most important of these were Qopakapuri, Bejagami, Banavasi, 
Halsi, Vejugrama (Belgaum) and others. We shall speak in a later 
chapter about the commercial activities of some of these cities. 
It now remains for us to say a few words about their municipal 
organization. 

It may be inferred from the inscriptions that all important 
towns had a corporation and a town mayor called the paUanasavi *. 
But these records do not specify the duties of the mayor and the 
corporation. It is probable that they looked after the public 
health, maintained houses of charity, repaired roads and bridges 
and undertook such work as is done by the municipalities of the 
present day. 

The kings often granted special constitutions to the towns. 
Thus the town of Lakshme^var received a charter from the prince 
Vikramaditya. According to this statute, every occupied house 
had to pay a.tax to the governors in the month of Vai^akha, For 
meeting the expenses of a feast it was settled that the highest 
households should pay ten paoas, the intermediate households 
seven pagas, lower five paijas and the lowest three. It was also 
specified in the charter that fines for theft and tiie minor delinquen- 
cies, fines for the ten offences, and the so-called property of child- 
less persons should be paid into the guild there in the month of 
Karttika Likewise the statutory constitution granted to the town of 

* Ibid., Sb, 35J9; E. /.. IV, p. 355; XII, p. 290; XV, p. 334. 

* E. a, VI, Sk, lOO, E. /., XIII, p. 216; XV, p. 345. 

» E. /., XV, pp. 334, 345; XVII, p. 123. 

* £. /., Xli, p, 290; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of 

Goa. J.B.B.R.A,S.. IX, p. 275. 

* Fleet, Homad Inscription of Somesvara, /. A., XIX, p. 271. 

* £. /., XHI, p. 336; E. C, VII, Sk, 123. 

^ E. XIV, p. 19a 
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Sudi by Akka-devi laid down that the shops and houses were to 
have their four sides of access situated in the lands of Kargam- 
badu. Such houses were immune from all imposts including 
land-rent for two srahes (two years). After this they were to be 
charged with sarv-aya annually. Finally they were to pay affixed 
land-rent of eighteen gold gadyanas to the department of charities. 
The constitution of the eight Seftis was not to apply to the country 
and vice versa. Within the Kisukad Seventy the land-plots 
were to be immune from all tolls with the blra-vana The father 
was not to be held responsible for the guilt of the son, nor the 
guilt of the father b; attached to a son. Within the town lost pro- 
perty had to be made good by the ara-talaia ‘. If one strike with 
a weapon, a thief, robber, burglar, enemy, (or) evil-minded person 
under a shop, screen, (or) veranda, there would be imposed a fine, 
but no guilt. The fine upon the striker would be three gold gad- 
yanas. The inscription tells us that this was the renewal of their 
corporate constitution which had partly broken down in the stress 
of the war with the Chojas ^ 

The chapte; on social life is not complete without a brief men- 
tion ot the manners and customs of the people who lived in these 
towns and villages. It may be maintained that the life of the people 
in Karnataka under the Kadambas did not radically differ from the 
one that is led by the people there at the present day. The nume- 
rous viragals and mastikals that are strewn about the coun- 
try show us that men wore a dhoti as they do in our days, and 
left the upper part of their body uncovered. They tied a turban 
round their head which was very much like the presewb-day pagrP. 
It could also be seen from the viragals that men wore their hair 
tied in a knot behind. A viragal which we unearthed near the Kap- 
ple Bhami, Hangai, shows that the warriors wore large earrings, 
(f’l. 15) This is confirmed by an inscription at ^ravaija-Belgoja, 
which alludes to Bijjala’s capturing the jewelled ear-rings and 
the rutting elephants and all other possessions of the lord of the 


Probably a town crier. * E. XV, p. 80. 

There Is a maslkal at GolihalH which contains a beautiful representa- 
tion of a man with his wives who committed satl when he died. Here 
the man Is wearing a turban which is exactly like ihe pagries we see 
the people using nowadays In the country. The mastical could not 
be photographed, as we arrived at this village rather late in the 
evening. 
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Vanavasi country *. The masticals suggest that the dress of the 
women was the time-honoured saree and they covered the 
breast with the bodice. This is quite evident from the sculptures on 
the memorial tablet commemorating the demise of queen Lichchavi- 
devi. (PI. 17) She is represented here as wearing a crown on 
her head. Her wrists are decked with bangles her arms with 
armlets and her legs with anklets. The fine male figures stand- 
ing before her are represented as receiving some reward. These 
were probably the persons who laid down their lives on the death 
of the Queen. The apsaras are seen in breeches in all the viragais. 
They also seem to have left their breast baie, as may be 
seen from the viragal at Mavali and the memi-rial tablet of 
Lichchavi-devi. These details suggest that thi.^ was probably the 
dress of the courtesans. The inscriptions tell us that the latter also 
wore waistbands and belts round their hips, and the various parts 
of their body were bedecked with ornament^, among which ear- 
rings, neck-laces, and arm-lets are some most commontly mention- 
ed*. The sculptures on the walls of the Degamve temple that ie- 
present dancing girls with round looking glasses in their hands 
denote that the women of those days used hand mirrors. (PI. 37) 

About the entertainments of the people the epigraphical le- 
cords give us glimpses of plays and dramas that were «taged in 
the mathas and the ag^ro/iaras®, of dancing and music of court- 
esans*, and the troops of bands. The musical instruments in 
vogue were the guitar, the flute , the kaiumukhavaditra, the 
samudraghdta *, tiuli permatti, iurya \ and the drum It may 
be inferred froiB the viragal at Mavali of about A. D. SiH) that 
dancing was not restricted to the class of courtesans, but was 
regarded as one of the fine arts and accomplishments in which all- 
classes of people participated. This viragal represci.ts the hero 
dancing with the apsaras in heaven. 

There is one important difference noticeable about the customs 


* E. /., VI, p. 179. 

* Ibid., p. 106. 

* XIII, p. 57. 

* Ibid., p. 33. 

* E. C„ IV, Mi, 18. 

* £. /., iX, p. 206. 

’ VI, p. 106. 

* £. C„ VIII, Sb, 176. 

* e.C.,V,Mj, 18. 
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of the people in the time of the Kadambas and those prevailing in 
Karnataka at the present time. There is no evidence at all in 
the records of child marriages. The girls were married after the 
attainment of puberty, and it appears that the young people were 
left free to select their own matcii. There are also instances of 
the custom of svayafnvara, wiiich consisted in the bride chosing 
for herself a suitable husband. Thus we are told in the Vtkra- 
mankadevacharita that having heard that a svayamvara had been 
proclaimed for^ Chandralekha or Chandola-devi, the beautiful 
daughter of the Silahara prince Karahata, Vikramaditya hastened 
to the festival, and the princess who had fallen in love with him 
because of his valiant deeds, chose him tor her husband. The 
same work informs us that many princes attended the svayamvara, 
chief among whom were those of Ayodhya, Chedi, Kanyakubja, 
Kalinjara, Malava and Gnrjara'. Another incident that has greater 
interest for the -istory of the Kadambas is the fact narrated by 
Hemachandra in his Dvaiasliaraya that Mayanalla-devi, the daughter 
of jayakesi 1, the King of Chandrapura (Goa), fell in love with the 
handsome king Karna Raja and went to the latter’s capital to marry 
hiin^ The point to be noted iiere is that maidens in those days 
enjoyed good deal of freedom in selecting their husbands, and 
consequently married the man of their choice. The instances 
quoted above also show that love marriages were not uncom- 
mon. 

The enormous number of mastikals in the country ruled by the 
Kadambas, points out that sati, ortne burning of a widow with the 
dead body of her husband, was largely practised -in .Karnataka. 
These mastikas are sometimes sculptured with the effigy of a fe- 
male figure, pointing its hand bent at the elbow towards heaven. 
Sometimes they show only the hand bent upwards and holding a 
lime fruit between the thumb and the fore-finger. (PI. 16) The 
inscriptional evidence of the practice of sati is furnished by a 
record in the Sorab Taluqua, which avers that when Ravivarmma 
died one of his queens ‘obtained mukti’ 1 e., became sati ®. 

Another instance of self-sacrifice met with in the inscriptions, 
is the committing of suicide by certain people on the death of the 
king or of the queen. Thus we gather from an inscription that when 
King Taila died, his political secretary (Tantrapala) Boppana killed 


* Bllhana, Vikramankadevachariira, p. 38. 

* Dvaiasharayet, t. A., iV, p. 233. 

9 £. C., VlII, Sb, 523. 
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himself in fulfilment of the vow he had taken probably to live and 
die with the king*. Likewise, another record informs u_s that “when 
the dweller on the broad chest of the maha-maijdale^vara Soyi- 
devarasa, the senior queen Lachchala-devi went to svar^n,— fultill- 
ing the vow he had previously uttered, saying, ‘1 will die with the 
Devi’ — he (Boka) died.” Mr. Rice infers from these records that 
beheading was the common method of dispatch in ail such cases 
For the epigraph mentions that “on his master calling him, saying 
‘You are the brave man with great resolution have spoken o! 
taking off your head’, with no light courage Boka gave his head 
while the world applauded saying: ‘He did so at the veiy instant’. 
The word spoken with full reserve is not to be broken’ In both 
the cases a grant of land was made to the family of the man 
who made the self-sacrifce. 

Vows of self-destruction were also entered into for the 
purpose ofsecuring the accomplishment of a cherished object. 
We learn from an inscription in the Soiab Taluqua that a man 
vowed to give his head to a goddess at Hayve, it the King Santi- 
varmma should obtain a son. A son having been born to the King 
the man surrendered himself to the soldiers who beiieadcd him. 
The King granted on this occation a sum of 24 heradramas to the 
Brahmans presumably to perform his obsequies*. In 1123 a cow- 
hed, when Bopparasa and his wife paid a visit to a temple in 
the rice fields, vowed to give his head to swing on the pole be- 
fore the god at Kondasabhavi on the event of the king obtaining a 
son®. A curious instance of suicide is afforded by an inscription 
at Bejagami*" We are told “in 1050 there was a man who vow- 
ed to continually pull out the nails of his finger in order to pre- 
vent the giving of a fort to a particular person. But his vow was 
of no avail, and the grant was made Whereupon he cut off the 
finger, and climbing to the top of the Bhirunda pillar, threw him- 
self down on a row of spear-shaped slakes and was killed’’ ’. (P1.18) 


* fi. C., vn, HI, 47. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 186. 

* Ibid., Sk, m 
« Cf. Rice, L C. 

® U. C.,Vni,Sb,479. 

® E. C., VII, Sk, 246. 

’ Ibid. Sk, IK. Rice, Mysore and Coorg etc. p. IS7. 



CHAPTER [ V 


The Art of Warfare 


The king added to his office of supreme administrator and 
judge that of the commander-in-chief. It was expected of him that 
he should set an example of valour and courage to his followers. 
Hence the king as a general marched the armies personally to 
battle'. The ohicers under the king were the jagadala or the 
generalissimo of the foices®, the dandanayakas who were proba- 
bly in charge of different detachments, and the nayakas or captains 
who commanded smaller divisions ^ 

The army consisted of foot, horse, elephant and chariot*. The 
fifth arm, the camel, is mentioned in a Hoysala inscription of 
1262". It is possible that the Yadavas, who were fighting against the 
Hoysajas in this period, imported this animal from the north, and 
its use as one of the chief arms of the corps was copied from the 
former by the Karnataka ruleis. 

From the earliest times the elephants were deemed the most 
valuable section of the Indian host®, for as Kautilya observes, “it 
is on the elephants that the destruction of an enemy’s army de- 
pends” \ Accordingly the many manly sports in which the kings 
exercised themselves included the riding of elephants*. But 
thougli they were a source of strength to their employers, the 
elephants were not infrequently a nuisance to their own party. For 
when they were scared or put to flight, they did untold damage to 
their employers as much as to the enemy. 


* Cf. ante, pp. 51, 179-184, and passim. 

* £. C., VIII, Sa, 45. 

» Ibid. Sb, 568. 

* Ibid., Sa, 58. 

s Rice, Mysore Inscriptions, p. 272. 

* Ibld.,£./.,VI, p. 79:X1V, p.308;etc. 

1 Shamasastry, Kauttlya’s Arthasastra, Bk, Vll, Ch. II, p. 351. 

* Fleet, Sanscrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 38. 
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The cavalry was another important section of the army. No 
doubt India supplied the horses required but the latter were ranked 
inferior to the horses imported from Persia, Arabia and Afghanis- 
tan. Hence the mention in the inscription of horse dealers under 
the common name of Turushkas*. The viragals which throw 
important light on the arms of warfare used during this period, 
show that the steeds were provided with saddle and reins and 
their vulnerable parts like the neck and the loins, were covered by 
protective straps. They also show that the rider was clad cap-a-pie 
in a coat of mail. It is evident that such a cavalry was used in 
open battles where agility and swiftness were greatly desired. A 
viragal at Bidi shows that, some of the horses were protected by 
a steel armour. The coat of mail descended right up to the knees 
of the horse, and the rider put his legs under this covering. His 
breast was armoured with the breast-plate and his head with a 
flat helmet. The head of the horse was aKo well-.-heathed 
against javelin thrusts by plates of steel. Each horseman carried 
a lance, a dagger, a sword and a buckler, (f Is. 15, 19-22). 

That chariots were used as one of the arms of warfare by the 
Kadambas is obvious from their inscriptions But the viiagals 
that have come to our notice do not contain representations of this 
vehicle. Hence in order to have a correct notion of them we 
have to examine a few of the Hoysaja sculptures, for the weapons 
used by the latter kings were necessarily the same as those employ- 
ed by at least the later Kadambas, the kingdoms of both dynasties 
being contiguous to each other. The frieze.s oi the temples at 
Helebid contain sculptures of war scenes from the great Cpics, the 
Ramayana and iht Mahabharata, carved with exquisite workman- 
ship. Now these scenes, shown as they are with consideiable 
energy and vividness of action are of great importance to the 
military history of medieval Karnataka, for the sculptors of these 
scenes naturally represented the wars of the epics in the manner 
the battles were being fought in their own days. Here the chariots 
are to be seen with one or two pairs of wheels and are drawn 
by horses. They were generally occupied by kings and generals. 
They have no railing along their sides. This seems to have 
been purposely designed so that the occupant might easily escape 
in the time of need. The two-wheeled chariots were usually light 


• £.C., Vil, Sk, 197. 
a £.C., VHl.Sa.SS. 



28. Halsi. Raines vara Temple. 






29. Halsi. Kallesvara Temple* 
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and were probably employed either when fleeing from the battle 
field or while pursuing the enemy. The chariots have a perpendi- 
cular staff on the back, on which is the emblem of the king. The 
chariots funned the vanguard of the army. The occupants dis- 
charged arrows whin the enemy was at a distance, but when 
the occasion for a close hand-to-hand fight offered itself, they 
liad recourse to the sword. The elevated position evidently 
pave them an advantage over the foot soldiers of the enemy ‘. 

The infantry was probably composed of regular and irregular 
troops, and king’s messengers and servants % The regular troops 
probably constituted the standing army, while the irregular troops 
lormed the militia. It could be seen from the viragals, above re- 
ferred to, that the foot soldiers wore a flat helmet hanging down 
the ears on both sides. Their body was protected by steel armour, 
coverinp the arms and descending well below the knee. All the 
infantry carried the broadsword as their principal weapon. These 
were rather long, sometimes straight and sometimes slightly 
curved. Their shields were round, and had rings in the inside to 
be fixed on the torearm. In addition they were armed with either 
javelin, or bow and ariuws. The latter was either a cross-bow 
or a long one. If it was a long bow the arrow' was probably dis- 
ci arged, as Dr. Smiti, observes, “with the aid of pressure from the 
left foot on tile extremity of the bow resting upon the ground, and 
with such force that neither shield nor breastplate could with- 
stand if’ ’, (l^ls. 11, 12, 15, 19-24). Catapults also seem to havey 
been used. _ ___ 

Another important arm that was used by the Kadambas of 
Goa was the fleet. It was employed with great advantage for the 
conquest of islands and lands that could be reached by seaC (PI. 25) 
An idea oi the size of the armies might be obtained from an 
inscription in the Sorab Taluqua which records that in A. D. 1239 

“Singhana-Sirilhana-Deva’s nayakas with 30.000 horses came 

and captuied the hill-fort of Gutti’’". 

The military band was made up of the kettle-drum, the battie- 


* Cf. Heras, Halebid, Bengal Past and Present, XXXVIII, p. 167. 

* E. /., m, p. 52. 

Smith, Early History of India, pp. 131-132. 

‘ Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p. 307; E. /., Xni, p. 309. 

» B. C., VIII, Sb, 319. 
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horns, and the conches. The kettle-drum was sounded when tlie 
army was marching ^ 

The army constituted an efficient fighting force. The viragals 
abounding in the country amply prove that bravery and skill were 
amply rewarded by the kings and the hero was given his meed of 
public recognition. “In battle”, says Mr. Rice, “when victory hung 
in the balance, it was customary for the commanderto call out some 
noted champion to lead a forlorn hope, and devote his life to gain 
the day” *. To be singled out for such an cnterprize was deemed a 
great honour and the charge was confirmed with the presentation 
of betel leaf to the champion from the hand of the chief ^ A 
grant was made to the family of the fallen mar, If he s rvived he 
was promoted to a higher rank and was rew.irdcd with rich gifts 
of land®. 

For the proper defence of the kingdom fortres^es ware built at 
all the strategic points in tiie country. One of such stionghoids 
was the fort of Udhare'. which as has been suggested above, 
probably commanded the road to lianeaL Another was that of 
Qutti which formed one of the outpo.-ts of f?ara\asi, the capital'. 
Then there were several minoi Lit.idels, like Andabajigattadurga ^ 
The fortresses were generally built on an elevated position. Tlic 
walls were constructed of cydopean stones, which were put into 
shape so as to fit eacii other. A unique feature of their construc- 
tion was that no mortar was used to keep them in position. The 
_ walls as seen at Banavasi were very ti.ick with a base of about 
V'fteen feet, and sloped towards the top at a height of o5 or 40 feet 
froftr4he-l»asement. (Pis. 3, 4) They wCiC iiefejided at inteivals by 
ramparts and bars which rendered the scaling of the walls a very 
difficult affair*®. It could be ste.i from one oi the viragals at the 
Hingal Tarake^vara temple that the s, Idiers stood on the parapet 
behind the battlement which was crowned with merlons. (IMs. 23, 
24) Through embrasures they hurled stones and oti-.er mi:.siles at 
the besiegers. The wall was pierced by gates which were of course 
closed in the time of action. The whole citadel was surrounded 
by a deep ditch, that is still to be seen round the walls of 
Banavasi. The water supply of the fort was amply provided for 
by wells, tanks and pools. 

* E. a. VIII, Sa, 45. * Ibid., Sb, 10; Sa, 45, etc. 

* Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. I7I. « E. C., Vlll, Sa, 84, 86. 

s Ibid., Sb. 468 Sa, 58; B. C., V, Mj, ,53, • E. C., VIII, Sa, 71. 

® E. C., VII, Sk, 212. " E.C., VII, Sk, 1 17. 

» £. C., VIII, Sa, 71. *0 E. /., VI, p. 35. 



CHAPTER V 


Trade and Industry 


^hougii the kingdom of the Kadambas was pre-eminently an 
* agricultural country, it nevertheless, possessed a wealthy trad- 
ing and industrial class among its inhabitants. Mention is often 
made in the inscriptions of a flourishing mercantile community that 
dealt ill gold, silver, cotton cloth, victuals, paddy, pepper, fruits, oil 
spices, camphjr, i-eitumes, betel leaves, and other such articles*. 
It may b ■ inferred from tlie Goa charter of Jayakesi 1 that Gopaka- 
pattana, his c.ipital was one of tue most important emporiums on 
the west coast. W. learn from this (iocument that the capital was 
the resort of traders hailing from distant countries such as Pandiat, 
Kerala, Chanda, Ganda. Bangala, Qheat, Gurger, Latta, Pusta, 
Srytan, Chendrapur, Sourashtra, Ladda, Konkan, Veimulie, Sanga- 
me.svar, Chippalona Shivapur, Pindianna, Vallapatam Sin-uhalla, 
Callah and Zangavar-. It may also be inferred from this record 
that at this time the Arab traciers had already settled in Goa.. 
They most likely tiaded in horses which they imported fro.:: 
Arabia, Persia and Afghanistan. That they carried on a' ’roaring 
business is evident from the frequent mention in the inscrip- 
tions of the Turushkas by which designation they were usually 
known ^ The existence of this heterogenous trading community 
is a tangible proof that the volume of trade that was carried on 
at this place was indeed very iarge. 

About the industries that flourished m the Kadamba domin- 
ions, it is implied in the records that the most important were 
Spinning, weaving, masonry, brass works, carpentry, jewelry, iron 
works, basket making and the extraction of oil*. 

* £. /., XIII, pp. 26, 174, 309; GabineUe Literarlo das Fontainhas, I, p. 19. 

* Ibid., pp. 18-19. 

' £. /., XV, pp.86,91.99, 104. 

* E. /., XII, p. 333; Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of 

Goa,J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, p. 302. 
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The trade of the country was mainly in the hands of three 
classes of dealers, namely indigenous, itinerent and foreign. The 
inscriptions also speak about a fourth class called the protected 
merchants*, but these seem to be no other than the foreigners, 
mentioned above, who probably traded under the king’s protection. 

An interesting account of Brahman merchants is afforded by 
an inscription in the Arsikere Taluqua of the Hassan District. We 
are informed that one of these merchants imported horses, ele- 
phants and pearls in ships by sea and sold them to the kings*, 
it is not possible to determine from this inscription whether they 
had direct dealings with merchants in Arabia or they bought the 
horses which the Arab traders imported to Goa. 

We also learn from the records that the mercantile classes 
were included in the term Vlra-Bananji:dharmma, at the head of 
which were the svamis of Aryyavale “. 

In many cities trade and industries were regulated by guilds. 
Little information is however yielded by the inscriptions about the 
origin of the guild system. Hence we -are not in a position to say 
whether it was an indigenous organization or was imported from 
elsewhere. However the mention of corporate activity among 
traders and craftsmen in ancient literature of Northern India and 
their oj^anization into guilds with the Sreshthi at the head *, may 
suggest that the system in its organized form was probably 
introduced into Karnataka from the North. Nevertheless it stands 
to reason to suppose that some form of commercial organization 
"did exist in Karnataka before the establishment of the guild system. 
Hbw«t£r_Jhis may be the organization steadily developed in the 
country and served here the purpose of protecting the interests of 
the indigenous traders and craftsmen against foreign competitors. 
We know from the inscriptions that there were in every town 
many foreign traders. The Goa charter of jayakesi I tells us that 
the mercantile community in that city consisted of traders from all 
quarters*. We know from the Belgaum inscription of the Ratfa 
chieftain Kartavirya-deva that the traders there included foreign 
settlers from Lala, i.e. Lata, Gujerat and Maleyalam country *. 


‘ IWd. * E.C„ V, Ak. 22. 

» IWd., Ak,77;B.C.,VII,Sk. 118; IV, Hg, 17; V.BI, 117; IX, DB, 31; Hk, 
137. Cf. Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 182. 

* JaradapanaJataka, CowtW, Jatakas, p. 294. 

‘ Gablnette Uttrario das Fontainhas, I, pp. 18-19, 

• e./., xm, p. 26. 
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The guilds that flourished in mediaeval Kaniataka may be 
classed under two broad divisions, the merchant guilds and the 
craft guilds. However it must not be supposed, that all the mer- 
chants in the city, no matter in what articles they dealt, organized 
themselves into one guild, and all craftsmen irrespective of their 
trades into another. On the contrary merchants organized 
themselves after the commodities they sold. Thus for instance 
there was a guild of the fruit merchants *, another of clothiers % 
and so on. Similarly there were separate craft guilds of stone- 
cutters, braziers, carpenters, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, berattumbar 
weavers, potters and oil-mongers '. The variou? merchant guilds 
were affiliated to a central hoard, which aJministered the affairs 
common to all the merchant guilds iv the city ^ In the same way 
the craft guilds also were federated for discharging common 
functions ^ 

The epigraphical records do not explain the constitution and 
working of these guilds. Nevertheless we presume that the most 
important of their functions was the regulation of the economic 
life of the town. In directing the trade and industries, it is natural 
that the special inteiests of the members were always kept in 
view. It is evident from the records that tlie guilds also served 
as local banks and treasury. Thus we are told in the Lakshmes- 
var inscription of Vikramaditya. of the Western Chalukya family of 
Badami, that the guild of braziers was authorised to receive the 
taxes from all cla-'Scs of people and the time was fixed by the king 
for their payment''. We learn from the same record that the guUtfS' 
were the centre of activity in the city. They celcbiated the feasts y 
and other religious functions, and probably made provision for 
plays and pageants for the entertainment of the citizens. Finally 
the guilds formed the most important organ of municipal self- 
government, for with them were invested the money that was 
granted to temples by kings and other weaitiiy citizens from the 
interest on which they had to fulfil the terms of the grants*. It 


‘ £. /.,XII1, p. 15. 

* Ibid., p. 174. 

» E. /., Xn, p. 333; V, p. 23; VI, p. 160, •tc. 
< Ibid., p. 272. 

» £. C., VII, Sk, 133. 

« E.L, VIX, p. ISO. 

■» Ibid. 

• Xll, p. 272. 
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may be inferred from the Sudi insciiption of Akka-devi that the 
guilds were given a separate constitution 

The highly developed character of the guilds and the wide 
area over which they extended is made evident by the Mulgimd 
inscription of Krishija II, of the Rashtrakuta family, which records 
a grant made by four headmen of guilds of 360 cities Similar 
evidence is furnished by the Belgaum inscription of the time of the 
Rafta chieftain KartavTrya IV, which refers to a number of mercan- 
tile corporations and guilds®, and by the Nidugundi inscription of 
the Kadamba Taiia II, which mentions an organization of 505 mer- 
chants, making various grants in kind for religious purposes ^ 
Thus the guilds having spread all over tiie country rendered 
valuable service to the people by ministering to all their wants, 
economic, social, and religious. 


1 E. /., XV, p. 80. 

» E /., XIll, p. 194. 
* Ibid. pp. 26-27. 

‘ Ibid., p. 15. 
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Education 


L ittle information is obtainable from the epigraphical records 
about the institutions that imparted piimary education in the 
country. No doubt provision was made in the monasteries ‘ and 
the agraharasMor the instruction of children, but it stands to 
reason to suppose that as these institutions were specialised in 
higlier branches of study, not much attention could be bestowed on 
this part of their work. Hence it seems very iikely that primary 
education was mainly in the hands of the village school masters 
or the aigals, who taught in the pathasalas, institutions which 
flourish even at the present day in places in Karnataka that 
have not yet come under the influence of western culture. The 
course of instruction given in these primary schools consisted of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

For receiving liigher education the students betook them- 
selves to the agrohara. the brahmapuri and the matha. There, 
were also the congregations or colleges of learned men, called the 
ghaUkas, where the youtl.s leccived instruction". 

The most important of these establishments was the agrahara 
consisting of a community of learned Brahmans, whose profound 
scholarship attracted students from distant places. Here education 
of an advanced type was disseminated to ail and sundry, in all 
branches of human knowledge. It was here that people of diverse 
races and religions assembled*. The agraharas may therefore be 
said to have constituted the real universities of mediaeval India 
the stadium generate or the schools of universal learning. 

‘ E. C.. VII, Sk. 185; Dj, 39. 

» Fleet, Inscriptlors Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Goa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, p. 275. 

3 £. C, VII, Sk. 100. 

< Ibid., Sk, 176. 
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The agrahara was as a general rule situated in the country 
at some distance from the cities, and formed a unit by itself. The 
principle which was closely adhered to, while founding these edu- 
cational institutes, was tiie selection of a site which was suitable 
for learned leisure. The choice always fell in favour of the villa- 
ges. For here alone could be had the pure and cheerful atmos- 
phere, the open and delighlul spaces, the smiling medows, the 
shady groves and the green fields waving with spontaneous verd- 
ure. However in course of time tlie agrahara on account of its 
own importance and intercourse with the outside world, grew into 
a flourishing city. Thus the great agrahara of Belagami was a 
town which, in ail likelihood, grew after the establishment of tiie 
university. Yet the necessity of liaving a j lca'-ani spot for the 
site of a university was always recogi.ised. This is evident 
from the description given in the records of the Belagami agra- 
hara. “Among the myriads of cou itries”, so runs the inscription, 
“the famous Kuntala country is the b..st. In it tne Banavase-nad 
is the best; in which, if well considered, Bojligave, the treasury 
of good people, the mother of cities {pattanangala tavarminane) 
is the best, its fame being spread throughout the whole world 
• bounded by the ocean. Being the sole abode of the learned 
(otherwise, the gods), it is like Amaravati; being tilled with i;appi- 
ness (otherwise, serpents), it Is like the s.dendid Bhogavati-pura; 
and in wealth may bs compared with Alak'apura— thus celebrated 
through the sea-engirdled eartii, what city can compare with Bel- 
'^'jigave?” *. Similar terms are used in describing the agrahara 
of Kuppatur; “Ari ornament to the ocean-girdled earth was the 
Kuntala country, like a... to whose face was Banavasi-nad, in 
which, beautiful was Kuppatur, ever filled with Brahmans versed 
in the Vedas and the Sastras’’ n 

It may be ascertained from the epigraphical records that 
many of these agraharas were state foundations. The main 
object underlying these institutions was the advancement of 
learning in the country. An early and important instance of this 
is the agrahara of Sthanakundur (Talagunda), whose origin is 
lost in the mist of time. Tradition associated it with the mythical 
Mukkaijna who is said to have brought thiity-two Brahman fami- 
lies from Ahichchatra and settled them at Sthanakundur, where 
they taught the people. While discrediting the story of the 


* £.C., VII,Sk, too. 

* £.C., VIII, Sb, 248. 




3U Yalavatti. The Jaina Basti. 




32. Halsi. Varaha-Narasiniha Temple, Vimana. 
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emigration of the Brahmans from the north at the express wish 
and invitation of Mukkan^a Kadamba, it may safely be maintained 
that the Brahmans did start the agrahara after their emigration 
from the north, which took place much anterior to the rise of the 
Kadamba family. If this is acknowledged to be the real case, we 
may next conclude that the local tradition attributing the founda- 
tion to Mukkanna was created for the reason that other kings might 
imitate the example of this king*. Another agrahara that was 
founded for the same purpose was^ that of Degamve, which was 
built by Kamala-devi, the Queen of Sivachitta, the Kadamba King 
of Goa 

While advancement of learning in their kingdom was no 
doubt the ruling motive, the kings were no less swayed by the 
prevalent belief that the establishment of an agrahara promoted the 
well-being of the founder in the life hereafter. Thus we are told 
in an inscription of Soyi-deva that being inclined to dharmma 
or the acquisition of merit, and “saying: ‘Anandur must be an 
agrahara’ he gave directions” to his minister to do all that was 
needed to convert the village into a Brahman settlement". The 
record of Soma-bhupa avers that by establishing an agrahara 
he desired “to make his own birth bear fruit”*. 

The land thus endowed was partly divided among the princi- 
pal Brahman families, while the rest was set apart as endowment 
for the teaching of the different branches of study and a portion of 
this land was also made over to the temple of the agrahara for 
meeting the expenses of religious service. The following tables 
are intended to give some idea of these endowments. 

The grant of Soma-Bhupa. 


Object. 

Details. 

Siddhe^vara temple 

1 share. 

Vedas \ 


Sastras j 

1 share. 

Manager of the village 

Certain lands. 

67 Brahman family 

1 share each. 

TOTAL.... 

69 shares. 


* Ibid., Sk, 186. 

* Fleeet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Coa,J.B.B.R.A.S., 
IX, pp. 275-276. 

£.C., VUI, Sb,m 
ibid., Sk, 117. 


» 

« 
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The grant of Kamala-devi. 


10 Bhatfopadhyayas 

1 share each. 

9 Bhattopadhyayas 

74 shaieeach. 

13 Bhattopadhyayas 

share each. 

God Sri Katesvara 

5 shaies. 

God ^rl Kamalanarayana 

5 shares. 

Goddess Sri Mahalakshnii 

3 shares. 

Dining hall (for the expenses). 

3“ 4 shares, 

For the right of(?) 

3 shares. 

For explaining Sastras 

1 share. 

Ris^-Veda 

•''4 share. 

Yajur-Veda 

“'i share. 

Teaching children 

. shaie. 

Drinking place and a place fur 


fire 

'/s siiaie. 

For teaching Ghati Kadhya 

10 nivartanas and 388 kammas 


in rice field, 10 nivartanas 


and 500 kammas in a field 


yielding small grains, and 


2 nivartanas and 720 kam- 


mas, in a field fit for betel 


plants. 

For the tank 

9 nivartanas and 422 kammas 


in rice field, and 8 nivarta- 


nas and 424 kammas in a 


field yielding grain. 

For each sharer 

A field measured by cow’s hide 

Naiasiriihabhattopadhyaya — 

‘/„ share. 

Isvarabhattopadhyaya 

‘/s share. 

TOTAL.... 

50 shares. 


The same motives as actuated tliese kings to found the agra- 
haras also prompted the subsequent rulers to endo\v them with 
money or lands or to remit the taxes. We read in an inscription 
in the Sorab Taluqua that the Kadamba King Goravarasa remitted 
the dues from the Brahmans of “the immemorial agrahara of Elase, 
in order that his senior queen, who had gone to swarga might 
have happiness” 


‘ £. C., Vlil, Sb, 67. 
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To help the professors to carry on their noble work, the Ka- 
damba King Tailapa induced his overlord the Chalukya Emperor 
Some^vara on the latter’s visit to Bejagami, to make a grant to 
the famous agraliara of that city *. The agrahara of Kuppatur 
received substantial assistance from the Kadamba KIrttivarmma 
and his Queen Malala-devi *. 

We said above that many of these agraharas were founded by 
the state. While this is undoubted, it seems not less true to say 
that some at least of these did not owe their origin to any outside 
agency, but grew up of themselves. Wherever there were settle- 
ments of learned Brahmans, students from all quarters flocked to 
them to acquire knowledge at tlie feet of the savants. It is not 
improbable that in course o! time these establishments developed 
into educational centres of the first rank, and they were granted 
all the privileges of the agraharas which were royal foundations. 
Such seem to be the beginnings of the two famous agraharas of 
Kuppatur and Bejagami in the Kadamba dominions. The in- 
scriptions are silent about the origin of these agraharas, though 
many of them speak of their patrons in the period of their pros- 
perity. 

Having spoken about the foundation and the nature of the 
agrahara, it remains for us to examine its constitutions and the 
kind of life that was led by its citizens. It has already been point- 
ed out that the agrahara consisted of a corporate Brahman com- 
munity, which administered the affairs connected with its 
management. The actual work of administration however, 
devolved on the assembly of the mahajanas or the leaders of the 
community *, whose number varied from two hundred to four 
hundred or more, according to the size of the agrahara*. This 
assembly was presided over by the sheriff ^ They exercised 
authority over the agrahara and controlled properties that were 
attached to it. We have to mention here that the whole of the 
village occupied by the Brahmans was the property of the agra- 
hara. This becomes manifest from the inscription oi KIrttivarmma, 
which says that Malala-devi before making the grant of land to 
the Jaina raatha at the agrahara of Kuppatur, bought the land at 

* B.C., VII, Sk, 100. '• 

» B.C., VIll, Sb, 262, 263. 

* B./., XV. p. 76. 

* B./., XIII, pp. 57, 337. 

* IbW.,p. 57. 
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this village from the Brahmans of the agrahara for a price of 500 
honnu, and then granted it to the matha In the same way the 
endowment of properties that was made from time to time by the 
sovereigns came directly under the control of the agrahara 
authorities*; and soldiers and tax-collectors were expressly for- 
bidden to encroach on them or to exercise any jurisdiction ^ 

The assembly, being an executive body, had to perform other 
civic functions as well. These probably included the maintenance 
of charitable institutions, celebration of the religious festivals, 
entertainment of strangers who visited the agraharas, staging of 
plays, reading of the Puranas and the Vedas in the assemblies, 
arranging of disputations and lectures and other work of this 
description. They also carried out the municipal duties, such as 
housing, sanitation, and the repair and construction of roads. 
Following the general trend of all Indian institutions, one may 
surmise that the organization and distribution of charities was the 
most important of the duties of these city fathers. Consequently 
we are not surprised to find in an inscription at Tumbarahosur 
that the sheriff of the agrahara of Bhattara-Posavar purchased 
land in Hosavur and granted it for a rest-house for strangers'*. It 
is very likely that he gave this land in private charity; at any rate 
it gives us a clue to the understanding of the duties of these 
mahajanas. It may be gathered from other inscriptions that the 
money granted by the charity of kings and nobles to the agrahara 
was invested with these leaders of the community and from the 
accruing interest they were to finance the various schemes sche- 
duled in the endowment. Thus the Itfagi inscription of the time of 
the Chalukya Vikramaditya records that the General Mahadeva- 
yya delivered “the property into the hands of the sheriff of the 
great agrahara Ittagi and the rest of the four hundred mahajanas” 
specifying the various purposes for which the grant was made-. 
An idea of the life in the agraharas can be gathered from the 
various records that describe them as they were in the period 
of their glory. According to one of these inscriptions, the mahajanas 
of the Kuppajur agrahara were perfect in yama, niyama, dhyana, 
dharafia, Japa, mauna, svadhyaya, and samadhi. They were profi- 


* VIII, Sb, 262, 
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cient in the Rig-Veda, Yajur-Veda, Sama-Aeda, and Atharva-\eda, 
the Vedangas, the eighteen Purdnas and Smfitis, in music, in 
dialectics, in Vatsyayana’s sutras, and in the knowledge of langua- 
ges; they were versed in ndtakas and rhetoric and took pleasure 
in offering food, medecines, assylum and knowledge of sciences; 
they were diligent in discharging the sixfold duties of the Brah- 
mans; they were like an adamant fortress in giving shelter to those 
that sought their protection” Other epigraphs aver that the 
Brahmans in the agraharas observed the major and minor dis- 
ciplines and meditation, practised spiritual concentration, studied 
the scriptures and performed ablutions*. Another incription tells 
us that the Brahmans were expected to be men of principles im- 
movable as a rock, hospitable, kind to their dependants and far 
from coveting other men’s wives'’. The same record gives us an 
interesting piece of information, when it observes that the mahd- 
fanas of Lakkundi were leaders in battle\ This would imply that 
they were men who had trained themselves in warlike exercises, 
which is after all not very surprising in view of the fact that there 
are many instances in the records shewing that the Brahmans of 
those days made no scruple to handle 'the sword. A viragal of 
1141 A. D. informs us that in a fight that took place between the 
agrahara of Kuppatur and the neighbouring village of Nerilige 
on a dispute regarding the boundary of these villages, 
several men lost their lives \ In the following year another fight 
occurred between the same two villages with similar results'. A 
third viragal tells us that a battle was fought in 1218 between the 
ar mies of the mahamaiidale^vara Bappa-deva and the one of Bam- 
marasa on the KappafOr plain, and that Kesiga, the retainer of the 
Kuppatur agrahara, who somehow got himself involved, lost his 
life’. Another viragal in the same locality records that Dosama re- 
scued the Brahmans of Kuppatur who had been made prisoners by 
Bijjara-deva Nayaka on account of the wrong done by Jaga-diva- 
sahani, and succumed to the injuries he received”. 


* E. C., Vlll, Sb, 249. (Canaresc original) Cf. Subbiah, A Twelveth Century 
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The last but not the least important feature that has still to be 
described is the student community and the teachers. It is clear 
from the Bejagami records that these scholars came from far off 
places, and consequently were of different races and creeds*. It 
must also be noted that the agraharas sometimes contained mafhas 
of Jainas and Budhists*. It is pleasant to relate that in spite of the 
religious differences that divided the inhabitants of the agraharas 
there existed perfect amity and goodwill among them. This is 
made obvious by the above-mentioned Kuppafur inscription of 
KTrttivarmma. Queen Majala-devi, we are informed in this record, 
built the Jaina Parsva-deva chaityalaya and had it consecrated by 
Padmanandi-siddhanta-deva. At this function, she worshipped 
all the Brahmans of the agrahara of Kuppatur in the prescribed 
manner, and invited the Brahman priests of the Kotisvara mulas- 
thana and the high priest of the Banavasi Madhuke^vara to assist 
at the ceremony. These gave tlie temple the name of Brahma- 
Jinalaya, doubtless to show the good understanding that prevailed 
between the two communities 

The students, it may be inferred from the records, largely de- 
pended on the charity of the rich and benevolent people who 
generously endowed these seats of learning. However we are not 
able to decide whether this applied to the whole student com- 
munity or only to a section of them. Perhaps it is more reasonable 
to say that the scholarships were intended for supporting the poor 
and deserving students. These scholarships not only enabled them 
to acquire knowledge but also to maintain themselves, since they 
were generally supplied with food and clothing free of charge. 

As regards the professors, they maintained themselves from 
the income that accrued to the departments in which they 
lectured. We have seen above that on many occasions the grant 
specified that the mahajanas had to pay from the interest on the 
sum that was invested with them*. This virtually amounted to 
saying that the chairs in different branches were endowed. The 
consequence was that the professors devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to the pursuit of knowledge and the training of their 
wards. 


* Ibid., VIH, Sb, 100. 

* Ibid., Sb, 262; E. /., XV, p. 362. 

» E. C, VIII, Sb, 262. 

‘ E. XIII, pp. 57, 737; XV, p. 76; B. C, VII, Sk, 117} VIII, Sb, 262, 63, 
and others. 
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It will not be incorrect to say that the existence of these three 
different communities promoted a healthy spirit of academic 
discussions in which religious disputations were given a promi- 
nent place. We have epigraphical evidence as regards the dis- 
courses that were held there on dharma and other subjects This 
must have acted as a pleasant diversion from the monotony of 
the ordinary teaching routine. 

Another educational agency that played an important pait in 
the cultural life of Karnataka was the matfia. It was a typical 
Indian monastery with monks, ascetics and students living within 
its precincts. It is interesting to note that as in the mediaeval 
universities, the residents of monasteries were expected to observe 
strict celibacy, any lapse of which was punished with expulsion *. 
The fact that they were teaching establishments, has prompted 
some writers to liken them to residential colleges These monas- 
teries were invariably attached to some local temple or had some 
temples attached to them. That is to say in some of these mathas 
education was given a prominent place and religion was relegat- 
ed to a secondary position, which in some others it was the other 
way about. For instance, the monastery at Vewur. of which Chik- 
ka-deva was the acharya in 1 179, belonged to the first kind of mon- 
astic establishments, being attached to the local temple of Svaya- 
mbhu Somanatha*; while the majhas at Bahkapur fell in the 
second category, for temples like the Kadambesvara at Bahkapur 
were affiliated to them. 

The mathas were also free boarding houses. Not only the 
students and the ascetics who received instruction at the matha, 
were provided with food and clothes free of charge, but also the 
poor and the infirm found there free board and lodged In order 
to enable them to carry on their work, these mathas were richly 
endowed by kings and chieftains and the philanthropic and weal- 
thy citizens. Thus we are told in an inscription at Lakshmesvar 
that the guru of the ^aiva monastery, Mahendra Soma Patjdita- 
deva, paid a visit to the Kadamba King of Hangal, Taila 11, and 
gave him his blessing and some gifts of saffron, sandal and rice 
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from the “blessed feet of the most noble god Sdmanatha” in 
return for which he received from Taila the grant of the town of 
Kallavana for the maintenance of his establishment*. This grant 
was repeated by Taila III*. 

An inscription of 1179 informs us that Tripurantantaka- 
divarasa granted two plots of lands to the monastery at YewOr 
for the same purpose Another inscription at Sudi records a 
grant made by the Chalukya Emperor Trailokyamalla to the local 
matha for the disbursement of the ordinary expenses*. An epi- 
graph at Chikkamagadi in the Shikarpur Taluqua tells us that the 
Kadamba King Boppa-deva made a gift of land to the jaina matha 
for its maintenance, and we see from the same records that this 
gift was later confirmed by the local governor . We said in 
the last section that the Jaina matha at the agrahara of Kuppatur 
was endowed by the Kadamba Queen Majala-devi. There are 
scores of inscriptions of the non-Kadamba kings endowing the 
mathas, but as they do not pertain to our subject, we refrain from 
referring to them. 

The monasteries are some of those institutions that were 
not established by any outside agency, but came into being on 
account of the natural desire of pious people to devote themselves 
to a life of prayer and study, which brought them together. In ad- 
dition to such monasteries, there were others that were evidently 
founded by kings or chieftains. We are told for instance in an ins- 
cription at Yewur of A.D. 1077 that the general Raviyanabhatta 
caused a mafha to be built at this place and endowed it with rich 
and extensive properties for the purpose of maintaining the temple 
of the god, for feeding and clothing students, ascetics and scholars, 
for the salaries of the professors lecturing to them, for the celebra- 
tion of the Chaitra and Pavitra festivals, for the entertainment of 
visitors, the poor, the infirm and the Brahmans, and for the other 
sundry expenses of the establishment. The monastery, it may be 
gathered from the same record, was placed in charge of l^anarasi 
Paijdita, a disciple’s disciple of Chikka-deva of Miriftje, a disciple 
of Malayaja Pandita-deva *. 


‘ XVI, pp. 42-43. 
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33. Halsi. Varaha^Narasimha Temple. 



34. Degamve. Sri Kamala- Nariyana Temple. 






35. Degamve. Sri Kamala-Narayana Temple. Navaranga. 




Another instance of the foundation of the mathas by the 
nobility is met with in the Chikkamagadi inscription which records 
that the Jaina temple at Magadi was built by ^ankara-Saihanta, 
the general of the Kadamba King Boppa-deva. This temple was 
endowed in the same way as the above b 

It would appear from the Inscriptions that the common people 
also founded such institutions of learning. An inscription has 
it that a Brahman lady from Mercara, founded a monastery at 
Tiruvariyur in the Chigleput District*. Sometimes anewmatha 
was founded as a branch of an old one. A good instance of this 
was the matha at Yewur, described above, whose guru was a 
disciple from the Miraj monastery. Sometimes the founder of the 
new matha was one of the alumni of an older institution. The 
mafha at Yewur was of this type and it was built in honour of 
Isana-deva by a lady disciple of his, agreeably to her dying 
husband’s instructions I 

The most important r)f the mathas in the Kadamba dominions 
were those of Bejagami, Kuppatur and Bandhavapura. The in- 
scriptions throw welcome light on their work as educational insti- 
tutions. The descriptions given of the scholastic acquirements of 
the gurus show that the professors in these establishments were dis- 
tinguished savants, selected from among the best intellects in the 
country. The guru of the Pancha-linga matha, which was presu- 
mably the earliest institution of its kind in Karnataka, being popu- 
larly believed to have been founded by the Pandavas, is spoken of 
in these records as “the uprooter of Buddhas, Mimamsakas, Loka- 
yatas, Sankhyas, Digambaras and Advaitins; the sole support of 
Naiyayikas, fluent and fond of explaining things”*. The third g^aru 
of the KOdiya matha is said to have acquired proficiency in Si- 
dhanta, tarka, vyakariiia, kavya. nataka, Bharata ^astra and other 
sciences connected with sahitya, and in Jaina, Lokayata, Buddhism 
and Lakuja Siddhanta. Another knew to perfection Vedanta, 
Sidhanta and Agama. He possessed a wonderful facility in devis- 
ing new metres, and tracing the origin of words ^ 
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Such were the qualifications of the professors in the ^aiva 
monasteries. These were the establishments of the Kalamukhas, 
a sect which had probably its origin in Gujarat, and made con- 
siderable progress at this time in the south Other monasteries of 
this sect were those at YewQr*, SQdi^ Kurgod* and probably also 
the ones at Bahkapur‘ and Lakshme^var*. The monasteries at 
Yewur were branch establishments of the old and prosperous 
mafha at MiraJ \ 

Besides these establishments which were purely ^aivite, 
there were others which belonged to the Jainas and Buddhists. 
The professors in these majhas were as learned as those in 
the ^aivite monasteries. For we are informed in the Chikka. 
magadi inscription mentioned above, that the second acharya of 
the temple at Bandhavapura was a great scholar, who “published 
commentaries, made the science of grammar his own, adopted the 
rules of logic, explained poems and dramas, and despised the 
attacks of the fish-bannered (the god of love)’’\ The acharyas 
of the Jaina monastery at Kuppaffir were also distinguished for 
their learning and piety 

it may be gathered from the epigraphs that the subjects that 
were taught -in the monasteries were common also to the 
agraharas. The curriculum of studies that is mentioned in these 
records shows that the education that was imparted was many- 
sided and the view of culture that was taken remarkably broad. 
At these seats of learning instruction was given in the grammar 
schools of Kaumarya, Paninlya, Sakajayana, ^abdonuiasana, and 
other works, the six daiianas of Nyaya, Vai^eshika, Mlmamsa, San- 
kya, Baudha, and others, the Lakula siddhanta, Pantahjali, and other 
Yoga Astras, the eighteen Puranas, Dharmaiastras, poems, dramas 
and comedies The list of the subjects will be fairly completed if 
we add to it, the Vedas, the Agamas, logic, Smritis, polity, and 
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literary composition *. There are also references to Ashtha or the 
science of performing eight things at once ^ and sixty-four arts of 
which painting and music were most common ^ 

There is an incidental mention in these records of the text- 
books that were read by the students in different subjects. Thus 
we may gather that Valmiki was followed in poetry, Vyasamuni in 
the Pura^as, Manu in religious laws, Sankara in logic, Panini and 
Quha with numerous others in grammar, and Chainakya and 
Brighu in polity ^ 

Finally we learn from these records that the monasteries, 
and probably also the agraharas, ministered to the wants of all 
sorts of people from all countries, and that they gave shelter to 
the oppressed, and food and medicine to the poor and the sick\ 
A feature common to all the monasteries and the agraharas was 
the reading of the Vedas and the Puraoas in the assembly with 
proper accentuations, and the verbal texts proceeding with even 
and uneven cadence*. 

The third agency that disseminated learning in Karnataka 
was the .brahmdparl The brahmapurT was a settlement of learned 
Brahmans in parts of towns or cities. It differed from the 
agrahara, for while the latter was a corporate body and 
formed a unit by itself, the brahmapurl does not seem to have 
possessed these characteristics. The brahmapuris were not so 
numerous as the agraharas. This was presumably because of the 
scarcity of large cities in those days’. Hence the information 
given of these institutions in the epigraphicai records is very 
scrappy. 

An account of the founding of brahmapuris is given in an 
inscription from Belagami. Ke^ava-deva, we are told, acquired a 
tract of fertile land from Sarve^vara Paqdita of the Pancha Linga 
temple and after clearing it of trees and other things, constructed 
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a temple to the god Ke^ava, In front of this temple he built a 
town and named it VIrakesavapura. This town with the spacious 
and comfortable houses, the chambers of which he filled with 
raised cushions and alt kinds of vessels, he gave to a band of 
learned Brahmans. After this he provided for their livelihood 
by giving them each a ‘vritti’, /. e. some lands. “The Brah- 
mans of this brahmapuri”, so runs the inscription, “were gifted 
with all the virtues and practised yania, niyama, dhyana, ciharatia, 
maunanusthana, Jagu, and samddhi." They also tended on the 
aupdsana and the agnihotra fires, and discharged their six Brah- 
manical duties. They were well-versed in the six systems of 
logic, in mtmdmsa, and in other sciences. They were proficient 
in the Puraijas, Smritis, Kavyas, Natakas, in the Bhashya and in 
Mafijarl. Finally they were the support of many poets, disput- 
ants, orators and learned people*. 

These were the educational institutions tiiat flourished in 
Karnataka in the middle ages. We have called the agraharas, which 
undoubtedly were the most important of these establishments, 
universities, for the reason that all the sciences that were known 
in those days were taught at these seats of learning. Nevertheless 
it must-be said that they were lacking in the interna! organization 
of the universities of modern times or even of mediaeval Europe. 
The contemporary documents at our disposal do not speak a word 
about this factor, esteemed of such high import in modern teaching. 
Education seems to have been individual, as regards both the 
guru and the sikya, and the teaching of one guru did* not,’ depend 
at all on the teaching of the others. 


* £. C, VII, Sk, 123. Cf. Subbiali, o.c., pp. 168-IRJ. 



C H A P T E V F I 


Literature 


I t is one of tFie glories of the Kadamba monarchs that they aFF 
patronised learning, with the result that many learned men 
flourished at their court. An important instance of this is furnished 
by the Halsi inscription of Harivarmma, which while describing 
the attributes of his father Ravi avers that the latter supported 
holy and learned people “with the wealth he had amassed by 
just means" Another instance is found in the Halsi inscription 
of Sivachitta, which while speaking of his ancestor Jayakesi 11 
asserts that the streets of his capital were filled with the palan- 
quins of hispaijdits% We learn from the Banavasi records of 
KTrttivarmma that he was a sarvajna^ which evidently means that 
he had received an advanced education. The inscriptions of other 
rulers of this dynasty make us aware of the academic titles borne 
by these kings. Thus one of Vijayaditya’s birudas was that of 
Sarasvatibhushaiia*. In the few inscriptions of the dynasty that 
have come down to us, there is no mention of the poets that lived 
under the Kadamba patronage. But we are apprised of the poets 
who flourished in the kingdom of the Kadambas by the records of 
the Banavasi governors. We are told in the epigraph of Lakshma 
of 1068 that his finance minister was one Santinatha, who had 
compiled the Sukumaracharita. It is obvious that he was of Jaina 
persuasion. The inscription tells us that his preceptor was Var- 
dhamanayati, his father was Govindaraja, his elder brother was 
Kaniapvya, his younger brother was Rivana, the ornament of 
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speech, and his King was Lakshmaoa-nripa. ^antinatha bears the 
titles of Datidanatha Pravara, Paramajina Matambhojini Rajaham- 
sa, Saraswatlmukha-mukura, Sahajakavi, Chaturakavi, and Nissa- 
hdyakavi *. 

The next name among the poets of this period is that of 
Nagavarmacharya. We have a date for him in 1070, He is the 
author of the ChandrachU4amatii in Kannada. It appears from the 
book that he was the minister of peace and war to Udayaditya, 
the governor of the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, and he related 
the story to his brother who was an envoy at the court of the 
same governor®. It seems almost certain that he was the same 
Nagavarmacharya, who is mentioned in an inscription in the 
Shikarpur Taluqua as a dependant of Udyaditya He also 
seems to have been the poet who composed the Halsi inscription 
of ^ivachitta *. 

Harivarmma was another poet that lived about the same 
period. It is evident from the Kuppatur sasana of the Kadamba 
lOrtti-deva that he lived in the reign of this monarch and possi- 
bly at his court ^ 

The inscriptions also give us the name of a poet, Chandra- 
raja, who apppears to be the author of the Madana-tilaka. He was 
patronised by Machi-raja, the governor of Santajige, under the 
Chalukya Jayasithha^ It is obvious from his titles that Chandra- 
raja was a Brahman, for he calls himself Viprakulalalamam, 
Dvijabodheirajam and Mamunlndracliaram ^ 

In an inscription at Haveri, we find the name of one Naraya- 
Oa-deva of the Visvamitra gotra. He asserts that he was praised 
by other poets, from which we gather that he was a poet of some 
renown* . 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Architecture 


S outh Indian architecture affords the student of history a 
division and classification of buildings as complete perhaps as 
the architecture of the west. It is a matter of considerable ease 
to differentiate between the Greek and the Gothic styles, it is 
easier still to distinguish between one kind of Indian buildings 
from another in order to classify them under a particular deno- 
minational name, such as the Kadamba style, the Chalukya style, 
the Hoysaja style or for a matter of that any other style. Works of 
art are not entirely the result of inspiration. Art seeks and follows 
set principles and rules and the artist assiduously attempts to 
link the canonical rules of the past with the progressive Ydeas of 
the present. This gives rise to different schools and styles of 
architecture. Dr. Jouveau-Dubreuil in his Dravidian Architecture, 
remarks: “Works of art indeed are not made entirely at random 
from inspiration; there are almost always discoverable some 
methods, principles and irrevocable canonical rules. Wliatever 
may be the originality of a work, it is connected with contempora- 
ry works; it is explained by anterior works. The author belongs to 
a school, the work belongs to a style” ‘. 

It is our object in this chapter to define the different styles of 
buildings prevailing in the Dekkan and classify them according to 
principles governing a particular school or style. 

Indian architecture has been presented to the student of 
history in a manner that appears even to a casual reader to be 
erroneous. Both the earlier writers and the more recent ones have 
alike classified the monuments of the most divergent types under 
one and the same denomination. Mr. Fergusson, writing in the last 
quarter of the 19th century, included the temples of widely dif- 
ferent construction under the general but wrong nomenclature of 


‘ Jouveau'^breuil, Dravidian Architecture, p. 2. 
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Chalukya architecture. Even a present flay scholar like Mr. 
Cousens, has not broken loose from the traditional terminology, for 
in his work on Chalukyan Architecture he includes several temples 
which are far from being Chalukya. 

To the late Rev. Fr. A. M. Tabard, President of the Mythic 
Society, Bangalore, belongs the credit of creating a new denomi- 
nation to name the style of the structures which had come within 
the range of his observation, viz. the Hoysaja temples. These 
were monuments quite different from the Chalukya shrines not 
only on account of their historical origin, but also from the point 
of view of their method of construction. 

Now on examining the temples spread over Karnataka, one 
comes across several buildings which bear similarity neither to 
the ones now classified under Hoysala, nor to those styled as 
Chalukya and perhaps built by the monarchs of this dynasty. 
The different styles one notices in these edifices are distinguished 
by some peculiar characteristics of plan and execution. 

The earliest style of which specimens are known in Karnataka 
was what we propose to call here the Kadamba style. This 
distinction is not arbitrary, for, as we shall show later on, the 
buildings classified under this style have few things in common 
either with the Chalukya or with the Fallava styles. This will 
be quite obvious if we examine the temples built by the Chalu- 
kyas and now existing in the country that came immediately under 
their rule. We may then contrast the principal elements that 
constitute the Chalukya style with the main characteristics of the 
Kadamba. This investigation will also lead us to examine the 
Pallava style and to contrast it with the Kadamba in order to have 
a clear notion of the latter. 

The Chalukyas emerged into prominence in the latter half of 
the sixth century and held the field in the Dekkan for about six 
hundred years. Their principality consisted of north Dekkap. 
It is natural that they found here many temples built by the Ka- 
dambas. But when they themselves started to construct monuments 
they introduced into the existing style new features brought from 
the norths which eventually became a distinct style by itself called 
here the Chalukya style of architecture. 

The earliest monument that was built in this style seems 
to be the temple of Durga at Aihole. “It is unique", writes 
Mr. Cousens, "in that it is built upon the lines of the apsidal 
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cave chattya of the Buddhists, tiie position of the shrine being that 
of the ilagabn; and, like its prototype, two rows of columns sepa- 
rate the body >it the hall into a central na\e and two side aisles” ^ 
These two ide aisles were joined at the back of the shrine in a 
CLP ve, following tlie absid.d -^hape of the inonuiTient, and formed 
the pradakshiiiU, or the circumambiilatory passage around the 
shrine. Another important feature of this temple is the northern 
type of tower w.tli a curvilineai outline, but maiked with horizon- 
tal stages, howing the influence of the Kadamba style. These 
stages are ito doitbi ,i!so to be seen m the northern sikharas btit 
tltey aie extremely iiaiaow, , nd not so c'eaily defined as those 
lit the Kadantbo lOwer. .^gain a ca.eful examination of these 
stages ! eve, (is tiieir tO(jth-like projections which are the motifs of 
oi nanieot 'fiou of the later Kadamba vimanas. 

He .ce it b,ooiiies apparent from the above description of the 
Durga tiinple, tii.tt during the early peiiod of the Western Chalu- 
kya regime, the temples were built in ,i style that embodied three 
di>tinct elements belonging to three ditierenf styles of architecture. 
The ap'id; 1 form and the pradakshind were evidently borrowed 
irom the chaityr. ot the Buddhists. The curvilinear tower was bke^ 
wise imiiaieil ironi the northern sikhara and this agajn was modi- 
hed by the horizontal stages of tiie Kadamba vimdna. These three 
teatures, therefore, constituted the main characteristics of the ear- 
ly style of the Chalukyas. in cour-e of time this style was 
lurthor evolved and revolutionized to a certain extent: for as the 
Chalukyas came in contact with the Pallavas, they were intluenced 
by the architectural style of the latter. Accordingly they often 
adopted the Pailava gopurani to; their iniildings instead of (he 
northern Sikharas. l^y a natural process of evolution the apsidal 
form about this time gave place to the rectangular shape and the 
pradakshina, which once krrmed the passage round the whole 
building, was now shortened and restricted to the shrine only. 

Among the monuments that may be classified under the later 
Chalukya style are the Sangamesvara and the Virupaksha temples 
at Pattadakal. The Virupaksha temple is by far the largest and the 
most important uf these edifices, it stands in an enclosure, 224 ft. 
long and about 105 ft. brt'ad. This court was surrounded by small 
shrines or cells, some of which aie still visible. The temple con- 
sists of the sanctum containing the Hnga, “the spacious pillared hall 
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with its porches, the Nandi pavilion befoie it, sheltering the null 
of ^iva, and the eastern and western ctiurtyard gateways, linked 
up by the engirdling walls”. The cella is surrounded by a 
praciakshina with three niches in the passage. To tbds is attached 
the niandapa or hall which is thus distinct from the shrine. The 
former is 50 ft. 8 in. by 45 ft. 10 in. in measurement, and its roof 
is supported by eighteen massive cubic pillars, in the North Hin 
du style. They are arranged in four rows irnm east to west, th.- 
two central rows having five pillars m each. The itidais are all 
of one pattern, differing only in sculpture. 'I'liey are each of o' e 
block, without bases, but crowned by a roll bracket-capital. The 
mandapa is lighted by twelve pierced windows. The towei of 
this temple is pyramidal and ornamented with the- sinuK t.d cells, 
exactly like the one oi the Kailasanatha or Rajasiriihesvar,- temple 
at Kanchl*. 

The Sangame^vara temple is now much dilapidated, but qu te 
similar in plan and detail to the Virupaksha temple. It ts smaller 
and not so carefully finished. It is older than the Virupaksha 
temple by forty years, having been erected in the reign ot Vijaya- 
d'ltya It cannot be said definitely when the Failava features 
came to be- introduced into the Chalukya architecti re. The 
relations of the Chalukyas with the Fallavas date from the tiiue 
of Pulikesi II in the beginning of the 7th century A.D. From the 
records of Pulikesi II it is ascertained that he attacked t!;e f^allavas, 
whose leader Mahendravarmma 1 was compelled to take lefuge 
behind the ramparts of Kanchl In G42 A.D. Pulikesi II was defeat- 
ed and presumably slain by the Pallavas under Narasimhavarm- 
ma D. Vikramaditya I (655-680), son of Pulikesi, retrieved the 
losses sustained in the reign of his father, and captured the Pallava 
capital KanchlpuramF His son Vinayaditya also had dealings 
with the Pallavas Vikramaditya 11 repeated the exploit of hi,, 
great-grandfather Vikramaditya 1 and occupied the city of KanchT. 
it is possible that in the course of their relations with the Pallavas, 

* Fergusson, History oj the Indian and Eastern Art, pp. 353-355. Cf. 
Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture, pp. 61-66; Coiisens, Architectural 
Antiquities in Western India, p. 23. 

» Cf. Fergusson, l.c.; Cousens, Chalukyan Archikeiure, p. 6b. 

» Cam. Desa Inscriptions, p. 557, referred to by Fleet, Kanarese Dynasties, 
p. 3.50. 

* £./., in, p. 280, 

5 South Indian Inscriptions, I, p. 145. 

« Fleet, Sunscril and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, I.A., VI, pp. 87, 88. 
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the Chalukyas developed a taste for the Dravldian style. The 
Vakkaleri grant tells us that Vikramaditya refrained from destroy- 
ing the Pallava capital and acquiied great merit by granting gifts 
to the Rajasiifihesvara temple. He was so struck with admiration 
at the sculptures he saw there that he overlaid them with gold*. It 
is also clear fiom other sources that he induced some prominent 
architects to return with him to his kingdom. Thus one of two 
inscriptions on the eastern gate-way of the above-described 
Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal records that the builder of this 
temple was “the most eminent sSfrad/rdri of the southern country”*. 
It is not unhk ly that in welcoming these architects Vikramaditya 
followed the e.xamjrle set by his predecessors. This perhaps 
accounts fur the construction of the Sahgame^vara temple in this 
■-tyle duriiig the reign of his father Vijayaditya. 

Tin.se facts lead us to study the Pallava style though biiefly 
in Older to differentiate tiie Kadamba monuments from all tlie 
ot ler styles of South India. 

The representative monuments of the Pallava style are the 
rathas and caves of Mamallapiiram, the temples of Kailasanatha and 
Vaikuntha Perumal at Kanchlpuram and the Tiruttanesvara temple 
at Tiiiiita li. The rathas are monolithic temples cut from,a oeries' 
of boulder-like gianulitic outcrops on the sea shorer-niey belong 
to t te fir.'t half of the 7th century, and though they differ from one 
another i,i shape, theii style is the same. It may rightly be sup- 
posed tha; they represent contemporary types of structural build- 
ings. We propose to give here a biiei description of each of these 
monuments. 

The Draup.idi ratha is a small panasala 11 feet square with a 
cutvilinear roof like the modern Bengali thatched cottages and 
brick temples. “The form”, says Mr. Coomarswamy, “is without 
doubt derived fiom bamboo constiuctiun. and occurs already in the 
s nail shrine represented at the left end (ob/erse) of the Kafra 
Mound foranu architrave, M 1, of the Mathura museum”-’. “Tlie 
square ratAo.s” remarks Dr. Ferguson, “are the oiiginals from 
which all the vimanas in southern India were copied, and continued 
to be copied nearly unchanged to a very late period”*. The Arjuna 


* Rice, The Cholukyus and Palluva'i, LA., Vlll, p. 23; E.I., IX, p. 206. 

* Fleet, Sanserif and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, l.A, X, pp. 170-171. 

s Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 104, Cf, Vogel, 
Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, pi. XXV. 

« Ferguson, History oj India and Eastern Architecture, 1, pp. 330-38. 
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ratha illustrates the simplest form of the F^allava temple, like the 
small rock-cut shrines at UndavaUi*. The Bhlma, the Dharmaraja 
and the Sahadeva rathas are perfect types of Pallava architecture. 
They were curvilinear shaped roofs of three upper stories orna- 
mented with little simulated colls or pavilions called pancaiams 
which became the distinguished feature of the Pallava style. The 
front of each of these cells, with their connecting links, is adorned 
with the chaitya-’window niches. The first is an oblong building 
having for its roof an elongated barrel vault, the second is sur- 
mounted by an hexagonal dome; and the third, which has its hack 
in the apsidal form, resemble^ the older structural ap.^idal chaitya 
halls. The Qanesli is the most nearly finished of all, and 
gives a fair idea of the fuim taken by these oblo.ig temples. It is 
in three stories adorned with fine designs, and the form ni its 
gopurams became afterwards characteristic of t .e Pallava architec- 
ture. The roof has a straight ridge decorated at the ends b> Sai\ a 
frlsalas, and similar emblems crowned the dormer wi idows. 
The ridge is ornamented by nine small pinnacles®. In matter of de- 
tails, may be noted capitals without palagoi or abacus, but with 
baseg. representing Vyalis or conventional lion,-:, brackets plain or 
horizontal lx, foh cornices with chaitya window niches e 
closing heads or figures without a crowning k'lrttinmkha, and 
makara-torana lintels ^ 

The structural temples of the type ul Kailasanatha or Raje^vara 
at KanchT, date from the beginning of the 8tii century. This shnne 
with its pyramidal tower, ornamented with pancarams, has a Hat 
roof with pillared mandapa and is surrounded by a peristyle consist- 
ing of a series of small cells that look like the rathas. But here 
the Pallava style is still more developed and elaborate, a 
fact which shows the influence of the Chalukyas. The vimana con- 
taining the usual linga is surrounded as in the Chalukya temples 
by a pradakshiria; but around it are seven small attached shrines 
with large Nandls between them a feature not common in the 
Chalukya architecture. We have traced the origin of this pra- 
ciakshifia whilst speaking about the architectural style of the 
Chalukyas. It is not difficult to account for the presence of this 


» Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part 1, p. 30. 

* Cf. Ferguson, History of India and Eastern Arch-ieiture, I. pp. SSO-SSS. 

3 Cf. Ibid., I, p. 332; Coomaraswainy, History of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, p. 104. 
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unique Chalukya feature in the Pallava monuments. As the Cha- 
lukyas borrowed the pyramidal gopiirams from the Pallavas, the 
latter profited by their contact with the Chalukyas and adopted 
the circumambalatory passage. Characteristic details in Pallava 
temples include the vertical median band on horizontally fluted 
brackets, the abacus as the upperm.jst element of the capital and 
the rampant lions supporting the pillars sometimes provided with 
riders 

Having determined the distinguishing marks of the Chalukya 
and the Pallava architecture, we may now proceed with the exa- 
mination of the style of the buildings to which the name of Ka- 
damba h ts been affixed. 

The early Kadamba temple was natur.illy derived from the pri- 
mitive structures . f the Andhrabhrityas, the dynasty that preceded 
theKddambas as rulers of Karnataka. But with the march of time 
this style was so modified in its development by the later Ka- 
damba temple-builders that it eventually attained a separate style 
at their hands. The evolution from the primitive style to the Ka- 
damba styl. ^eems to have been a natural process, and was never 
influenced by the Pallava or the northern models. This is clearly 
evidenced by th.‘ later Kadamba monuments, which w_hJ1« employ- 
ing miniature towers of the north Hindu and the Pallava types as 
a decorative detail to adorn the columns and the niches around the 
temple-walls, yet always have their vimanas built in the Kadamba 
style. (Pis. 32, 3D) Tnis strange phenomenon is to be accounted for 
by the traditional conservatism of the Hindus, which made tlie 
mastei-masons con'^truct always according to the methods ot 
their time with the motifs which had been transmitted to them by 
their ancestors. They could make use of the Pallava and the 
northern towers for the purpose of decorating the building, but to 
substitute this exotic tower for their own vimana consecrated by a 
long line of master architects believed to be divinely inspiied, was 
too revolting a sentiment for the builders. 

From the semains that have escaped destruction at the hands 
of time and the vandal, it may be supposed that the earliest of the 
Kadamba temples did luit radically differ from the Andhrabhritya 
structures. The oldest monuments seem to be at Halsi, the old 
city of Palasika, which is often alluded to in the inscriptions. 
(Pi. 26) There is a Jain basU at this place, which is probably the 


‘ Cf. Coomarswamy, History oj Indian and Indonesian Art, pp. 104-105. 
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one said to have been built by the Kadamba King Mrige^avannma, 
who lived in the fifth century of our era^ The temple is simple, 
verging almost on the primitive. It consists of the garbhagrilia 
or shrine, and an open sukhanasi (vestibule hall), but without the 
mandapa in front. It is noteworthy that the sukanasi is wider 
than the garbhagrilia. The walls aie made of big boulders of 
granite roughly hewn and oiled up i,i a vertical position. 

It would seem from the above description that the Kadamba 
temples were an improvement on the .Aiidhrab.iritya structures. 
The latter, we may presume, were like all ancient monuments, mere 
halls, as yet not sepaiated into partitions. With the rise of the 
Kadambas, however, the temples came to consist ol two distinct 
parts, namely the garbhagriha and the sukhanasi. 

In the Saiva temple at Talagunda the Kadamb i style is fur- 
ther evolved. The temple itself looks more refmed than the aina 
basti at Halsi. (PI. 2) The size of the masonry is diminished. a:;d 
we no longer find the heavy Cyclopean blocks as used m the latter. 
The stones of the walls are smoothly cut, but they resemble ihose 
of the Jaina basti in the baldnes.s of design. The pi.lars, which are 
either squaie or cylindrical monohths, are here slightly ornamented 
with geonj^etrical designs, and have the dvarapalakas scuXpiur^d on 
them at the Bottwn. The pillars have no ba.se, no, tiie c^irbel nor the 
abacus. Hence the architrave is suppo. ted on the bare top. The gar- 
bhagriha had no windows but only one doo. way. The lintel of this 
door is carved with some floral design-, peculiar to later Kadamba 
buildings. In the middle of the lintel is the dedtcatury block on 
which is carved the image of Ganapat, thus mdicatinp that the 
divinity, in the tempde was originally, as it is now, some representa- 
tion of Siva. In the present case it is t e Imga, which is placed in 
the middle of the garbhagriha. 

The next edifice that might p. rhaps ; ive us some idea of tSie 
Kadamba style at the early period, is the group of temples at 
Kadaroli, built in t.he bed of the Maiaprabha. (i^l. 27) They ; re 
similar in construction to the Talagunda tvmple described abo, e. 
Their plan is simple. They are small 'square buddings, each sur- 
mounted by a tower with tiie kalasha on top. This tower is a 
perfect pyramid marked with horizontal stages that have the 
appearance of steps. These steps are quite plain. 

The Hattike^vara temple at Halsi shows a further develop- 
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ment in the Kadamba style. On either side of the doorway there 
appear for the tirst time those perforated screens or pierceo stone 
windows th.it later on became a permanent feature of all Kadamba 
temples. Some modifications are also noticed at the top end of 
the pillais. U.iiike the colum sin the ;emples described above, the 
an hit ave in this temple is not suppo, ted on the bare staff but by 
the ca itai con:. i ding of the abacus and the corbel. The Nandi 
and the bases of pillars that ar^ to be seen iti tront of the temple 
make it manifest that there was a muniapa attached to the si rine. 

We see a further development in the pillars at the Kallesvnra 
temple at Halsi. (bl. 29) They are here divided into cubical and 
r-ctag nal parts, and were most iikciy ciowned by the capital. The 
tern; le con- isis >.f the garbhagrUia and the sukhanasi, to which the 
miikhamandapa is added, 

In the Suvarnesvara temple at llalsi the pillars are of two dif- 
ferent pattems. Along with, the type desciibed above, we also 
Imd t*'e round and squaie s'lafted columns. 

The nuinumcats at Yalavatti, namely tiie Hindu temple and 
the j.iina Ija^ti. are important as they maik a further stage in the 
evolution of the Kadamba tower. The horizontal stages, one notices, 
are unlike those of the early gopiirams. They are. titr t-htTirst time 
divided into recta i. ular p.irellclopipeds: but as yet they are unc.a- 
vered by 01 namenta! details. I lie Hindu temple had z\ mandapa 
in front, but as t in a dilapidated state, no more details can be 
gathered as regards the Kadamba architecture at this period. (PI. 
30) The Jaina temple on the other hand is well preset ved and 
consists ot a cella, a vestibule and a porch. (PI. 31) The porch is 
supported by cyliiidrlcal pillars, which have the abacus and a 
plain capital. It also has the overiianging eaves, a feature noticed 
for the first time in the Kadamba buildings. Another new 
feature is that the walls of this temple have a hoiizontal band 
running in the middle, on which aie carved a few geometrical 
designs. These structures probably belong to t’.ic later Kadamba 
period, for they difter very little from the monuments built in 
tiie time of Jayakesi II, the Goa Kadamba King. 

The Rame^vara temple at Halsi shows anotiier motif that was 
developed at this period. (FI. 28) The tower, which does not 
in any way differ from the earlier gopurams described above, 
has now a projection added on to it, iiaving in front an arch with a 
simulated cell. The horizontal stages of the gopuram are also con- 
tinued along this projection. As may easily be observed, this 
feature was not borrowed from the Pallava gopuram, for there is 
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not th« slightest resemblance between the simulated cells of the 
Fallavas and this new feature seen in the Kadamba architecture. 

The Varaha-Narasirhha temple at Halsi shows further evolu- 
tion in the Kadamba architecture. (PI. 32 The parallelopipeds in the 
stages of the tower are here more numerous than in any of the 
above-described temples. But as these stages are r.ot so mii utely 
divided or marked with a profusion of ornamentation as in the 
later temples, the vigorous and purposeful lines of the fowei are 
still maintained, and do not cease to attract the eye of an observei 
from a distance. The tower projection h;,s now three w'indous 
instead of one, one on either side and one in fiont. Ti;e tower 
is arranged in eleven tieis. On the tenth tier there are four panel', 
each crowned by a kirttimukha, or the grotest^ue face of a monster, 
apparently a lion. The sukhanasi which is surrounded by walls 
is lighted by pierced stone windows inseited above the (werhang- 
ing eaves. (PI. 33) The I oof appears like a terrace, and tne eaves 
are supported by pillars. Each of the latter is now raised on a base 
and consists of two cubical parts and one bulbous section. The 
circular portion is marked with three rows of rings. 

The perfection of the Kadamba style was evidently reached 
in the ^rf -Kajoiala-Narayaija temple at Degamve. If is a typical 
example of a temple built in the Kadamba style, which had come 
under the Hoysaja influence. From the inscriptions in the temple 
we learn that it was built by Tippoja, the architect of the god 
Banki^vara, at the command of Kamala-devi, the Queen of the 
Goa Kadamba King Sivachittab It is thus one of the latest Kadam- 
ba temples built in the middle of the 12th century. 

The temple is situated in the centre of the village. The build- 
ing is rectangular in shape and consists of three cells with a pillai- 
ed hall running from north to south, in front of the shrines on the 
west side. The central cell extends into the hall in advance of the 
other two. Each of these shrines is divided into two parts, namely, 
the garbhag^a and the sukhanasi. The frames of the doorways 
of the sukhanasis are carved with creepers. The pierced stone 
windows surround the dooi way and are more ornamented than 
any In other Kadamba temples. (PI, 38) The door-frames of the 
garbhagrihas, as in all the Kadamba temples, have the dedicatory 
block with the image of Gaja-Lakshmi, and the two pendant nails 


‘ Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Ooa, J,B.B.R,A.S.» 
IX, p. 275. 
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on either side of this block. A new feature which is noticed in 
these doorways are the five nails on the torana, between each of 
which there is a rampant lion, thus having in all four lions. 

The first ceil contains the image of Naraya^a with the ten 
incarnations carved on the halo. The second has the icon of 
Lakshmi-NarayaQa. Lakshmi is here represented as being seated on 
the lap of Vishqu, with the ten incarnations carved on the prabha. 
Garuda and Maruti are standing on either side of this image. The 
third shrine bears the image of Kamala with two attendants on 
both sides. 

The walls of the temple are adorned with niches having 
pilasters surmounted by gopurams in the Kadamba style, with the 
kalasha. (PI. 36) On the parapet surrounding the mukhamandapa 
the following friezes are sculptured from bottom to top: — (1) pillars 
with rearing lions between them; (2) gopurams surmounting these 
pillars, and having dancing girls in various poses between 
them; (3) beautiful scroll work on top. (PI. 37) 

The pillars are of three different kinds. (PI.35) They are very 
artistically executed and of complicated design. They are raised 
on the bases and crowned by ornamented roll brackets. The eaves 
of the temple are supported on pillars adorned with madanakais or 
bracket figures, of which all but one have disappeared*. The 
ceiling has three pendant lotuses. These are grand pieces of 
artistic workmanship remarkable for richness of ornamentation 
and elaboration of details. The last two features with the multi- 
plication of shrines noted above show that the Kadamba style was 
at this time influenced by the Hoysala architecture. Hence we 
may regard this temple as belonging to a stage of transition. 

Another temple that may be classified under this style is the 
Lakshmi-divi temple at Dodda Goddavajji. (PI. 39) This Is a Hoy- 
sala temple which was influenced by the Kadamba style. However 
the fact that it was built in the reign of the Hoysaja King Vishtju- 
vardhana, and that it bears the Hoysaja crest in front of the gopu- 
ram have led Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar to believe that it 
is an example of Hoysaja architecture *. But it possesses so 
many distinguishing elements of the Kadamba style, and so 
singularly lacks those of the Hoysaja that it can by no means 
be classified under the latter style. The most striking thing one 


i Part of another of these brackets is still to be seen in one of the niches 
Inside the mandapa. 

» Narasimhachar, The Lakshmldtvi Temple at Dodda-OoddavaUi. p. 1. 
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notices about this temple is that unlike the Hoysaja towers its 
vlmSnas are not marked with ornamental details. Further they are 
shaped like perfect pyramids as those in the Kadamba temples, 
and are marked with the horizontal stages, the bold outlines of 
which greatly attract the eye. Finally it is not built on a raised 
platform as the Hoysaja temples. Among the details in this temple 
that are also common to the Hoysaja shrines are the elaborately 
carved doorways, flanked by Vaishnava door-keepers, the ceiling 
with the lotus panel and the multiplication of shrines. 

It would appear from the above that when the Hoysajas rose 
to power, they adopted the Kadamba style for their buildings. 
But in course of time this style was so modified by the Hoysaja 
temple builders that it eventually lost many of its old features, and 
acquired new ones in their place. The evolution was fairly rapid. 
Probably the Kadamba vimana was the first to be modified. Its 
parallelopipeds were decorated, new ornaments were then added 
between slabs. Some of the parallelopipeds in the meantime 
were enlarged and frequently crowned with klrttimukhas. At the 
same time the tower, accomodating itself to the gradual change 
of the plan of the garbhagriha from the square to the star shape, 
assumed a fluted appearance, though often hidden below a gorge- 
ously profuse ornamentation. The result was that the original 
pyramid of the Kadamba tower became in a few years a pointless 
cone. The kalasha that once crowned the Kadamba vimana 
was now substituted by the Hoysaja pinnacle. The doorways 
were flanked by dvarapalakas and the frame itself was so elegant- 
ly carved that it came to assume a different form from its Kadamba 
original. In some of these temples the perforated screens, that are 
always found on either side of the door-way in the Kadamba 
temple were shifted to occupy different positions in the walls, and 
finally were placed round the makhamand^apa. These are in 
brief some of the Kadamba motifs that were developed and perfect- 
ed by the Hoysaja architects. 



CHAPTER IX 


Sculpture 


I t is not possible to write an exhaustive treatise on Kadamba 
iconography. As most of the Kadamba shrines contain only the 
linga, the material at hand is not sufficient. 

One of the oldest Kadamba icons seems to be the one of Durga 
at Jambehajli in the Sorab Taluqua. (PI. 40) The inscription in 
front of the temple of this goddess records that the original shrine 
was built by one Kannamma, in the reign of the Kadamba King 
^antivarmma This temple is now entirely destroyed, and the 
image is sheltered under a square shed. But there seems to be 
no doubt that this image was the original, for it exactly resembles 
the sculpture of Durga carved on one of the walls of Cave No. 1 
of the Badami caves, which were finished at about this period by 
the early Chalukyas. (PI. 41 ) The only important difference between 
the two images is that in the Badami figure the hand holding 
the chakra rises next to the trihula on the top of the spear, while 
the JambehaUi image is very handsome and much more artistically 
executed than the one of Badami. The charming face of the goddess, 
the graceful Inclination of her head, the ease with which she holds 
the emblems and the tail of the buffalo, the shape of this animal’s 
legs, and even the action of thrusting the spear into the neck of the 
buffalo alike manifest a high degree of artistic skill in the sculptor. 

Among the other images of the Kadambas are those at Halsl, 
Degamve and Hangal. These statues always have a pointed 
carved tablet or an arch at the back, crowned with a klrttimukha. 
The image of LakshmI -Narayana at Halsi is remarkable for the 
majesty of its pose and the elegance of its carving. On both the 
sides are carved two pilasters which are surmounted by the pra- 
bha which bears on it the representations of the ten incarnations of 


‘ £.C., VIII, Sb, 44. 
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Vishou. Lakshmi is seated on the lap of Narayaija and there is an 
attendant standing on either side. The image of Vishnu in the 
Madhava temple at Hangal within the Ha}e-Kote has an 
inscription on the pedestal which gives the date when the image 
was finished. The inscription runs: “May victory attend. May 
great auspiciousness attend on the flower pedestal of the image 
of — caused to be made on the 10th day of the bright fortnight 
of Vai^akha of the Vibhava, the 71st (probably) year”*. This 
date probably refers to the Chalukya Vikrama era; for the 
Vibhava Samvatsara being the 73rd year of that era, the date 
would seem to nearly agree. The image had four hands formerly, 
but one of them is now broken. As usual it is flanked by two 
dvarapalakas one on either side. 

The Kadamba images of the gods are both in the static and 
the dynamic poses. The one of Ourga, described above, is in the 
usual crystalised dynamic pose, the goddess being always repre- 
sented as killing the buffalo. The other two images are in the 
static pose. On the ether hand the figures on the madanakais 
and the dancing girls sculptured on the Degamve temple are 
always in the dynamic pose. 

The viragais and the satikals that are found in Karnataka, 
failing in the Kadamba period, may also be included in this 
note on the Kadatfiba sculpture. The former are remarkable for 
the great energy and vividness of action with which they depict 
the war scenes, those of Hangal being the most notable. (Pis. 23. 
24) The satikals are memorial tablets erected to commemorate those 
women that committed sati on the death of their husbands. These 
stones are a great auxiliary to the historian, as they give a cor- 
rect idea of the art of warfare and the social customs prevailing 
in those days. They are fully described in the chapter on social 
customs *. 

A word is to be added at the end of this chapter about the 
school of sculpture developed in Southern Kohkan under the Goa 
Kadambas. The few specimens that have been preserved are so 
remarkable, that they deserve a special mention. This school is 
characterised by the beauty of the grouping of the different figures 
as well as by the vividness of expression. Both things may easily 
be seen in the panel of the time of jayake^i 11 found at Orlim. 


* Appendix, III, No. 18. 

* Cf. ante, pp. 275. 277,278, 280. 
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(PI. 12) The image of the King boldly projects in the centre of the 
panel brandishing the sword with the right hand in a menacing 
attitude. The soldiers engaged in the fight are seen here and 
there in a harmonious m6I^e, while at the feet of the King the two 
defeated chiefs acknowledge the might of the descendant of Guha- 
ila-deva. This battle scene, so vividly represented, offers a good 
contrast to the home scene, represented on the top frieze where 
the King and the Queen are depicted as being peacefully engaged 
in conversation surrounded by some attendants. 

The same characteristics may be noticed in the group of 
elephants round the image of Gauri, which was found at Chandor 
and which is at present in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute. It is usual to find a couple of elephants in 
attendance next to the images of Gauri or Lakshmi carved on the 
lintels of the temple doors. In this piece of sculpture, however, 
the sculptor has carved four elephants, two on each side of Gauri, 
and all of them in such natural poses that the sculpture looks like 
the representation of the animal life in a forest of Karnataka rather 
than a sculpture of Gaja-Gauri in the ordinary conventionalism 

The sculptors of Goa were moreover prodigal in decoration 
and details. In confirmation of our statement we may cite the 
instance of the colossal statue of Bhairava .(generally called 
Betal) which is lying on a well near the village church at Betal- 
batim, Salsette. This statue in spite of appearing nude, has its 
loins covered with a filigree band with hanging bells; and on its 
stomach a huge scorpion is so skilfully carved as to convey the im- 
pression of being inside The hu^e Nandi found by Fr. Heras at 
Chandor during the excavations of May, 1930, and the smaller 
Nandi of Pillar, now in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute are again striking examples of this richness of 
decoration. This school of sculpture, which made such remarkable 
progress under the Goa Kadambas, would appear to have 
influenced the Hoysaja sculptors, who produced the most beautiful 
specimens of imagery known in Southern India. 




PART VIII 

Kadamba Geography 





42- Halsi. Image of Lakshml'Narayana, in the prakara 
of the Varaha'Narasimha Temple. 


Chandor. Lintel of a Temple Door- 




CHAPTER I 


Qdneral Deicription 


T he inscriptions in Karnataka that have been discovered give us 
a geographical description of the country. The ancients seem 
to have thought of India in terms of an island and accordingly 
named it the ocean girdled Jambudvipa*. In the centre of this 
island tliere was Meru, south of which was the pleasant Bharata- 
varsha, of which Kuntala-de^a formed a province I Mount Meru, 
says another record, was like a stalk for the lotus in the most 
beautiful Jambudvlpa*. 

Karnataka was described by these geographers as a country, 
south of Sameru {L e., Meru), through which flowed the Kaveri 
river clothed with woods on both the banks \ We learn from one 
of the inscriptions that to the east of the Karnataka country was 
the mountain called Nandi, very lofty and impenetrable, with only 
one path, filled with champaka, asvattha, naranga, and tamala 
trees The country was filled with prosperous people and decked 
with bright flowers and the honey-sucking bees 

Kuntala-de^a in Karnataka was an ornament to Bharata-var- 
sha being the best and the most beautiful of all the lands, Vehgi, 
Kalinga, Vahga, Magadha, Andhra, Kasmera, Langala, Nepala, 
Varala, Malava, Maharashtra, Aryya, Saurashtra, Kerala, Kam- 
bhoja, Turushka, Pandya, Maleyala and Draviia ^ It was resplen- 
dant “with myriads of people, practices of virtue, agreeable 

* E. C.. V. Cn, 197; VII, Sk, 197; Vlll, Sb. 28, 152, 179, 276. 

» £. C., V, Cn, 197. 

» £.C.,Vn,Sb,28. 

« Ibid., Sb, 179. 

» £C., IV, Yd, 54. 

• £C.,X,Cb,32. 

E> C. VII Sk 197. 

» E. c.’i vili, Sd, 138; VII, Sk, 100 , 179, 197. 248, 346; Hg. 45 . 

• £ C., VII, Sb, 138. 
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occupation, streams of the (nine) sentiments, pleasure gardens, 
separated lovers, splendid tanks, full lotus beds, gilded boats for 
spring festivals, ghatika-sthanas, the supports of dharmma and 
mines of enjoyment, moats which were as if the sea being over- 
come had returned here, on account of the collection of gems, 
groups of the lotus faces of beautiful women fair as the moon, 
gramas, nagaras, khedas, karvvai\as, nadambas, dronamukhas, pa- 
ras, pattanas and rdjadhanls” Other inscriptions compare it to 
the curls of the lady earth*, and relate that it has the Sahya 
mountains on her breasts, adorned with the shining garland, the 
Tuhga, on which are the Sphatika and other tlrthas \ 

The inscriptions also describe .the Banavasi-nad. “It was rec- 
konded”, says one of these records, “as the crest-jewel to Jambu- 
dvIpa”S “It was like the face to the lady earth”, says another '. 
“It was an ornament to Vanavasi”, adds a third. Finally an epi- 
graph at Udri avers that “Banavasi country was like a mine of en- 
joyment” 

The inscriptions also enable us to form an idea of the extent 
of the kingdom of the Kadambas during the different periods of 
their rule, after studying the geographical situation of the places 
mentioned in these epigraphical records. Thus we are told in 
the Talagunda inscription that Mayuravarmma was invested with 
the sovereignty of a province bounded by the Amarawa (or 
Western Ocean) and the Prehara (the Tuhgabhadra) (?) A frag- 
ment of a lithic record of Mayuravarmma that has been brought 
to light by Dr. M. H. Krishna Iyengar, contains the names of Abhi- 
ra and Punata, which were the names of two contemporary states, 
which probably formed the northern and southern boundaries 
respectively ^ 

During the long reign of Ravivarmma the territorial limits of 
the Kadamba Empire were further extended by the acquisition of 


‘ £. C, VII, Sk, 197. * £. C, Vlll, Sb, 262. 

» £. C., VI, Kp, 1. * E. C., VIII, Sb, 235. 

» £.C., VII,Sk,225.* 

* £. C., VIII, Sb, 138. 

1 B. VIII, p. 36; E. C., VII, Sk, 176. 

' As the inscription is engraved in cave characters, and as It undoubtedly 
refers to a tataka or water reservoir associated with the Kadamba 
Mayurasarmma, we may deduce that It either belonged to the time 
of Mayurasarmma or of one of his immediate successors. Krishna 
Iyengar, Excavations at Chandravalli, p. 3. 
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new territories. The reference in the grant of Ravivarmma to two 
hamlets Malkava and Multagi close to Talakad, the new capital of 
the Gangas, shows that the Kadambas had at this time made 
considerable encroachments on the Ganga territories This may 
be considered to be the greatest extent of the kingdom at the 
height of its glory. 

In the 10th century when the Kadambas emerged as rulers 
they held various territories under their rule. The map showing 
the dominions of each of the four dynasties of the Kadambas 
makes it clear that the Kadambas ot Goa held a part of Konkaija; 
those of Hangal. the Banava.si Twelve Thousand, the Hangal Five 
Hundred and Haive Five Hundred; the branch of Belur, probably 
the territory now included in Manjarabad; the Kadambas of Ba- 
yalnad the Bayalnad District. The Kadambas of Hangal always 
had the Hangal Five Hundred and the Banavasi Twelve Thou- 
sand under their rule. Haive Five Hundred was at times included 
in their kingdom, but very often it did not form part of their 
teiritory. The Kadambas of Goa at the acme of their greatness 
had in their possession the Hasi Twelve Thousand, the Kohkaija 
Ninc= Hundred, the Kapardikadvlpa Lakh and a Quarter, the Haive 
Five Hundred, the Velugrame Thirty, the KadaroH Thirty, the Unka 
Thirty, the Polalgunde Thirty, and the Kuhtakaji Thirty. 

E. I., Vlll, p. 80. 




CHAPTER II 


Geographical Lexicon 


B esides the name of the country and clistiicts, the epigraphical 
records also contain many names of towns and villages included 
in the Kaclamba kingdom. Tliese names will be seen in the fol- 
lowing table ‘:— 


‘ For convenience sake othei place names mentioned in the Kadamba 
inscriptions, though not belonging to the Kadamba dominions, hive 
been included in this table. 
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Names of Places 


Abbalur 


Ajjadi 

Alande 

Anebala 

Slur 

Anandur 

Aiidaiiige 

Andasura 

Annigere 

Araga 


Identification 


Ablur, chief town of the Kod 
Taluqua in the Dharwar District 
{E. f., V, p. 213). In the time of 
I the Kadambas it was included 
j in the Nagarkhaijda Seventy 
I (E.C., VII, Sk, 255; E. /., V, 259). 

j Ajjadi in the Diiarwar District. 

j 

! Aland oi .‘Alande, chief town 
' of a Taluqua of the some name, 

I in tile Nizam’s dominion>;. The 
i Allund of the Indian Atlas, sheet 
! No. 57, lat. 170. 33, long. 76, 38. 
i {Cf. E. V, p. 243). 

I Caiinot be identiticd. It was 
' a village situated somewhere 
i between Hangal and Bahkapur. 

I A village about 3 miles in a 
j bee-line from Hangal. 

i 

] The inscription occurs at Ben - 
negere m the Tavanadi hobli, 
Sorab Taluqua. 

AgdaUge, 8 miles to the east 
of Bahkapur, Dharwar District, 

The inscription is found at 
Bairekoppa in the Chandragutti 
hobli, Sorab Taluqua. 

.Annigere in Nawalgund Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Araga the chief village of the 
Araga hobli, Shimoga District. 
The inscription is at KQdii, 
same hobli. 
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Remarks 


There were a Siva and a Jaina 
temple. Ekanta Rama’s con- 
troversy with the Jainas. 


* * 


* 


♦ 


* 


* 




»ic Jit 

It was the chief town of the 
Belvoia Three Hundred. 

Araga was a kampaiia of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 


Reference 

E. I., V, pp. 255, 258, 230, 234, 
235, 243, 259; E.C., VII, Sk, 
225. 

Appendix, HI, No. 7. 

E. A, V, p. 243. 

Appendix, HI, No. 17. 
Appendix, ‘HI, No. 17. 

E. C.. VIH. Sb, 346. 
Appendix, HI. No. 17. 

E. C, VIII, Sb, 567. 

E. A, XIII, p. 40. 

E. C, Vll, Sh, 79. 



NaniM of Place* 


Identification 


Arakere 

Arsibidi 

Avaritika vishaya 
Bad a 

Banavasi 

Baltpura 

Bejagami (or Baliigave) 

Balura 

Baitdhavapura 

Banda^ike 


Arakere is near Narendra, a 
village in the DharwarTaluqua. 

The ancient Vikamapura, a 
decayed village in the HSngal 
Taliiqua, Dharwar District. 

? 

Bad, 3 miles north-west of 
Bahkapur. 

10 miles to the south-east of 
Sirsi, Sirsi Taluqua, North 
Kanara District. 


Belagami, in the Shikarpnr 
Taluqua. Shimoga District. 


Ditto 


j Balur, 5 miles south of Han- 
gal, on the high road. 

Not yet indentified. Dr. Fleet 
suggested that it was perhaps 
Bandhole in the Krish^arajpet 
Taluqua, Mysore (e. f., V, p. 
235, n. 2). 

Bandajike, in the Shikarpur 
I Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
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Remarks 


t * 

♦ 


jft * 

♦ 


ilc »lc 

5!e ^ 

It was the capital of the early 
Kadambas, one of the capitals ' 
of the Kadambas of Hangal, and ; 
the chief town of the Banavasi j 
Twelve Thousand. j 

I 

The capital of Chatta, the first 
King of the Hangal branch of ■ 
the Kadambas. 

Agrahara city. Also renown- 
ed for the five ma\has and | 
several brahmapurls. j 

He H« I 

He 

Kadamba Somesvara of the 1 
Nagarkhanda branch was called 
“the supreme lord of Bandhava- 
pura.” 

This seems to be the capital 
of Bommarasa, who was the j 
founder of the dynasty of the 
Nagarkhanda Kadambas. At 
this time it was the capital of 
the Nagarkhapda Seventy. 


Reference 

E. 1., Xlli, p. 319, 324. 

E. XVII, p. 21, 23. 

j 

E. /., Ill, p. 52. 
Appendix, HI, No. 17. 

Appendix, ill, Nos. 7, 9, 13, 15, 
16 and 19. 


I. A,, V, p. 18. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 120, 100, etc.; 
Appendix, III, No. 17. 

E. C, VII, Sk, 197; E. V, 
pp. 235, 236. 

E. C, Vni, Sb,346. 


E. C„ VI I, Sk, 236. 


1 
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I Names of Placet 

Bangalla 

Bahkapura 

Basaur 

Basavura One Hundred and 
Forty 

Bayalnad 

Belgali or (Belugali) 

Bejuvanti 

Belurapajli 

I 


Identification 


. Bengal 

Bankapur, the town which 
gives its name to the Bankapur 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. The 
ancient town, Haje-Bahkapur, 
lies nearly 2 miles south-by- 
j south-west from the modern 
I town. 

Basaruru, in the SorabTalu- 
i qua, Shimoga District. 

An administrative division 
with Basvapur as its head- 
quarters, about 14 miles to the 
east of Dharwar. 


I’eihaps Yayanad, commonly 
called Wynad t>r Wainad. {E C., 
IV, Introd., p. 3 ). 

Bvigulee or Belgali, a village 
in the Bankapur Taluqua, four 
miles north-west of Shiggaon. 
Or a village 7‘ , miles north of 
Hubli. 

Probably the present Belva- 
tti, a small village eight miles 
i north-east of Hangal. 

i 

I A hamlet probably attached 
; to Posavojalu, in the Heggade- 
! Devankote Taluqua, Mysore 
I District. 
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Remarks 

Reference 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

This town was the capital of 
the Bahkapur Kadambas. In Ap- 
pendix 111, No. 17 it is called 
the oldest city. It was built by 
Bankeyarasa. Cl. ante, p. 83. 

E. /., XII, pp. 174, 168; 
Appendix, III, Nos. 8, 17. 

It formed a part of the Bana- 
vasi Twelve Thousand. 

£. C, Vill, Sb, 213, 359. 

1 

1 

I 

It included tlie towns of De- 
vageri, Kdlur and Kujenur. It 
also seems to have been some- 
time a d'vision of t .e Edenad 
Seventy (£. C., VIll, Sb, 359). ’ ■ 

E. I., XV. p. 333. 

Also Bira - Bayal - nad and i 
Chagi-Bayal-nad. 

1 

E. a, IV, Hg, 56, 77, etc. 

5j< 1 

* 1 

E. VII, pp. 212, 214. 


* ^ * i Appendix, III, No. 17. 

* I 


We suppose that BelurapajH E. C., IV, Hg, 79. 

was a village attached to Posa- 
vojalu, because the viragal says 
that Harima attacked and bes- 
ieged Posavojalu and its hamlet 
Sogapalli (SogaUi), when So- 
vayya released the cows of 
BelurapajH, which must have 




Name* of Places 


Identification 


Belvadi 

Belvola 

Bet^gekallu 

Beppatti 

Bharangi 

Biraur 

Chandraguptapura 

Chandrapura 

Chadrapur 

Chipalona 

Daravada 


Perhaps a village near KQda- 
lur, perhaps in the Devanagere 
Taluqua. 

Most probably in Ron Talu- 
! qua, Dharwar District. 

i Bennikul, five miles south- 
; east from Kukkanur in the 
j Hyderabad State. 

Behatti in the Dharwar Dis- 
. trict, probably close to Laksh- 
! me^var. 

i 

Bharangi, Surab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Birur near Kadur, Kadur Dist- 
rict. 


Chandragutti, Sorab Taluqua, 
j Shimoga District. 

I Chandor, Salsette, Goa. 


1 Chandavar.HonavarTaluqua, 
i 5 miles south-east of Kumta. 

I 

} Chiplun, Southern Konkan, 
i Rathnagiri District. 

Dharwar, the capital of Dhar- 
war District. 
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Remarks 


Reference 


been another hamlet. 


* * 
* 


E. C, XI, Dg, 32. 


Three Hundred District with 
Naregal as capital. Hence in ; 
Ron Taluqua. 


* * 

* 


E. /., XIII, pp. 53, 40; 
XIV, pp. 365, 366. 

E. /.,XI1I, p. 40. 


E. /., IX, p. 201. 


♦ 

>K 


E. C., VIII, Sb, 325. 


In the Kabbunalige-nad in the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 


E. C, VIII, Sb, 59. 


* * 
* 


E. C. VII, Sb, 79. 


The early capital of the Ka- i 
dambas of Goa. The inscription 
says that it excelled the city of 
the gods. 

Trade relations with Goa. 


Appendix, III, No. 1. 


Archivo, 1. c. 


Trade relations with Goa. 


Archivo, I. c. 


* * 
* 


E.r., XIII, p. 316 . 
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Names of Places 

Dhule^var 

Donavura 

Doravale 

Oulucas 

Edenad Seventy 
Edevolal 

Ejambajji 

Ekkaddhaharam 

GaQdda (Gauda) 
Gedeya 
Ginnaiaguiljdt 

GSgavs 


Identification 


Dolle^var, on the Canal, 
about 3 miles south-east of 
Hangal. 

Donur, in the Bagewadi Talu- 
qua, Bijapur District. 

Probably a hamlet near Man- 
ga}ur, in the Chandragutti 
i hobli, Sorab Taluqua, Shimoga 
i District. 

I Not identified. 

North-east of Banavasi (E.C., 
VllI, Sb, 571). 

I 

North-east of Banavasi. 


Elavaia, since the inscription 
occurs at this place. 

I Probably a village in the 
' vicinity of Talagunda, as the 
i village was granted to the 
I temple at Talagunda. 

i 

I Bengal. 

A group of 12 villages. 

The inscription is at Haya in 
the Sorab Taluqua, Shimoga 
District. But the place cannot 
be identified. 

Oogaw (Indian Atlas, sheet 
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Remark* 


♦ * 
* 


* Ik 

A grant was made by Ka- 
damba ChaUa to a temple at j 
Mangajur. 

I 

Tiade relations with Goa. i 


Ik ♦ 

♦ 

I 

i 

Edevolal-vishaya belonged to 
the Alupas {I.A., VII, p. 303). ^ 
This was a Seventy Di'^trict i 
including Kya.«anur, and w'as 1 
usually reckoned as forming ] 
part of the Banavasi province. : 

♦ * 

* 

i 

1 


* * 


Trade relations with Goa. 


*k )k 

♦ 


Reference 

Appendix, III, No. 17. 

EJ., XVI, p. 74. 

E.C., VlII, Sb, 465. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 213,359. 

£./., XVI, p. 281. 

£.C., VIII, Sb, 384. 

E.C., VII, Sk. 264. 

Archivo, l.c. 

E.C., VlII, Sb, 477; £./., XI, p. 5. 
E.C, VIII. Sb, 306. 


Ekanta-Ramayya was gran- 


E. /., V, p, 257. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 


No. 42). 17 miles south-south- 
east from Ablur in the Shikar- 
pur Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
Mysore ((31 E.I., V, p. 244). 

GSkage 

Gokak, in the Bel gaum 
District. 

Gokar^a 

Gokarija, about 10 miles north 
ot Kumta, North Kanara District 

Gopakadvipa 

The island of Goa 

Gove, Gopakapattana, Gopaka- 
puri, Gopakpur 

Goa Velha, called in Konkani 
Orlem Goem. 

Qurgera (Gurjjarra) 

Gujarat. 

Haliihaia | 

j 

Haijihala, in the Dharwar 
District. 

1 

Hannihajji 

i 

Honnali, in the Shimoga 
District (Rice, Mysore 11, p. 345). 

1 

1 

Hanungai ! 

(See Panungal) j 

Hangal, the capital of the 
Hangal Taluqua, in Dharwar 
District. 

Heggavadi 

Probably a village near Na- 
rasipur, in the Heggade-Devan- 
kote Taluqua, Mysore District. 

Hirimatay 

It cannot be identified. It must 
have been a small village in the 
Hangal Taluquat 

Hosanad Seventy 

A kampa^a of Hangal Five 
Hundred. The town cannot be 
traced. 
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Remarks 


ted the village by Bijjala, in i 
the Sattalige Seventy, of the ; 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. I 


Akka-devi laid seige to this 
fort. 

A famous place of pilgrimage. 
Trade relations with Goa. 


Capital of the Goa Kadambas. 


♦ * 
* 


The Hannihaiji Twelve was 
a kampapa of the Banavasi 
Twelve Thousand. 

It was the principal capital 
of the Hangal Kadamba kings. 

The inscription is at this 
place. Bichgaugda is said to 
have rescued the cows. 


Reference 


E.L, XVII, p. 121. 

Appendix, 111, No. 1. 

Archive, 1. c. 
Appendix, 111, No. 2. 

£./., XIII, 309; IX, 

p. 283; Archive, 1. c. 

Appendix, 111, No. 7. 

£.C., VII, Sk, 117. 

/. A., VIII, p. 23; £. C, VIll, 
Sb, 325; £./., XIII, p,13; Appen- 
dix, 111, Nos. 7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 19. 

£.C.. IV, Hg, 50. 

Appendix, III, No. 17. 


£./., V, p.259. 



Names of Places 


Identification 


Hayve 

1 North Kanara. 

i 

llire-Magudi 

Hire-Magudi, in the Sorab 
I'alnqiia. 

Hulambi Seventy 

Hullambi about 4 miles north 
of Kalghat;.*,i. 

Huli 

About five miles east of Sa- 
undatti, Belgaum District. 

Huligere 

Lakshmesvar. (Cf. Fleet, A'a- 
naresf Dynasties, p. 304, n. 6). 

lnppa\ adayavara 

Veiy probably a village close 
to Mangurdi in the Dharwar 
Taluqua. 

Inde^varai^iri 

(?) Bahkapur. 

Ingiina 

Could it be the village of Ih- 
gimige in the Nizam’s Domini- 
ons, where an inscription of 
Jakkaia-devi is found? Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 448, n. 5. 

Isapiira 

1 

i 

i 

? 

t 

i 

1 

itipajji j 

1 

(?) In the Hannihalji kampa- 
ija. (See Hanihalji) 


? 


jaragur 
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Remarks 


5K At 

* 


At ♦ 


A At 

A 


* At 

At 


>i« A 

A 


Since there is a sanctuaiy of 
Inde^vara. 

At A 

A 


Fight between the Kadamba 
troops and the Santara army- 
The besieged town seem'^ h' 
have been in ihe Santali^ue One 
Thousand. 

Itipalli in the Honnihalji kam- 
pana. The inscription exists at 
Bejagami. Hence the village 
must be in the neighbourhood 
of this town. 

Perhaps an agiahara village 


Reference 

E. a, Vin. Sb, 468. Cf. Fleet, 
Kanarese Dynasties, p. 282, n. 2; 
Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 21. 

E.C., VII, Sb, 414. 
Appendix, III, No. 7. 
Appendix, 111, No. 6. 

E./., V, p. 243. 
.\ppendix, III, No. .5. 

XVI, p. 74. 

E. C, V!, Bl,245. 

E. C, VllI, Sb, 141. 

E. C, Vll, Sk, 117. 

E. C.,Vin, Sb, 465. 
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Name of Place* 


Jayapura 

jayantipura 

jiddiijige 

Kachchavi 

Kadale 

Kadalakaliin 

Kadaravalli (oi KuUulavatti) 
Kaciavala 
Kalaiijarapura 

Kalavanga 


Identification 


? 

Banavasi, in North Kanara. 
(Sec Banavasi) 

Probably Jedugur identified 
with Jedda, in the Sorab 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 

(?) In the Hannihalji kampa- 
na. 


? 


? 

Kadaioli, Sampgaon Taluqua 
of the Belgaum District. 

? 

iCaj.ifiiai or Kalinjar, a town 
witii a well-known hill-fort in 
the Banda District. Biindil- 
khaijd. 

(?) May perhaps be identified 
with Kadaroli village in the 
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Remarks | 

j 

I 

in the neighbourhood of Manga- I 
}uru in the Sorab Taluqua of the 
Shimoga District. 

A village perhaps in the vici- 
nity of Kirttipura. 

Banavasi the capital of the 
early Kadamba kings. 

* ♦ ' 
* 


As the inscription is found at 
Bejagami, the village is most 
probably in tlie vicinity of this ^ 
town. i 

A place in the Heggade-De- | 
vankote Taluqua, Mysore Dis- 
trict, since the insciiption is 
found there. 

Copper-plate found at Hire- 
sakuna. 


Reference 

E. C, IV, Hg, 58. 
E. /., Xlll, p. 300. 
E.C., Vll, Sk, 236. 

E. C., VII, Sk, 117. 

E. C, rv, Hg, 56. 

E. C, VllI, Sb, 33. 


E. /., XIII, p. 319. 


The record is at Kittui, Heg- ; 
gade-Devankote Taluqua. 

The Kajachuryas styled them- j 
selves “lords of Kalanjara, best j 
of towns”. 


Appendix, III, No. 21. 

E. C, IV, Hg, 56. 
Appendix, 111, No. 10. 


This village was divided into 
three parts, which were gi- 


/.A., VII, p. 38. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 


Sampgaon Taluqua, Belgaum 
District. 

i 

Kannevoja 

1 

Kapardikadvlpa 
(or Kavadl-dvipa) 

Northern division of the Koh- 
kan. 

1 

Karagudure 

Kargudari, Hangal Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

Kauval.ageri 

' Kowlgeri (Bombay Survey 
■ Map) or Kowlgeeree (Indian 
Atlas), Dharwar Taluqua. 

Kennele 

1 

Perhaps in the Dharwar Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Ketapada 

j (?) A village in the neighbour- 
' hood of Tadagani, where the 
inscription exists. 

Keheta (or Khetagrama) 

j (?) Probably a village near 
Halsi. 

Kikki-nad 

• 

Kikkere, in Mysore. (Cf. 
Rice, Mysore, 11, p. 296). 

KIrttipura 

Klrttipur in the Heggade-De- 
vankote Taluqua, Mysore 
District. 

Kirusathpagadi 

? 




Remarks 


Reference 


ven, one to the god, one to the 
community of ascetics of the 
^vetapata sect, and one to the 
Nirgatha sect. 


The record is in the Heggade- ■ 
Devankote Taluqua. 

E. a, IV, Hg, 56. 

Name was derived from Ka- 
pardin I, the ancestor of the §i- 
laharas of Thana and those 
paits. 

E. /., XIIl, p. 309; Fleet, Ka- 
narese Dynasties, pp. 543, 347, 
n. 2. 

1 

He 

* 

/. A., X, p. 254. 

* ^ 

He 

E. /., Xlll, p. 316. 

i 

The rea'^on is that all the 
places mentioned in this record 
are in the Dharwar District. 

E. /., XllI, p. 316. 

He ♦ 

He 

E. C., VII, Sk, 66. 

A village granted by Kakus- 
tha to Srutaklrtti. 

1 

/. A., VI, pp. 24, 27. 

1 

He He 

He 

E. a, IV, Hg, 56. 

He He 

Hi 

E. C, IV, Hg, 56. 

A District composed of four 

IX. p. 303. 
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Namet of Placet 

Identification 

Kishkindha Hills 

j 

Kishkindha “is a small hamlet 
in Dliarwad, on the south bank 
of the river Timgabhadra, near 
Anagandi three miles from Vija- 
yanagara.’’ (Dey, Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Me- 
diaeval India, pp. 100-101). 

Kisumafignjam 

Kusugajla, in the Dharwar 
District. 

Kisukad 

, 1 

1 

1 

Kisukad Seventy, says Dr. 
Fleet, was a small district of 
which the chief town was 
Pattadakal, the ancient Kisuvo- 
jal and Pattada-kisuvujal in the 

1 Badami Taluqua, Bijapur Dist- 
rict. 

Kisuvojal (See Kisukad) 

♦ * 

* 

Kittadiyur 

1 

1 ? 

Kittur (or KTrttipura) 

Kittur, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 

Kodtnala 

t 

(?) Kodagere, Belandur hobii 
Shikarpur Taluqua, Shimoga 
District. 

KodanallOr 

Kbdanhajji attached to Ben- 
nahaUi, Beiur Taluqua, Hassan 
District. 
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Remarks 


towns. The inscription that 
gives tliis information belongs 
to Sivachitta. 

Kishkindha comprises the 
hills on the Oj'.posite side of the 
valley separatms^ it from Hampi. 


Ill the Bejvola hisliict 

*1^ 


* 

Inscription mentions reveiuie 
for the temple of this village. 
The inscription is in Heggade- 
Devankote Taluqua. 

The capital of tlie Bayalnad 
Kadambas, a very ancient city. 

He 

He 


He He 

* 


Reference 


/:. /. HI, pp. 18b. 187. 

E. /.. IX, p. 201. 

E. L, XVll.p. l23;£,/.,XV,p.78. 
/. .4.. XXX, p. 259. 

He ^ 

* 

E. C, IV, Hg,5a 

E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C, VII, Sk, 29. 

E. C, V, Bl, 121. 
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Name* of Places Identification 


KodavaUi 


Kogali-nad 

Ktikkanuiii 

Koja-nallur. (See Kadanallui) 
Kolhapur 

Kojiir 

Konatapukani 

Kongtnagaraiii 

Kofikaij 

KontakuH Thirty 

Kote 

KQdalur 


V 


Kiikkanur lies in tiie south- 
west corner of the Nizam’s 
Dominions, aboui 20 miles to the 
east oftiadag, Dharw.ar District. 

i'fi >ie 

s}t 

Capital of the Kolhapur State 
(L'f. Kunilangar, Identification of 
Kolhapur & Brahmapuri. The 
Rajarainiaiu XV. pp. 8-11). 

Kojur, one mile to the east 
from Kaiagi, Dharwar District. 

(?) A village close to Maia- 
va!!i. 

1 

' The present Goa territory. 

I (?) Kuntonahashajji, a small 

i village 2 miles north-east of 
Hangal. 

? 

A village in Channapatna Ta- 
luqua, Bangalore District. 


_ ' - 




Names of Places 


Identification 


Kundarage 

Kundarage, Yellapiir Talu- 
: qua, North Kanara. 

Kuijdi 



Kundatapukam 

? 

i 

Kundur (or Kundoorut) 

Nareiuira. a village, in Dliar- 
war Tahiqiia. Dharwar Districi, 
situateii near the high road from 
Dharwar to Belgaum, about 4* j 
' miles north-west-by-north from 
Dharwar. (E. /., XllI, p. 298.). 

Kurole 

V 

KidenOr 

Kuienur, Karajgi Taluqua, 
Dharwar District, 6 miles north- 
west of Haveri. 

Kuppagcddc 

1 

; Kuppagedde, Sorab Taluqua, 

[ Shimoga Districi. 

Kup pattern 

Kunpattur, Sorab Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

Ladda (Lada or Lata) 

Southern Oujerat. 

Laghumorambika. (See 
Morambika) 


Lanka 

Ceylon. 

Lukkigundi 

Lakkundi, 6 miles south-east 
of Gadag, in the Dharwar Dist- 
rict. 
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Kundarage Seventy. 

Kundi Three Thousand Dist- 
rict. Hereditary territory of the 
Rattas consisting mostly of a 
great part of the Belgaum 
District with Saundatti for its 
capital. 

The inscription is at MalavalH 

Kundur Five Huntired form- 
ed part of Palasige Twelve 
Thousand. Rnyal residence of 
the Kadanibas of (joa. 


in Edenad. 

si* 




Agrahara. 


Trade relations with Goa, 

* 


iii > 1 * 

He 


He >ie 

>ie 


Reference 


E.I., VII, p. 212. 
£./., XIll, p. 18. 


E.C., VII, Sk, 264. ij 

VII, p. 212; £./., XIII, pp.' 
298, 316; E.I., XVII, p. 9. ; 


E.C., VIII, Sb, 58. 

£./., XV, p. 329. 

E.C., VIII, Sb, 179. 

E.C., VII, Sb, 377. 

Archivo, 1. c. 
Appendix, III, No. 2. 

Appendix, III, No. 2; E./.,X, 
p. 309;7.E.J3./?.A.S., IX, p, 272. 

E. /., XV, p. 350. 
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Names of Places 

Lunke 

Madava 

Magaii 

Malavajji 

Malaya Country 
Majchere 

Manali (or Mannali) 
Mangaluru 

Mangundage 

Maiiikyapura 

Manyasa 

Mavade 

Mareyavada 

Masavadi 


Identification 


A place near Molakalpur, 
Molakalpur Tahiqua. Chital- 
droog District. 

(?) A village near Mangajur. 


(?) Malgi about a mile- !r')m 
Ratihalli, where the inscription 
is found. 

Alalava jji, Shikai jnii Ta.iuqna, 
Shimoga District. 

The Western Gha it-. 

? 

? 

Mangaju , in the Sorab Talu- 
qua, S'.imoga Distiict. 

■Manguridi, a village on the 
Dharwar-Kaigli'itgi road, 6 miles 
south ol Dharwar. 

Probably Mangundi. 

(?) i'erhapas near Malavajii. 


Maievad, about 5 miles east- 
by-north from Narendra (Cf. 
E. XIII, p. 320). 


Masavadi One Hundred and 
: Forty kampaoa may be located 
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Remarks Reference 


It was the chief town of Litn- 
ke Seventy. 

Kirtti-deva makes a grant to 
the local temple. The inscrip- 
tion is ill tiu. viila,:e of Manga- 
jui. 

* 


In tnc Hosanad Sev-.-niy. 


I ’ tlic Chagi Bayal-nad. 


* 

The inscriptior is at Maia- 
valji. It records a grant to ^ri- j 
Nagadatta. 


As there is the mention of the 


£. C, XI, Mk, 41. 

E. C., VI, Sb, 465. 


Apprndi.x, III, No. 20. 

E. C.. Vn, Sk, 225; 

E. V, p. 259. 

Appendix, 111, No. 7. 

E. C, IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C., IV, ilg.5b, 71. 

E. C, VII, Sb, 465. 

Appendix, 111, Nos. 5 and 6. 

.Appendix, III, No. 6. 

E. C, VII, Sk, 264. 

I. A., VI, p. 32. 

E. /., XIII, pp. 320, 324. 

E. /., XV, p. 78. 


Nameft of Places 


Identification 


iMatrisarit 

Mattigc 


Alavinahalh 

Mirinje 

! 

Mogalur 

I 

i! 

i 

1 

1. 

Morambika 

Muvagu 

Mudagotl. 

Mugada. 

Malkavu. 


in the Dharwai District 


A river that cannot be iilciiti- 
fied. 


V 


\\ii;,nror .Wuilur, i.eai Tala- 
kad. capital '.f the Talakad 
Talucjua. Mysore District. 


■Woremhi, ilhas, (joa. 

•? 

(?) A village p'obabiy iii the 
Shikarpm Taliiqna. Shimoga 
District. 

A village very probably close 
to Mangugdi in the Dharwar 
Taluqua. But it is not mention- 
ed in the modern maps. 

A hamlet at a short distance 
from Talakad, in the Mysore 
1 State. 
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Remarks 


Reference 


ancient Dharmapura cr Dam- 
bal, the kampana of Alasavadi 
One Hundred and Forty may 
be locatad in the Dharwar 
Distiict. Danibal is about 13 ^ 
miles south-east of Qadag, ; 
Dharwar District. 

4c 

* 

I 

The inscription is at Kittur in | 
HCjigade-Devaiikole Taluqua 
Mysore District. 

i 

Th inscription is at Bela- : 
garni 

Present Miraj, Southern Ma- 
ra tha Country. 

The kingdom the Kadam- 
bas uhder Ravivarmma extend- 
ed as fai as, or fur ther than, 
Talakad, as it is evident from 
this grant. 

^ i 

)jc 

'k 5{e f 

* 1 

Tiic name appears in the in- 
scriptions of J Village contiguous 
to MalavaHi, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua. 




* 


This shows the extent of 
Ravivarmma's kingdom. 


/. >1 VI, p. 25. 
E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. C., Vll, Sk, 117. 
E. /., XII, p. 290. 
E. /., VIII, p. 147. 


Appendix, 111, No, 2. 
E. C., IV, Hg, 56. 

E. /., V. p. 259. 


Appendix, 111, No. 5. 


E. Vlll, p. 147. 
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Names of Places 

Multagi 

Mugunda 

Nagarkhaijda 

Nagavajlj 


Identifications 

A hamlet near Talakad, in 
the Mysore State. 

Didgur, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

A collection of villages to 
the east of Banavasi with Ban- 
danike as capital. 

* 


Naregal A village fourteen miles north 

-east of Hangal, Dharwar Dis- 
trict. 

Narendra A village in the Dharwar 

District. 

Nareyagal Naiegal, U) miles south-east of 

Ron, Dharwar District, the chief 
town of the Naieyangal Twelve. 


Navilfir (or Navalur) Navlur or Nowloor, two 

miles east of Dharwar. 


Nidugundige j Nidaguijdi, a village 4 miles 

j south-south-west of Shiggaon, 
head-quarters of the Bahkapur 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

Nirali (or Nirili) A village in the HangalTalu- 

qua, Dharwar District, IT/* 
miles to the north-east of Han- 
gal town. 
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Remarks 

Reference 

He )ie 

♦ 

E, /., VIII, p. 147. 

Mugu^da T welve was a Kam- ' 
patja of the Banavasi Twelve ; 
Thousand. j 

£. /.,V1, pp. 251,252, 253. 

1 

* * 

* ! 

! 

E. V, p. 259; E. C., XI, 
Dg,35;£. C., VII, 236, 225; 

E, C., VIII, 384. 

The inscription is at Elevala 
in the Sorab Talaqua, Shinioga | 
District. ' 

£•• C, VIII, Sb, 384. 

* ' 

^ 1 
! 

1 

Appendix, III, No. 17. 

1 

! 

>f 1 

i 

j 

E Kill, p. 298. Appen- 

dix, 111, No. 4. 

Chief town of ti>e Nareyangal ' 
Twelve. 

Appendix, III, No. 17; E, /., 
XIII, p. 40 

ic i 

* 

E. /., XIll, p. 316; 
Appendix, III, No. 6. 

iNidagundige Twelve, a kain- , 
paiia of the Hangal Five 

Hundred. j 

i 

E. /., Vll, pp. 208, 212; 

E. XIII, pp. 15, 175; 
Appendix, III, No. 17. 

j 

* 

Appendix, 111, No. 17; E. /., 
XVI, p. 66. 
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Identification 

A village in the Hangal Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Nilgunda a village of some 
size in the Harpanhajji Talu- 
qua, Bellary District. It is at a 
distance of seven miles from 
HarpanhalM. 

It was probably situated in 
the vicinity of Dharwar. 

I 

j It must have been a very 

I small village which has new 
been absorbed by some other 
village. 

? 

* ^ 

* 

Halsi, Belgaum Taluqua, 
Dharwar District. 

Halsi. 

? 


? 

Panhaja, a hill-fort 12 miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. 

Hangal, head-quarters of the 
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* * 


This was included in the '< 
Vikkiga Seventy. 


Appendix, III, No. 5. 
Appendix, III, No. 5. 


E. C, IX, Cg, 57. 
/. A., X, p. 254. 


Appendix, in. Nos. 5,6, 4. 

Another capital of the Ka- /. A., VI, p. 24. 

dambas of Goa. 

Some village forming part of : E. /., XIII, p. 169. 

Nidagurjdige Twelve. But now i 
it cannot be traced. It must be ; 
in the Dharwar District. ! 

The inscription says it was j E. C., 'V, Bl, 245. 

in the Sendraka vishaya. j 

! 

I 

* * I E.L, XV, p. 78. 


The inscription is at Yadur 
in Coorg. 

The Palambi Seventy was a 
kampaiia. 

* * 

* 


E. /., XVI, p. 66. 
E. /., XII, p. 143. 


Panungal was a Five Hundred 


E. XIII, p. 31. 
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Pandiat 

Paralura 

Paveri 


Identification 


Hangal Taluqua, DharwarDist- 
•rlct. 


: Probably the old kingdom of 

Puanit in Arabia. 

(?) Somewhere in the Dhar- 
1 war Taluqua. 

• Haveii, headquarters of the 
Karajgi Taluqua, Dharwar Dist- 
rict. 


Peijbasaaru 

Perballi 

Perur 

Pindiana 


Habsur, in the Dharwar Dist- 
! Tict. 

HebbaUi, in the Dharwar Di- 
' strict. 

I Herur, Hiingund Taluqua, in 
Bijapui District. 

Not identified 


Poialgunde i (?) Holal in the Bellary Dist- 

1 rict. 

I 

Po'alur (or Poralur or Brihat- i Devageri or Devagere, 6 miles 
Poralur) west-by-south of Karajgi, in the 

i Kai ajgi Taluqua, Dharwar Dist- 
1 rict. 


Pojambi | Palanibi same as Halambi. 


Posavojalu | It was an administrative unit 

I now in the Heggade-Devankote 
I Taluqua. 
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Remarks 

Reference 

province. It was the hereditary 
kingdom of the Kadambas of 
Hangal. ■ 


Mentioned by the great papy- ^ 
rus Harris, pi. 77, vv 10 ft. 

Archive, 1. c. 

« i 

* 

i 

/.A., Vll, p. 36. 

♦ 

i 

Appendix, III, No. 19. 

i 

* 1 

* 

E. IX, p. 201. 

‘J: .K 

E. /., IX, p. 201. 

^ * ' 
* i 

t 

r. A., XVII, p. 271. 

1 

Archive, 1. c. 

It was a kampaija consisting 
of thirty villages. 

£. /., Xlll, p. 323. 

The inscription at Devagere 
{E. /., XI, p. 6) speaks of this 
village as Pojalur. Hence this 
must have been its ancient ' 
name. 

/. /I,. XI, p. 70; /. A., Vli, p. 35; 
E. /., XI, p. 6. 

Jie Ht 

* 

/. A., X, p.256. 

The inscription is at Sagajji 
in the Heggade-Devankote Ta- 
luqua. Another inscription at 
the same place says that it is in 
BIra-Bayalnad. 

E. C., IV, Hg, 56, 79, 80. 


Names of Places 


I 


Identification 


Poftiyur 

Pramara 

Premara 

Pustta 

Qheat 

Queralla (Keraja) 
Raktapura 

Ramesvar 

Sabbi 

Sagara 


Hottur, a village in the Bah- 
kapur Taluqua, Dhaiwar Dist- 
rict. 

Malwa. 


(?) Tuhgabhadra. 


Pishtapnra, now Pitliapiirain, 
on the east coast, Godavari 
District, Madras Presidency. 


Probably the country of Quiti 
in Arabia. 


Malabar. 

; Laksiimesvar, Taluqua (own 
in the State of Miraj (Jr.), includ- 
ed in the Dharwar District. 

1 Cabo de Rama, South of Goa. 

I 

Now associated with Unkal, 
Hubli Taluqua, Dharwar Dist- 
rict. 

Sagare, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 



Remarks 


Reference 


1 


1 

* ! 
He * ! 

1 

E. L, XVI, pp. 73-76, 78, 82-88. 

Pramara is the leadinu of Mr. ■ 
Rice. He sujipuses that it was ' 
Malwa, ruled b) the f'aratnaras 
(Cf. Luard-Lele, The Paraina- 
ras of Dhar, pp. d-6). 

E. C., VII, Intio. p.8; Sk, 176. 

Preniara is ihe !\auiag of f)i. 
Kielhorn. lie supposes tiiat t'le 
eastern boundary of M.i/uia- 
varmnia's kingd'im was the 
Tuhgabhadra. 

L. Vlil, 29- ! 

li 

!i 

i 

Trade relatinn> w'ith Goa. 
Tliis city is also mentioned in 
the Ailahabad inscription of Sa- 
miidra-Gupta. (Fleet, Gupta Ins- 
criptions, p. 13, v. PJ.) 

.t\iehivo, 1. c. 

The sea of Quiti as mentioned : 
in the great papyrus Harris, 
pi. 77. vv, 10 ff. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archivo, 1. c. 

Ht * 

He 

E. /., IX, p. 201. 

Mailik Kafur built a mosque 
after reaching this point. 

Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp. 373-373.1 

A contiguous village which 
has become absorbed in Unka! 
(£./,, XIll, p.3I9). 

E. /., XII, p. 323. 

Farmers of Sagar were 
witnesses to the grant. 

E. a, IV, Hg, 56. 

1 
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Names of Placet 

Sahale 

Saharu-nad 

Sambata-nad 

Sangame^var 

Sangaur 

Samkalur 

Saiitajige One Thousand 

Satomahila 

Sattajige Seventy 
Satti 

Senavalii 


Identification 

(?) In the Shikarpur Taluqua, 
Shimoga District. 

? 

? 

A town about 20 miles north- 
east of Ratnagiri. 

Sungur, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Sumkunur, 2 miles south- 
south-east of Sudi. 

This was a province made up 
of One Thousand villages in 
the south of the present 
Shimoga District. The chief 
town cannot be traced. 

? 


? 

A village mentioned in one of 
the ManguQdi inscriptions, 
Dharwar Taluqua, which can- 
not be identified. 

? 
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Remarks 

One of the group of villages 
granted to Haridatta. 

One of the districts under the 
Belur Kadambas. 

Trade relations with Goa. 

It was probably one of those 
villages forming the Muguijda 
Twelve Thousand kampaija. 

♦ ♦ 

* 


♦ ♦ 


The inscription is at Tada- 
gatji, Udagaoi hobli, Shikarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. Sa- 
tomahiia was probably a vil- 
lage close by, or a kampana of 
one hundred villages as the 
name implies. 

Thu! was a kampaija of the 
Banavasi Twelve Thousand. 

* * 


Reference 

E. C., VII, Sk, 264. 

E.C., IX, Cg, 57; I, No. 57. 
Archivo, 1. c. 

E. /., VI, pp. 253, 252. 

E. /., XV, pp. 76-77. 

E. ;., XI, p. 5; E. C., Vlil, Sb, 
477; Vli, Sk, 191; Appendix, III, 
No. 19. 

E. C, VII, Sk, 66. 

E. I., V, p. 2’i7. 
Ap|)endix, III, No. 5. 



In the HanihaUi kampaija. 
The inscription is at Bejagami. 


E. a, Vll, Sk, 117. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Sendraka-vishaya 

A province to the south-east 
of Banavasi. 

Situ 

Rame^varam. 

Shivapur ■ 

Not identified. 

Sidani 1 

i 

(?) Kutury, in the Sorab Talu- 
qua, Shimoga District. 

Sidhakidara 

(?) Probably in the KarajLi 
Taluqua, Dliarwar District. 

Sidhagiii 

Siddapnr (?), Kod Taluqua, 
about 2 miles from Ratihalli, 
where the inscription is found. 

Sigunur 

Jigalur II'- jigi^alnr, in the Rmi 

Sivunur 

Talnqiia. 

Simbualla (or Simhaja) 

Ceylon. 

Sindabur 

Chandrapur, /. e. Chandor, 




Remarks 


Reference 


The part of Karnataka ruled 
over by the Sendrakas. 

* * 


The viraga! is at Katuru. Per- ! 
haps Sidini was the old name i 
of the Kuturu village, or it may J 
be an obscure hamlet near Ku- j 
turu that formed part of the ' 
Edenad kampaija. I 

1 

The plates were found at 
Devagin, in the Karajgi Talu- 
qua. 


Identical with Sivuntir. The 1 
only objection to the vi.w that ! 
Siguijur or Sivunur was Ji-alur j 
is that Sivunur had on its south- i 
west and west a “great river,” ' 
per-balla, which seems to point ! 
out to Hirahajja a tributary of j 
the Malaprabha; whereas Jiga- j 
lurlies on the western side of a 
branch of the Malaprabha some 
little distance to the east of the 
Hirahajja {E. XV, p. 87). 
Sivunur was a kampaija of 
thirty villages. 

Goa had trade relations with 
Ceylon. 

Mentioned by Ibn Batufa as 


E. C., V, Bl, 245. 

Appendix, III, No. 2, 

Archivo, 1. c. 

E. C., VIII, Sb, 221. 
E. C, Vlll, Sb, 221. 

/. A., VII, p. 34. 

Appendix, III, No. 20. 

E. /., XV, p. 334. 


Archivo, I. c. 

Defremery-Sanguinetti, Voya- 
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Names of Places | Identification 

i 

I Salsette, Goa. 


Siriguppe i Sirigupa of .the Indian Atlas 

; sheet 58, about 2^/i miles E.S.E. 
; from Sudi (E.I., XV, p. 76.) 

Siviur j ? 

Sivapura Bharangi Bharangi, Sorab Taluqua, 

; Shimoga District. 


Sogalli, Heggade-Devankote 
Taluqua, Mysore District. 


Sogepajji 

Somapatti 


Sonnaligey.ipura 

Sourashtra 

Sriparvata 

Sthanaka 

Sthanakundur 


I Cannot be traced in the mo- 
j dern maps. 

^ Very probably a township 

' near Manguijdi, Kathiawar. 

i ( A / , 

I Srisailam, modern Srisaila, 

I in the Karnul District. It. is 

i situated west of .the Eastern 

Ghauts between them and the 

river Krishna. {E.I., VIII, p. 28.) 

Thana, headquarters of the 
Thana District. 

Talagunda, in the Shikarpur 
Taluqua, Shimoga District. 
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Remarks 


the capital of the Goa kings. ] 

The viragal is at Santapura, 
Sorab Taluqua, Shimoga Dist- 
rict. 

Sirivuru is described as a 
camp. 

It was called ^ivapura Bha- i 
rangi probably because of the • 
temple of ^iva (Mallikarjuna). 

A hamlet in Posavojalu in | 
Bira-Bayalnad. 

One of those villages that | 
were granted to Nagadatta by i 
the Kadamba king. Inscription i 
is at MalavalU, Shikarpur Ta- ; 
luqua, Shimoga District. 

* ♦ 

♦ 


Mayiiravarmma retired to Srl- 
parvata, where he grew power- 
ful. 


Capital of the Silaharas of 
the northern branch, visited by 
Shashtha-diva II. 

Famous for its agrahara. The 
important inscription giving 


Reference 

ges d’Ibn Batoutah, IV, pp. 106- 
108; Gibb, Ibn Battuta, p. 241. 

£■./., XV, pp. 76, 77, 

£.C., VIll, Sb, 445. 

E.C., Vlll, Sb, 325. 

E.C., IV, Hg,79. 

E.C., VII, Sk, 214. 

Appendix, 111, No. 5. 

Archive, 1. c. 

E.I., VIll, p. 28; Progress 
Report, 1914-15, p. 99 ff; 
£./., XV, p. 335. 

£./., XIII, p. 300; 
Appendix, III, No. 1. 

E. C, VII, Sk, 176. 
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Name* of Place* 

Identification 

Sudi (See Sundi) 

* 

Sundi 

Sudi in the Ron Taluqua. 

Dharwar District. 

Suljam 

Sulja, Dharwar District. 

Surashtia 

Saurashtia, Kathiawar. 

Tadakodu 

Tadkod, in the Dharwai 
Taluqua, Dharwar District. 

Tadavanale 

(?) Tadagani, in tl:e Shikai- 
pur Taluqua, Shimoga District 

Taji 

A place in Arabia. 

Talvaiianagara 

Talakad, on the Kaveri. 

i 

Talaguppe 

; Talaguppe, Sorab Taluqua, 

1 Shimoga District. 

Thanem 

j Thana, the administrative 
, head- quarters of the Thana 

I District. (See Sthanaka.) 

i 

Tilivajly 

[ Tileewulee or Teelowly, Bah- 
i kapur Taluqua, Dharwar Dist- 
rict. 

Triparvata 

Halebid, Belur Taluqua, 
Hassan District. 

Turugare 

? 

Uchchangi j 

Uchchangi, near MoIakalmQ- 
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Remarks 


the account of the origin of the 
dynasty was found here. 


It appears as the rajadhani 
of the Kisiikad Seventy. 

It was one of the villages in 
the kampaija of Bejvola. 

* 

-h * 

♦ 


* Jk 


* 


* * 

* 

jH * 


•k >1* 


^ 4c 

* 


For the identification cf. ante, 
pp. 37-38. 

Akka-devi was ruling the Ki- 
sukad, Masavadi and Turugere 
Districts. 

This was the capital of the 


Reference 


XV, p. 73. 

EJ., IX, p. 201. 

EJ., XIII, p. 300. 

EJ., XIII, p. 320. 

f.C, VII, Sk, 100. 

Appendix, III,’ No. 2; Archivo 
I. c. Cf. ante, p. 172. 

E.r., VIII, 147. 

E.C, VIII, 319. 

EJ., XIII, 300. 

EJ, XlII, p. 14. 

I.A., VII, p. 34. 

E./., XV, p. 79. 

E.a, XII, Dg, 32. / 
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Names of Placet 

Udhare 


Ugura 

Unukal 

Ustugrame 

Valjayanti 

Vallavi-vishaya 


Identification 

ru, Molakalmuru Taluqua, Chi- 
taldroog District. 


? 


Not to be found in the modern 
maps. 

Unkal, on the high road from 
Dharwar to Hubli, Hubli Talu- 
qua, Dharwar District. 

Now associated with Kadaroli, 
Sampgaon Taluqua, Belgaum 
District. 


Banavasi, Sirs! Taluqua, 
North Kanara District. 


Ballavi (?) name of a town In 
Tumkur District, Mysore State. 





Rematks 


Reference 


Kadambas of Uchchangi. Mr. 
Rice says that it was not the 
well-known city south of Bella- 
ry. (Rice, Mysore and Coorg, 

p. 26). 

I.A., VI, p. 31. 

On the bank of the Tungabha- 
dra. (£.C.. VIII. Introd., p. 9.) It 
was probably an outpost of 
Hangal. According to one of 
the viragals it was in Edenad, 
a province to the north-east of [ 
Banavasi. We might say that j 
it was either in the Kod Talu- i 
qua, Dharwar District, or 
Devanagere Taluqua, Chital- 
droog District. 

E.C., Vlll.Sb, 58, 176,439, 468 

# * 

Appendix, III, No. 5. 

* * 

* 

£./.. Xlll, p. 317. 

Which is associated with Ut- 
sugrame. Kadaroii was probably 
a contiguous village into which 
Utsograme was afterwards 
absorbed. (E. /., XlII p. 319.) 

XllI, p. 323. 

Capital of the Kadambas of 
the first dynasty and hereditary 
province of the second. Earliest 
mention of Vaijayanti in the 
Kadamba records is in the Ma- 
lavaUi pillar Inscription. 

E.r., XiV, p. 167; E.C, VII, 
Sk, 29; E. /., VIll, p. 147; E.C, 
VI, Kd, 162; E. C, VIII, Sb, 33; 
E.C., VII. Sk, 264. 

• • * 

£./.. VI, p. 17. 
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Names of Places 

Identification 

Vejjiapura 

Velim, Salsette, Goa. 

Vasantavataka 

? 

Veimullie 

Probably a port of Arabia, 
not identified. 

Vellapatam 

r^robably a poil on the Tamil 
coabt. 

Vejvola (See Bcjvola) 

Bejvola, Ron TalLL|ua, Dhar» 
war District. But the place 
s cannot be traced. 

Vejugrame 

Belgaum, headquarters of 
i the Belgaum District. 

Venugrama 

Ditto. 

Verok 

Vaika, Salsette, Qoa. 

1 

Vijayapura 

i Piobably a town near Man- 
; gund, Dharwar Taluqua. It 
cannot be traced in the maps. 

Vikkige 

(?) Bikkicatli, 6 miles south 
of Nilgunda, HarpanahaUi Ta- 
; Iiiqua, Bellary District. 

Zangavar ! 

1 

i 

Zanzibar (probably in the 
sense of the whole of the East 


coast of Africa). 
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Remarks 

Reference 

Administrative head-quarters 
of the southern division of the 
Goa Kadamba kingdom. 

Appendix, III, No. 3. 

Suddliikundara District. One 
of the District of the Kadamba 
kingdom of the first dynasty. 

/.A., VI, p. 31. 

* « 

* 

Archive, l.c. 

He He 

* 

Arcliivo, 1. c. 

Three Hundred District with 
Naregal as capital. Hence in 
Ron Taluqua. 

XIV, p. 365. 

* ♦ 

* 1 

1 

£./., XllI, p. 319. 

♦ * 

♦ 

E.7., XIl,p. 18. 

* 

Appendix, 111, No, 1. 


Appendix, III, No. 5, 

Vikkige Seventy formed apart 
of Kokkali Five Hundred. The 
chief town cannot be traced. 

1 

i E.I., XII, pp. 143, 147. 

1 

1 

Trade relations with Goa. 

Archive, 1. c. 
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44. Seal of the ChikkuUn Coppef -plates of Vikramendravarmma H. 

(< )l <51 'C ) 

H\ ki nd ]H'i ini'^'iK >11 ( »f tlu‘ ( ui at(^r, Miitli as ( »(»\ crimn'iit Musctmi 



45- Seal of the Bennahalli Copper- plates of Krishna vaimma II 

(Oni^nial si/i*.) 

Indian liibtoncal Kfsearch Institute, vSt. XaMci’b Colk'L:i\ r>t>ni])a\. 



46. Seal of the Marcella Copper- plates of Shashtha-deva IL 

(Original si/c.) 

Indian Hibtoiical Rcbearch Insliiulo, St. Xa\i(jr’s ( ()lk'L;o, l)()inl)ay 



47. Seal of the Panjim Copper-plates of Jayakesi I. 

(Original bizc ) 

Indian Historical Rescartli Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 



The Kadamba Lion 


^f^he dynas:ic symbol of theKadambas was the lion. It is possi- 
® b e that ih.y borrowed this frv.'tn the Palhva^, wiio also had 
this sign f tr th ir aatioaoi emble n*. The reason for this assump- 
tion is [hat the Pailavas, as has already been noted % were at least 
foi some time the overlords of the Kadambas. It may incidentally 
be obs rve^. that the dyi.a.ny of the Vishnukundins also had the 
l.on for their symbol and it is not improbable that the F-^allavas 
borrowed it from tiiem. 

T;.e lion found on the seal; of the Kadambas is exactly simi- 
lar to those on the seals of the Vishnukundins and the Pallavas. 
The Cuikkubn plates of Vikramendravannma II of the Vishnuku- 
ndin uynasty are very interesting from this point of view. The 
enl represe. ts an advancing bon wiilt its right fore-paw raised, 
its neck erect, mouth wide open and the tail twirled round b (PI. 44) 
This seal is analogus to that of th.c Ramafntha plates but with 
ihe difference that the tail of the lion is swung over the back so as 
to end ii a loop The linn on t!.e I'ailava coins, the fascimiic of one 
of which is given by Dr. Smith, s also similar to the lion of the 
latter plates^ Now the figure on the ^eal of the earliest copper 
plate, in fact the eailjesl insc.iption, oi the Kadambas, namely 
that of Kakustha is according to Dr. Flett “appaiently a dog” b 
But the word ‘apparenoy’ seems to imply a doubt. Indeed we 
cannot explain the appearance of the dog on a Kadamba sea!. 
However the pose and posture of this animal aie so similar 


‘ Cf. Cousens, Chaluky an Architecture, p. 63. 

- Cf. ante, p. 15. 

3 Cf. E. IV, p. 194. 

* IWd., pi. facing p. 244. 

South India Epigraphy, 1909, No. 538. 

« Smith, Early History of India, pi. facing p. XII. 

Fleet, Sanserif and Old Canarese Inscriptions, /. A., VI, p. 23. 
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to those of Ihe posterior Kadamba kings, that there seems to b« 
no doubt that this figure was intended to represent a lion. 

The seals of the, kings of the early dynasty do not always bear 
the lion. Some monarchs have their names inscribed on their seals*; 
but the seal of Mrige^avarmma bears his own effigy*. The records 
of the later Kadambas on the other hand always refer to tiieir dy- 
nastic emblem. It is interesting to note that the lions on the seals of 
the copper plates of Shastha-deva II and Jayakesi I of the Kadam- 
bas of Qoa®, (Pis. 46 and 47) and the one on the lithic record of Kir- 
ttivarmma I, the Kadamba king of Hangal*, exactly resemble the 
Vishtjuku^din, the Pallava, and the early Kadamba lions. (PI. 45) 

The lion was later on employed as a decorative motif in the 
buildings of both the Kadambas and the Hoysajas. Round the mu- 
khfl/nfl/i^apa of the Degamve temple for instance there are many 
rearing lions; similar lions are to be seen on the gopuram of the Sid- 
dhe^vara temple at Haveri built in Hoysaja style. The Hoysaja 
temple at Belur and the one at Hajebid are other striking instances 
of the same. The former has two lions facing each other over the 
main entrance in the same pose as the two lions of the old entrance 
to the compound of the temple of Madhuke^vara atBanavasi. Simi- 
lar lions are seen in endless procession round the zocle of the Hoy- 
saje^vara and Ketare^vara temples at Hajebid and round the temple 
at Belur. (PI. 48) Among the lions of these carvings, one occasionally 
traces the image of Saja with the dagger, represented as killing 
one of them. In connection with this it is interesting to notice 
that the animal killed by Saja in the different sculptures of the 
Hoysaja crest is not properly a tiger as related in the insciiptions, 
but a lion, as the mane evidently declares. Now the story of Saja 
killing this beast and the representation of the same in the Hoysaja 
temples cannot be traced before Vishijuvardhana’s reign. Hence the 
representation of Saja killing the tiger, whiclf is properly a lion, may 
be a symbol of the victory of the Hoysajas over the Kadamba race. 

The Kadamba lion probably also accounts for the existence of 
the klrttimukha in these structures. According to Dr. Jouveau-Du- 
hreuW the klrttrmuka made its appearance in the Gahga-Pallava 
architecture of the 9 th century on account of the natural evolution 


t Ibid., pi. facing p. 25; Vil, pi. facing p. 32. 
t Ibid., pi. facing p. 36. 

* Appendix, III, Nos. 1 and 2. 

« See the sllasasana at Banavasi published in E. /., XVI, p. 353. 






49. Gold Coin of Baghiratha. 

(Magnified tliiee diameters ) 

Indian Historical Kesearcli Institute, St Xaviei's C (jllege, Ilondiay 
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of the design in the kudu of the caves of the Asokan period K But 
he does not explain how this design appeared in these buildings. 
Nor does the great Dutch archaeologist Mr. J. Ph. Vogel explain 
the origin of the kala~makara, as the klrttimukha is called in Java, 
though he seems inclined to regard it “as an effigy of the terrible 
god Kala”‘. 

The simplest and the most direct explanation seems to be that 
the Kadamba builders adopted this as a motif from the Kadamba 
lion. This motif perhaps was parallelly developed in the edifices 
of the Ganga-Pallava style, for it will be remembered that this was 
not a new design for the south Indian sutradhdris of the Eastern 
Coast, since the Pallavas and the Vishnukundins before them had 
already used this animal for their dynastic symbol. 


Jouveau-Dubreull, Archeologie du Sud de VInde, I, p. 61. 
Vogel, The Relation between the Art of India and Java, p. 60. 



II 


Kadamba Coinas^e 


S everal;inscriptions refer to the coins current in the Kadamba 
dominions. Unfortunately no information is obtainable from 
these records as regards the coins issued by the early Kadambas 
of Banavasi, and what is most striking is that no attempt has 
hitherto been made to identify any ancient coin found in Karna- 
taka as a coin issued by Mayurasarmma or his successors. This 
would lead one to the wrong conclusion that the early Kadambas 
had no currency system. In fact the coins of the Pallavas and 
the Chalukyas, who were the contemporaries of the early Kadamba 
kings, are known to numismatists, and therefore theie is no reason 
for denying this royal privilege b) the early Kadambas. As a 
matter of fact among the coins, we have been able to identify, there 
aie a few which can be attributed to some of these kings. These 
coins will be found in the list at the end of this appendix. 

As regards the later dynasties the coins mentioned by the ins- 
criptions are the following-.— 

The earliest Kadamba coin referred to in the epigraphical re- 
cords is that of Nlti-maharaja, one of the Kings of the Beliii Ka- 
damba branch, who lived somewhere about the first quarter of the 
nth century. We learn from the record that at the time of the 
demise of Blchagauijda, Niti-maharaja granted one paria to each 
of the Brahmans*. This coin was in use even a century later, as 
can be made out from a Chalukya grant of 1 1 12 A. D. * 

Hera-drammas seem to be another species which were com- 
mon in the time of the early Kadambas. The record that brings 
this to our notice is assigned to A.D. 991. We are informed that 


i £.C.,V.Mi,53. 

* XIU, p. 58. The coin was ustd down to Vijayanagara timss. 



when Katya performed the self sacrifice, the king granted 24 
hera-drammas, while washing the feet of the Brahmans there 

Gadyanas were the type of coinage that gained currency in 
the 11th century. They are frequently mentioned in the Goa char- 
ter of Jayake^i I*, and the above-mentioned Chalukya record®. 
The latter record further informs us that they were gold coins. 
An inscription of the Belur Kadambas shows that they were also 
common in their dominions ^ 

The charter of Jayake^i also mentions a coin of smaller value 
named in the Portuguese translation drachma. “Whatever 
merchants", so runs the record, “should come (here) from any 
parts or cities will pay every time two coins called gadiannacas; 
the ships coming from the Malay countries will pay each of them 
every time one gadiannaca coin. The paranguese or pallas com- 
ing from the same country will pay each five drachmas, which are 
also coins”®. These drachmas are doubtless the drammas spoken 
of above. 

The Kuppatur grant of Kirttivarmma refers to a coin 
called honna, which was the current coin in the Hangal Kadamba 
kingdom in the 11th century. We are told in the record that Ma|a- 
la-devi, his Queen, bought the lands specified in the grant from 
the Brahmans for a sum of 500 honnas*. 

In the twelfth century we hear of a coin called nishka in the 
inscription of the Goa Kadamba King Vishnuchitta. We learn 
from the record that the ornaments of the god Narasimha valued 
at 500 nishkas were stolen by Padmanabha’. Haga, which is also 
mentioned in the Goa records, was another coin that was used in 
this period 

Finally a coin named ko4evai\a is referred to by the Kargudari 
inscription of Tailapa of Hangal. It was apparently stamped 
with the device of an umbrella’. 


» E.C., VIII, Sb, 482. 

* Archivo, 1. c. 

3 £./., XIII, p. 58. 

< E.C., V, Mj, 18. 

6 Archivo, 1. c. 

* B.C., VIII, Sb, 262. 

1 Fleet, Inscriptions Relating to the Kadamba Kings of Qoa, J.B.B.R,A.S.> 
IX, p. 286. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

* Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, I.A., X, p. 254. 
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The following list will give the Kadamba coins we have been 
able to trace not only in the catalogues of several collections but 
also by personal observation. 

Early Kadambas 

Elliot gives two gold coins which may be assigned to the early 
dynasty of Banavasi*. The first with the word bhufam on 
the obverse strikingly resembles the Pallava and Choja coins of 
the period. Besides the word §ri and the rough figure of a lion in 
the centre there is the representation of an ankuk, which is to be 
found in the Kadamba coins of a much later period. The reverse 
however is plain. 

The second coin shows on the obverse a padma in the centre 
with four punch-struck retrospectant lions rount it. The reverse 
has a scroll ornament within a circle of dots. Both these coins 
were found at Sunda. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
four gold coins of almost the same type. They alt bear four or 
more lions punch-marked on the obverse. The reverse has some- 
times a scroll ornamentation and sometimes a star or a padma. 
Three of these coins were found in the Bijapur District. 

Lately a treasure trove of Kadamba coins was found in the 
Satara collectorate. We have been able to examine these coins 
by kind permission of Mr. G. V. Acharya, Curator, Archaeological 
Section, Prince of Wales Museum of Western India, Bombay. 
The coins were read by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. Five of them bear 
the Kannada inscription (Vira). This may easily be a mistake 
for (Ravi), committed by the die maker. Such faulty inscriptions 
are also found among the Vijayanagara coins. Four of these 
coins of the Satara treasure trove bear the inscription Skandha. 
No Kadamba king of this name is hitherto known. At the 
present stage of our research, we may do no more than suggest 
that the inscription is a mistake for Kanga. 

In the coin Cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, there is a similar gold coin with 
several lions bearing three Sri’s and the name Baghi in Hale-Kan- 
nada. This is an abbreviation for Bhaglratha, one of the early 
Kadambas of Banavasi. The reverse of the coin is plain. (PI. 49) 


Elliot, CotfU cfSottthtm Mia, pi. 11, No*. 0S, 67. 




50. Gold Coin of Jayakisi II. 

(Magniiicd three diamclerb ) 

(From a plaster cast.) 

By kind permisMon of the Managing Committee, Bombay Blanch 
of the Royal Asiatic ;Society. 





51. Gold Coin of Jayakesi 11. 

(Ma^nilicd tliroc dianudcrs ) 

Indian Historical Kcscaicli Institute, bt. Xavier's C'olle^e, llvimbay 
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One of the coins oi Elliot, not classified by the authos . seems 
to be that of Biiaglratha’s successor, Raghu. The com bears a 
pui.ch-marked lion. On one side the Devanagari inscription reads 
Kadamba. On the opposite side, another short inscription has 
been read as Ra, the first syllable of Raghu’a name. On one 
side of this short inscription, there is a discus and on tlie opposite 
side there is a conch 

Goa Kadamhas 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society possesses 
* several coins of this dynasty. One of them has a rampant lion, 
looking to the front, and before liis mouth, the word Prambdha, 
namely the cyclic year of coinage, in old Nagari. The inscription 
on the reverse reads as foilows:— “Srl-SaptakotTsa-labdha-vara- 
vira-jayakesideva-Malavaramari” (The brave jayakesideva, the 
destroyer of the Malavas, who obtained boon from the holy Sapta- 
koflsa). This king evidently is Jayakesi II, who defeated ih.- 
Malavas =. (FI. 50) 

The coin cabinet oi the Indian Historical Research Institute 
possesses another coin of this King bearing the same inscription 
but struck in the year Vijaya. (PI. 51) 

The Indian Museum. (Calcutta, has a similar coin, the inscrip- 
tion of which is not clear in the last two lines. Yet the syllable 
kc is quite doubtless. Hence the coin is attributed to Jayakesi III. 
No reason is given why this King is preferred to the second of the 
same name. The inscription in front of the mouth of the lion 
reads, according to Dr. Smith, /ana; Dr. Fleet read Jana^; but the 
true reading seems to be Iona. Could this be the cyclic year Anala, 
which is often given as nala? 

By the kindness of Senhor Ferrao of Mapufa, Goa, we were 
able to examine another coin similar to the previous one, bearing 
on the reverse this inscription, “Sivachitta vlra-deve^vara Mala- 
varamari”. On the obverse there is a lion to the left with a ball in 
his mouth, within a circle of dots. In front of this there is the word 
Kilaka, viz. the cyclic year. 

Another similar coin of this King is found in the coin cabinet 
of the Research Institute. The obverse has the word Plava, which 


> Ibid., pi. II, No. 60. 

* Cf. Elliot o. c., pi. 11, No. 71. 

* Smith, Catalogue of the Colne In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 1, p. 314, 

pi. XXX, No. 5. 
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tonespunds to the 35th year of the cycle, surmounted by a swastika. 
The reverse has the name of ^ivachitta repeatad thrice both ia 
Nagari and in Hale-Kannada. The lines of the two scripts are 
alternately m Nagari and in Kannada characters. This is a unique 
feature in alt the Kadamba coins known hitherto, which may throw 
some light on the origin of the Kadamba family. For it shows that 
the vernacular of the Goa family of the Kadambas, was the Kanna- 
da language. The coin was bought at Goa Velha, the site of the 
ancient capital of Sivachitta himself. (PI. 52) 

The Indian Museum, Calcutta, possesses a silver coin totally 
different horn the specimens described above, which is attributed 
to Vishnuchitta. Yet the name of this King is not clear in the ins- 
cription on the reverse, which apparently reads as follows:— "^a- 

^aka gu chitta devah.” It might also belong to ^ivachitta. On 

the obverse there is a rampant lion with the sun and the moon 
above and some undecipherable characters below*. 

Two specimens of Elliot’s coins bear the name “Soyi-deva or 
Sova-deva”, apparently a new king who has been identified by us 
with Tribhuvanamalla*. Both have a lion to the left having a ball 
in his mouth. One of them has the name of the cyclic year Ba- 
Aur/hanyn which corresponds to 1218-19 A.D. The inscription of 
this coin reads: — “^rl-Saptakotl^vara-charana-labdha-vara-vira- 
Soyldeva”, viz. the brave Soyi-deva who has obtained boons 
from the feet of the holy Saptakoti^vara. The other coin could 
not be read by Elliot. The inscription nevertheless seems to be 
as follows: — “Charna-devashashtha-Sovadeva”. This would im- 
ply that Sova-deva and Shastha ruled conjointly for some time’. 

The Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has seventy- 
five small coins with a lion on the obverse that seemed to belong 
to the same Goa Kadamba dynasty. The reverse is plain. They 
belong to a treasure trove found in Travancore and they are similar, 
though smaller, to the gold fanams published by Elliot ■*. They 
are perhaps the coins named tare in the Goa charter of Jayake^i I. 

There are besides two small coins of the size of the Vijayana- 
gara varahas, with the inscription ^rimalavaramari on the reverse. 
This seems to have become a hereditary little of the Kadambas of 

* Ibid., No. 6. (In (his plate this coin is marked as being of gold, whereas 

in the catalogue it Is classified as a silver coin). 

* Cf. ante, p. 206. 

* Blliot, o. c. pi. 11, Nos. 68 , 69 . Cf. ante, p. 206. 

‘ Ibid., Nos. 72, 73. 





52. Cold Coin of Sivachitta. 

tlircc fJMnietois ) 

Indian Historical ]<(‘scciich Institute, St Xa\n I's ('ollcije. Bomb 






53. Gold Varaha of one of the Later Kadambas of Goa. 

(^Magnified three diameters ) 
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Goa, after they subjugated the country of the Ghauts. Consequent- 
ly these two coins are to be assigned to the later Kadamba kings of 
Goa. In one of them, now in the possession of Senhor FerrSo, the 
lion shown on the obverse is tied up to an ankuh. The lion of the 
other has an umbrelia in front. This second coin belongs to the 
Viscount of Pernem, Goa. (PI. 53) 

Two new coins of the Kadamba Kings of Goa were lately 
added to the cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute. 
They are two very small gold coins, probably half-po»ias, bearing 
the usual lion to the left on the obverse, and Siva’s trihula on the 
reverse. In front of the lion there is also another small trikula . 
These two specimens were found at Chandor, the old Chandrapura, 
in January, 1930. (PI. 54) 

Hangal Kadambas 

T wo coins belonging to the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society are to be attributed to this dynasty, as they are totally 
different from the Goa coins. The obverse has a recumbent lion 
to the left, looking backwards with a Kannada legend below, 
which has been read as SarvadhariK This is the 22nd year of 
the cycle corresponding to 1168-69, 1228-29, 1288-89, etc. The 
reverse has a scroll design with swastika. These coins are very 
thin. 

Of the same size and thickness is a coin published by Elliot. 
The reverse is the same as the preceding coin, but the obverse 
has a figure of a crowned Hanuman squatting to the right, with 
the Kannada word Nakara below. The word probably refers to 
the god Nakare^vara at Bahkapur*. 

The coin cabinet of the Indian Historical Research Institute 
has a similar coin, obtained at Belgaum, the only difference being 
that the figure of Hanuman is bigger and the characters of the 
word Nakara are smaller. The representation of Hanuman on the 
Hangal Kadamba coins is easily explained by the fact that their flag 
symbol was the monkey god, as their inscriptions testify. (FI. 55) 

Belur Kadambas 

E lliot published three pieces of copper strikingly similar 
but totally different from the coins mentioned above. As one 


» Ibid.; No. 70. 
* Ibid., No. 78. 
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of them was found at Mysore, we have attributed them to the 
Kadambas of Belur. One has the lion looking backwards, but on 
the other two diere is a lion passant and regardant. On the reverse 
there is a padma or a geometrical pattern K 

Importance of Kadamba Numismatics 

The examination of these coins is of the utmost importance 
for South Indian Numismatics. The Kadamba coinage marks a 
definite step from the ancient punch-marked pieces of gold current 
alt over South India, to the modern coins differently struck on the 
obverse and the reverse. This departure in Indian coinage began 
in the time of the early Kadambas of Banavasi, fur some of their 
coins have different designs on the reverse. But this change be- 
came more pronounced under the Kadambas of Goa. To these 
Kadambas also is to be ascribed the pattern of South Indian 
varahas, which became so common in Southern India under the 
Vijayanagara Empire and even adopted in part by the East India 
Company of Madras. Indeed they were the first in reducing the 
coin from the big thin size of the early Kadamba times to the small 
thick type of the successors of Jayake^i II. Moreover they adopt- 
ed the custom of writing the inscription in parallel lines on the 
reverse, a custom followed by the Vijayanagara Emperors, by the 
Mysore Rajas and by the Nayaks of Ikeri in the popularly known 
Ikeri Pagodas. 


* IWd., Nos. 75-77. 
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54. Gold Coins found at Chandor. 

(Magnified thiee thaincters.) 

Indian Ilistcjncal Kcsuarch Institntts St. Xaviur'b College, Bombay 




55. Gold Coin of the Hangal Kadambas. 

(Magnified three diameters ) 

Indian Historical Kcsearch Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
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Unpublished Inscriptions 

No. 1 

Marcella Copper-plates of Shashtha-deva 11 

Found at Tivra, Pond^, Goa, by Shastri Bhavanishankar Sukhtankar, 
and translated by him ; now in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s G>llege, Bombay. 

Text 




qg:r^- 

^ ^ST#TWT II 
TnfTc«d^- 

» «ft5TFRTjfr II 


f: I 


^ 4t goTT^: I tn^^cnwq I g#- 

t ^ ^rr: I g- 

's II 

gsr: qi^- 

q, fl:?ftq': 51^: I sqra: ^=srq 

rN f*S **€ • 

5Tgwq^TH7 

\o tSq^pftgtjn f^qq Tg ^ qr I 

\ \ ^ i m ?iT5T5Rti#ri^iRf^ 

litefEPT 

g«ifiqiii'hwq4tiirng 1 


yI55— I 
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^ %57 ?jg: «nMB<rih sfTi^cR^ (:) II 


\ HTa«fvCfP^?NRTfte: I ^ 

^ (%) wrt: II 1^- 

» 5TT ^T5Tf^=^: ffci^r w^- 

1 5frRT- 

sfis: WTcTI 


t : II w. JFTTsi^t^ (tt) ^ 


iiiEEiHCEnEcmsgcuacci^ 


^ ^T It ( ft ) §?=?T: 5JRRTt 

<; ^ (%) II ^ 

^ ^RKTf^T II 

^^TFRJ- 

^o ^ ffe: iKTT^if^^r: I ^T «ftJTP?:?H^^5|^2r?TT- 


n 


r: I IW (^) 


t: 


\ \ qT5%5T I •HHflR^Jff^iiR goFFFRR qPT 

'rfoTtr- • . - 

^ I q^rm- 

vf •* 
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? I tT^=qw»-TFiP7cT ^ ^= ( T f^c^HWI 5KT^?rri^- 

tl5ft II ^TftWfT 

' ^TcqfJft I qi II 


\ jioq«h*Aun I ^Tqpqtq^ft q'Tqpq^i^TTO^orisfq: || ^spirir^- 
arqjnif^ jft- 

» q^qgoqd^: i gt^q^: H^mnww- 

qn?:^ I 

^ % (^?)^ qq^^q q< I i?^qT=q^ ^sonqt%^ 

'O 

I Jftq§H9c( ifT- 

^ qi^iqqqTci; I srq qq qfq jtr qRrqor ^ | ^: qfq^ 

^ JI%f: 5- 

's tlqi qKTqur: ?Tq;^5Ti^^q(?) vr?: | ^ qgf^: ^ 

3^^^: ?ft ^n 

^ ft 5qqji3MiA^ TOq qq; l ^qt qFqr 
q^ I qgTT- 

^ ^ilR's.qfd^-frd'h: I qwTq eftq^qFqr ^rq^ qrq^ qqr | 


q^: 


\ o ^q^^qwi qs^ qqqn^: | ^qpqf^ qw 1 

q1q«q: I 

\ \ 3<lqi^jl rpn^^qq^ I qtqnjfqofqq^ qf&Tq^ qpft 
n siqi^: qf^giFqqrqt jj^gq-f^tccdf^ 5mqq 


qq;l 5RqjqqTf%^ 

\\ qJt^ ?rr3% qiqqsF^q I qRTqqig^tq% i fnqq 

q^T -qiqiqi 


\ q^qRqqiqi fq: II q^pqTqw^qj^- 





5Til% qtwTTSt 3;^q^ 1%3^ gqqi^ I "tq^- 

33 ^ ^k?tw:- 
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\ I gTM+jwn-ii ’^ra%5r | 

?gr- 

^ ^wfecRJTlfsiT ^ Hig: I 

^ ^<n<!s<m % I 

^ ^ ?T ;injj% | arsRTfJrwr filPRmT 

’?%5r 5 t- 

^ W^FCt^S: 1 ^irmr^^fTWWT^iTR: ^^ cj^if^^^ct; : ^ 

Wt I 

?o Pwmm 5ro^ q! | ^ 

*T%Tt JIT- 

n II HFq =^^3T%5^Tf^ «ftwT (1 ?) % Pr5ri5rTO?^K I 

^TlcJfl^^^- 

fnwrn (i) 


\ 

^ -.*■ ^TTJftqTf5r^ 

» II ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 

^ ofni^i ^ xm ^>7FrRmTq + 3??^ 

S^r^- II ^ 

^f«i<ii I «r: ^- 

'® ^.^iitin ^ WT 5Ti% ^n^i<^M^|!i)-^ f ^ mi 
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<: I »J?ff (ft) q: ^ qq’S^ 1 ^ 

pqqjq^oft ^q?t !R>t- 

^ I grrn ^Tjrf^: ^FRT^t^: 1 q^r q^r q^ 

\ o cR=q ^ <T^ I tp:g[^r ^ ^ q^q^ i q %Tqt 

li^^qqrfq fq- 

n m I ^nqpqtq qn% qn% qi ^«f1ql qqf^: | 

^I5#RTFqT- 

\\ f^: qT^i%=^F^^ qrq% \ 


Translation 

1st plate . — He who had attained the three objects (viz. Religion, 
worldly objects and desire) was well-known as Kanfakdchdrya. • 

His fame like endowed kings went ever beyond the seven seas. He had 
installed many distressed kings. He was truly named on account of his 
affluence and prowess. 

From him was born by (his queen) (named) Nayavyadevh the best of 
sons, (named) ^ri Ndgavarmd of holy deeds, who was the b^t of kings, 
who was like the King of the gods and who was the receptacle of prowess, 
magnanimity and considerations. He had studied all scriptures, the 
Vedas and political science, he was the abode of (all) the literature and 
science and was endowed with all the qualities. He became the foremost 
of the kings on account of his accomplishment of the three objects (viz. 
Religion, worldly objects and desire). 

In knowledge he was like the preceptor of Gods, in architecture he was 
like Vishwakarma (i.e. the architect of gods) ; his conscience was pure 
like Vyasa and he was beautiful like cupid. Ndgavarmd, the lord of the 
earth, whose fame was known throughout the world, and who had no 
equal, deserved praise even from the kings. He begot by his queen 
Mdlavyadevi of uncomparable merits and who was exceedingly beautiful, 
the son named Guhalladeva, who could be compared to Arjtma and who 
was famous throughout the world. 

He fyy his mere fists killed a tiger whose jaws were like those of the God 
of death. On account of his desire to conquer the world, the only 
survivors that remained in all the quarters were the guardian gods of the 
(eight) directions. His fan^ is even npw sung by multitudes of beautiful 
wives of the go^s. The king Guhalladeva, the husband of the queen 
Jiravyadevh was like the god Rudra. 
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He, who had surpassed even the prowess of the god Indra, hy h!$ 
spreading fame, protected the earth by rendering it free from fear of 
anybody and by bringing it under one royal umbrella. He was an ally of 
the Kings (reigning in countries) extending to the sea ... . 

2nd plate . — ^His fame, in^ the form of the travelling swans in the sky, 
creates an impression in the mind of the people that there is a rainbow. 

He with his drawn sword on the battlefield severs the hard and massive 
heads of the innumerable elephants of the kings to the consternation (of 
those) in the battle. 

The chatak bird in its open beak at once caught the pearls ... of 
the enemies thinking them to be rain-drops. 

The brave king Shashtha is alone victorious in this world. He brought 
the kingdom under his control without so much as lifting his arm with a 
flourishing sword, without contracting his eyebrows and without drawing 
his straight bow. 

The king’s consort who was adored at the coronation was named 
Akkfldevi who was as the goddess Girijd of Shamhhu. In her he begot 
Guhalladeva^ who was possessed of prowess like that of Sun god. 

He was the ornament of the race of the Kadambas. The atoms of dust 
from his lotus-like feet were playing on the rows of the heads of 
the humiliated kings of the seven Malagas ; the chowries were waft^ 
over him by a multitude of beautiful women. 

Like a sovereign he spread his splendour by bringing the whole earth 
under one royal canopy. He who was like the King of Kings and like the 
god ^iva among his vassals was the recipient of great honour. 


In the large village called Amhatamangala in that country, resided 
Shadhurajachandra who was honoured by the Brahmins, who was the 
ornament of the Maraiyabhattas and who adorned the family called 
Shdtydyanotsava. 

He having reached Chandrapura which excelled even the metropolis of 
the gods, fixed his abode in ^ri Dhdrak* 

He was like the moon to his lotus-like race and he protected the whole 
of Kmkcffi by his qualities which were in accordance with the smritis. 

3rd plate . — That King who was the foremost of the politicians 
received great honour. 

He begot by his queen, who was endowed with all the qualities, ana 
who was famous in the three worlds as being devoted to her husband, a 
son called ^ri Shashiharaj, who was the one friend of the whole wc^ld. 
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He who was called Shashtha was the lord of the earth which has for its 
girdle the four seas. His foot-stool was kissed by the rays emanating 
from the crowns of all the kings and his quality of bravery was increased 
naturally. He was the temple of all the lores, he was the only resort of the 
qualified persons, he could discriminate truth, he was a good examiner of 
the Vedic words, he was well-versed in Logic, he was the great poet among 
the poets, he was the foremost among the politicians, and he was the 
leader of those well-versed in the Puranas. 

He takes a bath in the waters of the Ganges every day, being praised by 
Brahmins who are like the god Brahman ; He freed the whole world from 
poverty by giving people gold as gift at the time of the morning rites. 

He went to holy places and gave gold as gift in various Vedic rites ; he 
gave great gifts to hundreds of learned persons. 

He worshipped the god GoJ^arijo. with gold, and he worshipped the 
venerable Bhagavati many times. He always worshipped Mahalaxmi by 
going to Kolhapur. He worshipped the god Somesvar by going beyond 
the seas, and he showered crores of gold (coin) by going to Sthanak 
Ndrdydna 

4. Aditya-wife-Areva. 

Aditya-wife-Areva 


I 



Govardhana Gopal 

Narayan Pattawardhan was given the copper-plate by the king Guhalla- 
deVa. 

Chhadham, Devana. 

Shashtharaja, Govinda. 

ShriyapaU Damapau Mavpai. 

Mahalla, Khallapau 
Sallapai. 

Verak (name of the place). 

Sahavai (name of the place). 

Betagi (name of the place). 

Chaitra Shudha 15th, Shake year 960. 

Thursday. 
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No. 2 

Panjim Copper<^]ate8 oi Jakesi I 

Found at Panjim, Nova Goa, by Rev. Fr. H. Heras, S.J., and trans- 
kted by Sbastrl Bbavantsbankar Sukbtankar ; now in the Museum of the 
Indian Historicid Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


Text 


rt I qrqitt 


^ ^ 1 

\ ^ || rn?fn^ 

*=». 1 ?T#Jq==HRt«p:oTSDqcn;T^i[^ 

I 3TT- 

C SfF^SH^iMl^cTSEnofTqT^chM 


jpt: 


3Tifr- 


r[^J5l%Jn I 3Tinf?r2T^?T?Rn w 




^rtt^ sTto- 
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\ \ ^ ^ Jicftcqr I 

*ij1*1tli 5ft?fT ^TSF^TT- 

^gW^nftnTT I J^ilinctHF) JTW: II 

dtw f%:- 



^ II 


3TIi^- 

^ 'dt^ci^'J'ecii^dPiRddKi ^ qrsin^f^^R^tTwt^ 

»Tft- 

\ II ir^qwR: 

TT^: q- 

» «rR ^^qfq JTFqrqqnsTT: II 

Rpfd': II cr^qM^Tr^^ wicqiTFm: 

§1P^: SRRT 

^ R^qj^ ^rq%Rltq: I ^^:i2:T3lqi 





^ ( ^=qT ? ) qiqjgfqnRdi: 5 ^ 0 ^ 

II TRT- 

^o ^^q^rTTT^Rr: I siRr- 




:%- 


qq>^;qR^T%: qtfwq 

\\ 


?i% ^qnf%qT?ft 5FqRrRt 


5T^ qi- ‘ 

? » ■ g^FTsrqpT. li q^[WTtf^ qq ^7TT^q#*Fqffcr 1 qrRqqr- 
q (^<w i ^ vm- 

,u - » /f SP ^ 

y 155-2 
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\ I smr 55 ??^ ^ I ?T^?r ^Its:- 

^ %s- 


^ ^iFi^ I ^^RTf&T itt 4^ I «Rr: 

3n?n: 


WT w^’ f90?l- 





I 3?Rft- 


^ ^TRlfe^T^nWTT I 3RT?TcT ^TmT »TglTtt ^ I ' 

^ STMT I ci^^«r ?Tgcq 5 i: ^ 3 : ^r^jran^: 1 

vs *ft3jJif^^ ^ I ^ ^ I ?R?5ft 

Jn?^ 55ft- 


< I 

Jim: ?ft*n»?5Ti^: I 

Jim: ^i- 


I 


q^^'iJii- 

? \ ff<n*M ws^ I %%i:rt5T ^5*^4 ai5w*R I 

Jimt 4k^- 


U I =4^^1115^14^ ?n% ^ I 

SI^ I ^ITOJ- 


U f'®iq% ^ 

^ m \ ?r- 





?8 5pifi; Jimi4 I ^sn4 #4 %w: ( 

qfit ^i«(f«Hi m- 
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\ 5irt% 5[f^[#^- 

8 'qwRras?!^ rT#rf^ in^»% ?ft»n«rqT I 

<T3:^^T I 

«!> 3q#cT ^ctr:^3[i^[ I ctftt: f ?xrmtir^ 

?Tc^ ^ ^ofl ?fmT I ^- 
i ^kifer #%IT ^ I 

'« ?: I f^r^rat Jim 

^ 1 Mf^«<<!4<§'3Mlu|fJla 'H'WlR'j(ldl«i*l% 

jn^- 

«. 3TTrR^: 1 (^lR=m*fr ^ 

\ o I ?r FTF?q%^%nt: I ^ 

Jimt ^- 

\ \ gf^wif^r: I %T;®Tt gJoRf^R:^ I 
^Nmw?iT^- 

n I JiTOPTTFT ^mpm^- 

wt: I 

\\ i;%«n I H^w^r^^RiTTmr | cF*Rt- 

^8 ?i#^ 1 ^n^RJiwiTRmFTg^^ I 


Translation 

A bow to the Great Varaha (bog). 

Let the nostril of Vishnu who in sport became a hog protect you-— 
(the nostril) which was entered by the lord of serpents who was weary on 
account of the pdsing of the earth. 

The renowned as TrilochaneJiiadantba who had no enemy equal to 
h im, vdkose prowess was incapable of description and who was exce^ng^y 
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brave» was bom on account of the falling at the root kA a Kadamba (tree) 
of the discharge of Shambhu’s sweat produced on account of the battle of 
destruction with (the demon) Pura. 

Therefore this line of the kings, whose merit and knowledge were pure, 
and whose prowess had thrown into the background (all) that had been 
acquired by the Solar and Lunar line of kings came to be known as the 
Rising Kadamba. In it (was bom) the famous king Gahanna^ the long^ 
lived, who was the meritorious Varaha incarnate for supporting the 
earth, whose fame had reached the heaven, whose Gotra (family) was 
pure and who was like the moon to the lotuses in the form of all 
the enemy kings. 

Who was the resort of the Pallava (Kings) who were frighten^ on 
account of the gaping mouths of the jackals howling cmelly in 
their revelry of having tasted the juice of the besieged bodies ; whose 
victory is still proclaimed by the battlefields, fierce on account of 
the arrangement of a multitude of skulls of the haughty kings in 
the surrounding regions opposed to him. 

I imagine that (the goddess) Durga does not leave the skirts of the 
Himalaya mountains, though she has the following of an army of Bhutas 
and though she has her sword drawn, on account of the groundless fear 
that the beast which she rides will be killed (which fear) is produced on 
account of his fame that (he is) the destroyer of tigers. 

I imagine that on account of all the three worlds being rendered white 
by his fame which surpasses in lustre (even) full noon (the goddess) 
Girijd does not still embrace (the god) Girish with the suspicion of his 
being a stranger on account of the deep dark spot (on his neck) being 
eliminated. 

From him was born a son, the lord of the earth encircled by the four 
seas, whose fame was pure and honoured ; and who, though he was the 
first among a multitude of the donors, was made famous by the name 
Shashtha (lit. the sixth) by ignorant astrologers. 

He whose deeds followed his words, gave a new meaning to the 
injunctions and the interpretation of the Puranas which had become 
old. 

He practised the severe vow of an ascetic and controlled now the earth 
without any trouble. It was indeed a miracle that he controlled together 
a pair of infatuated elephants. 

The travellers who came for wealth to him by every road from (near) 
the eastern ocean, from the skirts of the Himalayas, from (near) the 
western ocean and from the Setu which is the banner of the valour of the 
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King of the Solar race, and the other travellers who went away with their 
desires satisfied by him, filled all the roads and left no space for others. 

I imagine that the sea, though it is filled by the white waters of the 
Ganges, was conquered by his (i.e. the King’s) deepness and assumed 
paleness on account of him who was famous for his battles and good 
qualities. 

From him, who was of a contented disposition, was born a son (named) 
Jayakesideva, who was the one leader in exterminating the kings and who 
was an enemy of the saffron marks (showing that the women’s husbands 
were alive) of the multitudes of the queens of the enemy kings who were 
at war (with him). 

His enemies collected in the bowers on the Kishkindha hills, frightened 
on the account of the victories obtained by him in battles with his mighty 
arms, hear of his fame which took away the pride of the Sodha and the 
haughty RasdraSf which killed the pride of the best among the Latas and 
exterminated the Chaulas and the infatuated Pallavas. 

The armies of him who is victorious, daily drink the water of the Ganges, 
which is muddy on account of the trampling (the armies) which bear an 
incessant war-cry and which march from the skirts of the Himalayas up to 
the sea why describe at length the routings made by him of the kings of 
the great island on the opposite shore ? I think even the Lord of Lanka 
(Ceylon), the chief of the demons, does not sleep at ease (for fear of him) 
who has overspread the sea with his fleet, who with the reverberations of 
the splashes of his oars has made the sky noisy, and who has routed his 
enemies by hundreds of sharp arrows discharged from his strung 
bow. 

While he who is the first among those who know politics is supporting 
the earth up to the seas alone, the subjects gave up (their) fear from the 
five (elements). 

Knowing that his eyebrows were occupied by Padma (the goddess of 
wealth) and his mouth by (the goddess of) speech, the Goddess of Victory 
embraced his two arms as if in jealousy of them. 

The Katantrim who were his enemies really became the followers of 
Kdtantra (a grammarian) when having taken to a life on the hill forts 
they began to sing songs (composed) of good words.. His whole w^lth 
was the compassion that he showed towards the poor. As he has not given 
in charity that (compassion) he is a miser as well as a generous person. 

Then there was (the king) named Aliycan, the peaceful born in the city 
of ^ri-^Vaimalya, belonging to the line of the Tajiyas, whose navy was 

his wealth. 
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To him was bom a son named Madhumada, who was the delight of the 
eyes of the people like the full moon. 

To him was born a son named Sadhan^ the mighty, who in the matter 
of protecting the realm of Keshiraja became his equal. 

The charity of him who was wise^ was the remover of the troubles of the 
afflicted, his strength was the destroyer of the enemies, and his character 
was the attractor of the minds of the good. 

The village Laghumorambika with its beautiful surroundings is famous 
in the country named Gopakadwipaka* 

It was barren and connected with the dilapidated Ganvadak* That 
village named Morambikct was given by Keshiraja who was the enjoyer of 
the revenue of the king by an arrangement with Chhadhama^ the silent, 
with the consent of the ministers, without any price. 

In the Shake year nine hundred eighty-one and (the Sarrwatsar year 
named) Vtkdrin^ in the dark half of (the month oO Ashadha^ Monday, on 
the eight day. 

For ten consecutive years beginning from the year Vikdrin thirty 
Nishkas (otherwise) called Tairavas should be taken, from the year Saumya 
thirty-five Tairavas should be taken. In this village the King should 
take Gadyanakas. 

On the eastern side there is a famous grove of tall cocoanut trees, on the 
south there is a range of mountains which is encircled by water as well as 
rocks, on the boundary further on is a range of rocks. 

On the western side and the southern side there is a trench dug out 
near the skirts (of the village). Further on there is a range of rocks which 
puts a stop to the disputes about boundaries. 

The field named Kundanavan which is very famous is its western 
boundary. The eastern boundary is also well-known .... near it is 
the river bank. 

This village also has a ditch around it ... . there is a marshy land 
which yields two crops. 

In this village which will have its wealth of crops, if any old owner of 
this village, owing to his folly, raises any dispute relating to the area of the 
village, the saline soil, the hillocks or the ponds 

Thus this village which has its boundaries known, and which is full of 
good trees and creepers, should be enjoyed by his sons and (other) lineal 
descendants up to the end of the world. 

If any King, owing to excessive greed, gives trouble to this village 
by raising the accepted (fixed) revenue, he, the false one, will become fit 
for hell. 
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No. 3 

Raya Viragal of Jayakesi I 

Found at Raya, Salsette, Goa, by Rev. H. Heras, S.J., and deciphered 
and translated by Professor K. G. Kundangar ; now in the Museum of 
the Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Text 

si. ddr fra. 

a., dod^dd wsoi 

V. ^ t^3lodF?j ^jsdos'sd do^.dics d^’.odi 

Cj V 

^dd E^dd^dd Eg'sdD 

i-. 

L. doo-SJortcS-S) 

d^dcso des>o 

T ranslation 

On Monday the Samkramana day the 1 4th of the dark half of Jyestha 
VircdhikrtSamvatsara 993rd year of the Saka year in the reign of Kadamba 
Jayakesi who had attained the titles Panchmahasabda and maha-man^ajesa, 
Cobbarasini, the champion of lord Bhupa of Valliyapura, fought and 
died .... 

The victor attains land, the dead one also is united with heavenly 
damsels 


No. 4 

Dharwar Inscription of Jayakeri II 

Inscription lying in the Museum of the Karnatak College, Dharwar. 
Place of origin unknown. Deciphered and translated by Professor K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

n. ii 

dod t3Ddd 
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s. cJricradosJ dosiS^ii i,«5e)rfo« aed 

!3(d a 

a. sir vst^oji g^oSi ;Soa^dd ?loi ^i^Se»ddoa 

V. 5 a(;^dd s>da^55^ 

3!. tt^ort aB«)rt i8(?) odjsft ^darf^ ;So^^a;)0 

rfia5^ 

t. o^^s3?aoji ^d^cdoo rfjsa;!* «j....ooJi..,.^^od3 

2.. rfdd(?) odjsh «5^? 

y. #oai ^ou voo «j d wCcdo ddd 

ssorta ta^aoii 

r. q3oo ddodwi oSio^ w riooSi wdrt t. 

^0 

no. n e9dd....?!;!3-30i^ d d 

di^ 

m. aodio ^?dj j^d 4es cda d 

ru. ta^da B-a^d dj3..,.odi BsodJ^rd 

^11 

na.. djj^ ddi^ri j;5idd a^l3■^^d aoUi wad 

nv. r{c9ri....|,f di iya^^oji....oii 

035. ....n3dfiSrf3^r^.„.wa rtid^qStsdio drtdo 

nt. MiqJ dd ^s^d dejdrt da4.?5]!jfd 

02 .. d qradaad d3?o^ d>^3..,.ca3o dijs^ 

oy- ....d^jEsddS^ didda ed 

doji 
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nr. eSodods^ 

-SO. s^^e>fs «s jJo^qj-sfSdwi «3 erxjsd dfjridd 

-^- rtn ^OrtdidOodi ^od a?dj^odi 

as^d 

■^-' 5Se|, rt mi 7^h a?di do&idjs^crs 

.sa.. ddi ^djaaid^ d^Psd?§S^ rta da daaa^ 

syaft da 

j>v. 25'3WfSort^ do^qj-sdciwi deacda dd 

-SM. da «adda a-aaodda eadda so n do sS^dan desaoda 

-Si.. d....doda sy3,...^rtda i^oda as3 

.$2.. tS^daii s-sdd dqs-ad c^.^.o^-a s^dd sJ-sa 

JUS. fSTid? ^o'sdd dd n'S 

T ranslation 

May the Goddess Mahalaxmi be propitious ! A bow to iSambhu 
whose lofty head was beautiful on account of the Cbamara in the form 
of the moon and who was the prime-pillar at the beginning of the town 
of the three worlds. 

Hail ! On Friday the 8th day of Jyeshtha Kshaya Samvatsara the 
43rd year of Kadamba Jayakesi-deva the dignitaries and the loaders of 
the Agrahara of Huppavalli having assembled and having consecrated 
the image of Maha-Lakshmi granted with all salutations the paddy lands 
and .... for the offering of food for the Goddess. The 
boundaries are .... The grant will be maintained by ... . 

Hail ! While the glorious king .... was ruling over Halasige, 
Dharwar, Narendra, etc. Pattanadasetti . . . , the physician Koti-setti, 

Sasanisetti granted one satteya of paddy from the income of the town and 
for the everlasting lamp nine pavas. The gentlemen of the town granted 
in the presence of the leaders of the town .... for the Chaitra 
worship of the goddess. 

Y 155-3 
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No. 5 

Mangundi Inscription of Jayakisi III 

Inscription originally from Mangun^i, Dharwar Taluqua, now 
lying in the Museum of the Kamatak College, Dharwar. Deciphered 
and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

sjddisS^d 3jd;:i5«;5k3ijdtf 

sl- atscdi 

V. 2^oc32,^rSe)do wdo wdo s^oiesoo 5>tJ 

ao-stSsJid^F Tjin's^S djsdao, sloe)© 

as. ^ -^t^Fcdio ^^rfawi:^^e;d5jaoa;io ^do, tfSjasjdo 

d^Fsiod a^^d otdti3k5«>eosoo ^do, dt; 

t. di/^cr3;^j3dao??j5riodi?id^Fdra ■d^diSo^tsdodao iit^ii « 

adodidicS'ss^^FO Otddo:?cdo di3|^&d)^^o;^e)^a? 

dtd^dotflvfs 

£.. asa^^, ff^d^doj^ ^od e^jv^a^ed^ddo n 

d^cd-jdja^o II d^n esos-sodipi^cdidjs^o ii dds-addd?^ 
tjJjaddooici ^jsoad^do tpeddo 

ey. trado dod4,sjdd^(do^e5rtt3's 

^do d^ads^ idtS^o atdddja^asao 

ti5jsdoc|jO T^^do-ai^FtdOdo 

F. di iidiissdd dsSjatddo s^so, 

^tljFd^o tdd^o, djai?dJ3 aKoSidfdorredorio 
i^ooS^ 

no. aosrs^t^Fdcdja^oii t5dorrado ddsOtio tjijdd^d 

dd diSodod'ffdo dors d^^qre^odsd«?JiO 

vado^ ddi ti^es ^otsdjs^n 
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aSjs^^^r^eshdoj^jasjd^yscii aff^o;^di?3F?>oi2d:)D^ci 
sadjs?^ ejSjaddo 

m 

ns. djaod d^d dfdoe.^dd ^We)ddio tfjso^ca 

?i^d^FOd0C>O 3odddC3^dJ5dd'50 3'^rtJ!j0 3oD?)d?^^^ 
^FoJwdooiS^ djad«5-3d 

ns.. ^fdsSsior^'? idodo diso^oodqs-sa^ja^dao D^j!^o(rt) 

II do^oii j^diaojsdor^odi dts^cdwqid^'^ 
os^'dD-sdioiSodi ws'so ftass-s^t 

os?, do/^ i{«o lLiOd?i?id ^oc& ss'sodio'stsoi^ ssre^o ddc®o 

dJScdo^FO?^ 3^?^z^F iead J^rs-s^d^^o i^^dos-a 

^d?5«)d d^d?do 23ddiio? « 

OSS. od:)i??a^d?dj^ ddo II di^djs ^^cdj dd^dfS'sjSja^i 

3Siwo?3ojii^^e5*jas^7^ II rtes^rts^oowd^tSjjaoaoDs^ 

04.. ocdo^rJ^F^od dodcSoSo ^s?3^^2dcdJor('S’^jaej^ 

rtjazSd^cSoS^id ^tg^FSjs?ddd s^rtjss^aod^asgi^doda 
qs'socSaidw 

ns.. dic§rtoodj^ dja?tp?iid3^^cy9dr5o h d h 

es© sdo^ a'3doj;Sdd^ s'sdddd^odjdoododdo h 

na. 3§p)0hdd?d^c:^ diaFfScdia 

cid^055S‘;|j3?c^Fd 

addo 

or. wocSd doSj^od^Fo dfl^^des-s 

^d d^doJocadot^do n n ad(d)|j d^d doi 

5>do crsai^o 

30. d d^ddsu^FOddo^jra^^^^cstraro^syso^^j wd^d 


doadd^owd dsaodo dddJsdodtS 

aad 

53a,?3ada?3a,dd.J0 « s^h ^d ^d>»a 


35ac3adaod dja^d^o dd^doSodad^o aUo doj^d^o 
^d«3^o dad^i^ 


j5)n. 
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qS6 

?jd'^rtics...„...rt^33|^FcS o3vra?rk?djd ^ 



-sa.. don «dd (do)aodj3?o5J-s^ atjj djavsdro 

oiTOrteS :^ddoo5S^c3a^odd'iSjae('3')?i^d ^t^roSja^ewd 

■ •••■«••■••• d-i^ ^ ^ ^ ^d******«*^ 

3v. ^^^dooii 6503^ dii^fo^ Si'S dia? 33710 ^tSjas^iS 

dcdid 37)^^ddaod'Scdao ^o^:ifi tsoiadao djsad 

Co 

daoi?§d do357>da3^?o^ 

j&i, |,?fN0t37)dd d?dKd%,^d fi 

doort^dado^ddao s:^|^cdao o3ja?r\Kd%^o 

d ^a 

^i.. q3D^9ei|,^^^daKOJ^ do'^d 2^jad do^j^jjadd daa^^d 

do?^ 5^0 11 dftidKdodoT) II ^j^STiP^dda^ 

daa);:^daaddoq!7) 

jis.. d dd^ qSd?^ dosSd^iedaa^daaa^ docJQo^'s 

dd t3?dddcdaort's*d'id,^ daad 

do3ja? 

Jits, tio^tjjaadrao n aocs^, daad?^dod ^ qjda^r^jST) 

dda^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ST* ddda da d^ 0 dad ^T^O^ao ddad d^ d 

Cp * mmJ^ 

dsJjrddja^^d n 

jfF. djsa AjSodao fSTiiSja^rtra ^da cdao ddda 

dprao ^?a^d dasoddroiao iS?daddfd^d|ja'#oda daad 

daacdaeSjado 

ao. wEQotSridaardd 'd^djad d^da^ro 

taodd<p^ 2aM7»d)^ doa«)d ^daa^dtp-srtsyar^Fdd^ddd 
^ja?dao daa^icdaeaT) e3dd?^6i^dqJda^r 

ao. da'Sd^^ drt"^ d^ca frae^es^ja'?^ d^cdada 

rt»jaod t^^W(57)d«o8aas?a d cradd^^oda 

dadd^ v^dcad^ 
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s~9- rtortocao sioi^F 

d^oaaodo ?3?j?jdodao a.o Q,ddoo jJjsdo^F 

a di 


SA. do #>i3odjs<'n'a?Jc^.Sdiidaodt>i 

dcs^t^d^orto ^dsJdifts ^{iB5■^^?>cy^d ?>9'sdo 
diJ8|,F^jo^do ^ddi 

a.v. ;§ao d?rer{^di'^dogo H eso^ddo dioa^ 

3^r\ ocS^do..,.^ d^FO&iod ^ja?ol3r{^^do 

?jOaJjsc3?drt^F'tfi doo^esdio d>J3 

SLas. addoFjSjae^daodo n n d^ado cd^^djodddi 

dJs^dJs^Fd^do doodSiJj^dcs'Ododvft^dJSci oio i^o..., 
qs'sdOciqJdot^do 

sji.. dDoa?^dd3o ddoc^odidi^F 

d)FddJ3 d«3^scdi5irt.id dijadJss^Fdi^F Jodi das h 

?wrti6?^dd?d^dicdiir{dio !^e3di 

St2.. d^Fcdiodddddo djado&i?5id^odi wocSddrtcSd 

rtie®oiii^dd^iiid dij3d«Js;^Fdadio n cdd«5odi djawod 
dort ssdciJ3^5i 

a.ey. db djartdSi^de didD^ 

^|,c0iodwdt3 dcra^a'sdrticsao dibdjafOdjt.'SO&io 
Krtds?o doieeaod 

StF. rti55‘3?)^dOe ^0*5 

dijao^'5'cdi dddid 35'acraowi(«)cdiirtdio ...... 

aodd dao 


VO. 


do didJSWFod^do ddUo djadid 

^<adq5d«ja^Fq5ad^3yo ttrt#j^da 

diod;^^^, o&^o..... 

dddio 


cyad^i, 

. dis^^o 
. cdc^?jo 


VO. 


atsddi^ i^uaddio doaaod ^(dd^dodi 

^?d3^opa^ dija|,Fd jr^d^Ffiodjg 

,...diod dibdoraddi^F 
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v^. qrs^c&a 

jJos^rfo*' rfcj^^oSja'tfi *j5a5Drfi.S ;.... 

60*3? ^diFOJiO liio 

va.. ?5^Ffci^FSod5^D-ati d^woc^s^^di i?«di 0 ^d 

€caoo cdi^Fdjsodjat^o&oo &Ddio 

^Fdo jsJodo^ ^ars^^do Si? 

vv. ddo djsd^do ddSo;^ s's do 

Oodjsi^ ?^j3otr3dodne>o d^o)ddo ii 

esofs^j ddi^ 

cdv^dio Si^d adddoid ii 

odiirt Taodi^do vjtar do 

V&.. doi3j3?<>oi«33ft S,?a?d wcd-i^ta d?d ddF rni.dcdi doodo 
ddod^od d)3% wsoi'^ e53|^Sio eo^d^^^^od^ 
o^cdics do^dora 

Vi. drrad)odo ^ja rt daesdoEiao ddidoa 

s. da^da ^cda^o w dorertaoddcda d?d«oja 

^?i iS?dd ejs^odc^Fda do^d'^ 

VJ. de® d?do;^ ^djF qs-so^s^d^t^o djss 

do^o dad^'fs?^o dod^d qrsu^es sai^ a^e^da 
da^gjsraddocs'a dacS dr^cdo 

VF. ?^^d dd^Fi^ w sjo^s dd^d d 

d^Fi^ w^© So® ddoia desdod^i^adao « do^ 

ijJjade® d?dd tsoo ^djF cp-s 

9SO. o^sgfad^F^o dj®a ^js^dan da^dsdaddaodi^odacd^ 

jlfifts praw^dao t^^d dd^jF^ dd^d 

dd^F!^ aBjarid^d^-^^^o do^ 

9SO. ei^jade® d?dd tdoo t^d^F qs'ao'adl^o^F^o djad ^v»l^daoii 
di^o rsdcsd dfs'aoda^o?^ dd^adEso djadsysf\cdja 
dd^oBa’Sod dd^ da^ddo 

ss-9. ^aaS5j?doda «5 do^«j5«jad£® d?dort ?re©o **J^f qraoa 

dl^dF^o dj®a #ja^daii dada^o daadadd daoadAC^Fda 
dd^d dd^Ffi^ ?^ddao do 
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aia.. ;jj3a 

sSo^SS^sidoia^Jrtid siwofSja^i^Fdi 3^«^ 
d^F^ djartdio do^ 

a?v. tfjjadf:® d?dDfi ^soo qs'scrs^^F^o djsa 

#j3^diii di^o d'^f^odi d^odo;^r{id di^dJsd^Fdi 
da^d dd^F^^ ^jsrtdso do^«f5«fldcsi3? 

MM. dedo^ «-3O0 qy3D-33^;^Fi^o djsa T?j5^d^ii do^o 

d^;$pdd:)(o)dsad do/sdJsdjFdo da^d dd^F!^ 
^jsrtdoo do^jjSjsdra d?dDj^ ?fsoo ^^^f zpc)0'33^ 

M4.. djFdo djsa ifj3^don do^o ^^dosudd did di»ja 

di^^^Fdio d^^d dd^F^^ ^jiddio 

dedsd ?r3t)o qrscrsdP^Fdo djsa ^ja 

M2.. W^di II c3!)io|j ddaii^^dddi do^d d(;^F) 

wod^ ded^di^Fdio^odi d?dd^?5-sddid.iodi 
di diia^oi did *3 ds? wtf dtJiFd© da^ 

Me;, d d^F^ «5^0 35ja?ddio do^ejJjadE® d?dDd yswo 
dt|jF qs'SD’ad^dF^o disa T?jafe^diii diafi^o ^jaOt^i 
^o deiido?^ djad dj3d4.®J^oiJ 

M?-. aticdj^dt^ ;|^%^dddi diis^^s^n Tsrsh 

d^Fdio da^d dd^F^ dJ3?tS^^oeoodi d^dsDcdi^Fdio 

^#odi doij3?dowU^ d^do dee*© 

i.0. d ded ffsids®^ 35?ee®od ded ^^Ood ddF^.S aS 

R-sdd^Fdio di^c© diisi^d-sd do^tfSisde® dtdd 

^■©cjo Jp'so'ss^djF^o disa ^js^di 

t.n. di^od©dic§diodd<di Sja^ui n©f®i? djaiJd 

c^iocScdio 3Qjaddc8oeoodi djsesid 35©d^ djaUd 
oSiocScdio qrsD'Sd^d^Fi^djan do^ 

i_s. tiJv^dcQ d?dod ^ja^diii sidis^ddd^t^do add j^d sraraao 
^^oddo i?©oc3o3jas^i dodwd 

diiadas^isfcjo II e%^d dd^^jF 

ta.. ^ a5©d ddd,d dd^F^ aa-sddo^^ididio &a«^©ort 
a?3ddio i^o^tjSjadc© d«dd ttboo i^^f ip^os^^F^ 
djsa ^js^jdiii di^oCTsditSdiodrtoji....,.., 
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fe-v. tt<>oda 

^ja^?Srfoiod»|,5{ 3Socs?oak> sSidjS ifijad iJow 

^diigp ?io^i|ijs3^t9 iStsirf 

i.35. va«o q;s'acrs3^rfF^o rfraa i#j3^doii 

^^orf^drf vjTL ?jodocy3aoijsf\ |,?v^do« ^fO?d 
wo33t?fa d^d d^Fd stL^oSi ^ts'sd^dod^d 

ti.. d s^dcQ waois^ ost ;^?di^ddodi 

ddi ^^j|jrto^jsol!jcdi d^flcdi n's^Eiod ^t>diiB^tS?a 
(did ^cSio 3odd dicSrtiod7^(di t^idid 

1.2.. d ^JS'^d :;^ods5?&(di rtgojodi 

S5dd di^^i dj3i3ed^:^di ©dd ddi^ado ort^i 

«5dd ddi^adi ^^do^orl^i ssddodi^o 

i.ts. adi ad^d?dd03^ js-ss^d ^cdi^ui a. ddcdid^ dicS 

rtiod/^oii ?2j3?'ad djsdi^ooi^ort^ di^^^i 

(di^ort^i ^di;3-sn ^jaoadoi w d-read 

0£®^ d 

4.F. o d 02 ^dio wdd 3oodJ J^d^dodi^ ip-sd etid^OiS 

^idoi w wdcd^di dd*. w rtdcdi crat)^ do® d^^ 
;:^^d frau^ ?a?dio3ioiodj| dij3dcs?j?di di 

2.0. ^d^diisDO Mddrs?Jt^i di^d^cdia^D iodra?a?di 

esd^odi rtgoii wdrtca todididi^d ddidca?j?di?^ ^idi 

dd 55037) ?S7)53.^0?J5dioii 7^ 

2.0. '^d diDdjas^d ©MortoSidd djaea?^ •ai^o&i 

did e5A?cS «5n7)aid&o;d ddid„ eoa ?jao^ dicSrtiod^odi 

®«A —J* Ct 

^?n9,di?^dd?doa?s7)oiiF do^d-^sl 

2 _s. C3 d?dd i^oiieii eSja^o^i^oji ^dojirtcys^c® 9 tj> dio 
^jaodi «5 n^did^d d?doj^ ^ojia®d5^>^ !?ja^diii 
|,?7a^J5i,^£)odiid jJod^do V3r<r dodotrsaojjs 

^a.. r\ |,??rsdow ^«afd asoiii??^ d?d ddrd a.F^o5i 9e)d 
?«od^dd dj®:;;^ eo x dc^a«ddodi djaOoji ^n^d 
d^<^33®q!'^cdidio eadd di^i^i (5®d?^odd^ci^ 9. 
(d)M*«o^Fd d^OjC^gWi 
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S.V. 5ii£5rtJoa?^oSo© dfrfd^siasDd jS?rfec)oi^F 

^ao^sjas^i^fystiS-sdc^F tio^tfjjsdcs j5?;ddo es 
rtioartoio - ^(^)rf3SFd S,erf^ddrf 

d© « c3as?^d?jl^do So 

' £.35. Sd J^actoSjai^rt ^adodi tSja ^djsdirf rtgodj 

«ad:di 3o;dirtodi ejSoa w u^odi 

ad'J^ws «5dM .^ioiodzS ;di«j3cdes?)e^i 

?3jasii^3d^od.5 ^ ^iio 

Li.. j3j 3^ SBeiad'^cd ao Sodes^je^Si tSjsai^^ad^odi todrte;^ 

^^OriacdJOWOa woaz37)0 3daiSd£®?ot^i 95 

odooarfiESfj 3d?^Oi udisdiii widrteji ods^jjad^odo 
iodsJi 

2.2.. ?j?;3o^s^rt KO^^a'a3S'ses|,ra'daow?i^30‘s^yr{ 

e ^odo^ w^odi ai^odi ^;3e3Sl?J&ra?*fi 2° 1*^)4 aajsaoso 
sdc^irfoio acja^rtdSiodi rtg^j iodoc>o wdrdoio SJ 

s^. ^jsesn'sft es^Podi ;d fid di^odi ?>d?ddJi'^ 

^ dM®o di^odj ^■sdradw ejn^aidaoid 

CO Os^ “ I® 

w«d8o^ oaoO'Sd^ e ■asL^d sj^^Jijess'sqs-s^od-iDrt w edo^ 
^des 

2.F. d?dd3 ^odo|,od3rtc5-3^£9 esesids!^ aoJ3ft(.5?>»y^ ^odi 

n’sds^JS?' ^jsoddo s? ejijsaiodod'5 dJsea^Jjsow© gd|,d 
^jsodi d3ea*odorj^o£®d^o adJWirias) d^rad^o 
j^di^Fdo djsaddiii 

fso. irsdoM a?de;5oww^ d^d?d ddFd j)dodo qs-ad^ dod 
^dd s^desdoc^' 35 rtodo^roddod^ ditSrioodi^odo 
diod M2,a%e®d:> «J :^^d ^il^ed^dra^zs-sodo^r 
et$jsdc9 

«;o. 5S?dDr^ dododd w ^t3,ed^d n^di?d^d fi«dd 

d ^d tfcOodidrt^ew^gys^^^fsraaodi 

;. fSDdidido ^jas^dodi iJja^tijaon «r 


V l 55*-*-4 
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a s^o^ejlses^es 

i5{s5d easiiSodi w !#««^d«i5 «Sii w jdoci 

• rtiodj^di^rtcid d?do;^ 

eJSt. e%^ d^daii e dicSrtoodrtoSo escdi 

df^escyaw^di «5 ?jz|,ed^d ddd!^ w^ri^^as^rt^otdi 
acrartdpod dl^di esveift o^hfi 

tfv. ^od 3o£0;§pod ts^diii cysd»*ij^'^^ ^ 

?u|^ed^d d^dort iisSoSo 3o?e5®od afddpod dfe^don 
doo^d^s'sD dtdodi^ dodoSi^orts^i w n^dotd^d 
?ii|j?d^d d?dd 

085. S50rta n«)E9^ dj3&3d 

diodJ^^d(dio djsa d^diii |,?y3dow d^ d?d 

ejfciKW'^ d^ded (d)drd j)ddo zp-s^i ;«ood^d djaz^F 

i?dF did 

V 

esL. T ojidod^ doddirt «?^ddd woady bad© 

e t?^dd S,?5i)dtdwd d?dd diiod e ??^d 

dd ddeeoo d?dd 

02 .. cdio doraa «j doj^^d d?dd d% vodasad e J^j^e 

djjoataacdor do^d'^^dcs d?ddo aojsOcdi OSid^d 
?;5U^d ^cBio 

oo. d 5?j8i^cdi^cdij^cd^djs<^z^ ddortoSja^d 

a5a<?cdi w do^jfSjsd (cs) dfdd 

Of. cda dpod^i Dj^ ^5?^ djs^cdjrttyc^cs 

aodOj docs (2(5)4^ ^cdosarv^j^odo s?^dd d?d e 
5?iid^d^ II 


Translation * 

1 . An obeisance to God Siva. A bow to Sambhu whose lofty head 
is beautiful c^ account of the chowry like moon and who is the prime- 
pillar to the beginning of the city of the three worlds. 

2-4. Hail 1 While glorious Tribhuvanamalla-deva was ruling his 
victorious kingdom with its increasing prosperity till the sun and die 
moon endure,— Tribhuvanamalladeva — the- asylum of all the iuiiverse, 
the Imd of the earth, the great lord of lords, the supreme Wd, the greaf 
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holy, the ornament of the race of Satyasraya and the ornament of the 
Qillukyas« 

4-6. Contaiiling many great and bright charitable persons praised 
by many in different ways, containing penance forests of great fame, 
containing, brave warriors shattering the pride of the mountain kings 
(Malavari bhuparam darpamurod-ikkuva) the country of Palasuge is 
beautiful like the desire-yielding tree. 

"6-7. That country was ruled over by many kings having conquered 
the worst enemies of his earth. Were these kings ordinary ones? 

7-8. In that such dynasty : Lord Kdvadeva was killing the enemy 
kings, was protecting the terror-stricken when they fell at his feet, . . . 

Sivachiita Vira Permadi was adorable to the earth .... 

9. His brother, famous on earth, of pure conduct was Vijayadeva. 
What king on earth equals him ? 

10. His son was king Jayakesi praised on the earth. He bore the 
earth on his right arm. It was not so protected by any king in former 
times. 

11. That king thus ruling the earth by the power of his right arm, 
protecting the enemy kings, who submit him, conquering the enemies 
who opposed him by their pride of valour and was ruling (peacefully) 
in entertainments of happy conversations, the King, who had obtained 
favour of Go d .... the emperor of Konkana (/Con^unn O/ici^mucirti), 
praised by the devotees of Hara, the emperor on the throne of renuncia- 
tion {^ yn^ n-stmhnaana chohrcLVCLfti), etc., the titles which he obtained. 

13-15. And— Like the adament to God Indra, like . . . to 

AUlanka Rama, like the great lustrous eye to the lord of Girija (Parva^), 
like Partha (Arjuna) to King Papdu. like Karna to the Sun G^. He 
great, Vijradeva, the great meritorious, was born to king Jayakeii, who 
had conquered the earth. 

15. And in Hulambi seventy in the country of the holy Ksatreya . . 

15-17. Manigundage was always beautiful excelling. • ^ 

the earth with its flower lakes fed by mountain spri^ satisfying the 
eye, combined with the groves of trees bearing fruits and flowers, 
flowing canals and immeasurably vast forests. 

17. The line of ascetics, the holders of all ... . was thus : 

18-19. Sivalakti shone forth to the eye like a desire-yielding tree 
the seekers of shelter in him. He was living there with a pomp which 
Mid, “ O Madana. (God of love) conc^ ypur pnde, don t be proud ot 
ywr indtsctetkin henceforth 
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19-20. TThs great ascetic Sivalakti the wnament to the earth, the 
mperor of religion, the enemy to the pride of Snmra (The God love), 
versed in all the lores, the beautiful (moon) .... to the ocean 
of good conduct .... 

21-22, The son of this great sage, praised by the words at his lotus 
feet, possessing all greatness, possessing all pomp, with his firm mind and 
pure actions, possessing .... next world, possessing virtues, was 
praised by the people on earth .... 

23. Who will equal him in prowess and pomp ? . . . . 

24. The great sage, . . . , having attained in penance in the vicinity 
of that great sage, having defeated Kantu (the God of love) .... 

25- 26. To Chandrabhushana the best anr ong sages, who was the desire- 
yielding tree resorted to the earth, whose auspiciousness, religious 
observances, and maintenance was praised by ascetics, and who was 
praised by men and Gods along with the lord of Girija (Parvati) .... 

26 

26- 27 

28-29. When that great sage Chandrabhushana was asking God for 
his eternal happy sleep after doing his duty and becoming famous . . . 

30. The merchants of the place assembling spoke, “ To select a man to 
own the holy throne and also the wealth we must give a garland of flowers 
in the trunk of an elephant. The man round whose neck the garland is 
put by the elephant will be his successor.” The sage resented this . . . 

31-32. The Settis of four towns, . . . . and from the Patils, the 
devotees, Kavanasetti, the son of . . . . setp .... according to 

the promise 30 houses and hundred-fold .... Koyalidas with great 
joy. 

33. A bee in the lotus of the feet of Hara, from the store of virtues and 

firm lustre he was styled the incarnation of merits, the man of pure conduct 
. . . . was famous. 

34. These and the gardeners .... having united out of respect 
(for the sage) gave him thinking that he was equal in beauty to God of 
love, an. invitation with great pomp. 

35- 36. How great are the three hundred people of Ugilra ? Having 
obtoned .... they do ... , Having found the underlying 
principle of giving honour to the worthy .... they go to the end 
df this vow. 

36- 37. They worship the pair of of Ugur^vara out of dey{Aion« 
The three hundmi of l^ilra^ the resort of innumerable viriues «re 
d^kted . . , . 
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37”40. They are famous on the face of this earth with the pride of 
beauty of lusty Ananja (God of Love), with their good conduct and truth- 
fulness, with their charitable deeds done enthusiastically, with their great 
prowess . . . . , and noble on account of many reasons .... 

4M3 

43-44. The noble minded Chavunda Gamunda is praised by the 
people on earth on account of his great lustre, his mode of speech and 
action, fame for his good conduct, his valour, . . . . , purity 
attained in looking to the welfare of others, 

45. Thus all these devotees .... in the houses of merchants 
throwing into the background the audience all at the order of Chandra- 
bhQshanadeva, .... 

45-48. Hail ! On Wednesday the eighth day of the latter half of Pushya 
of the Cyclic year Dundubhi the 16th year of glorious Jayakesideva, 
Kaliyuga Samvatsara being 4289 for the reason of Uttarayana Saihkraihaaa 
Chavund& GSvund® having washed the feet of Chandrabhushanadeva, 
the pr^eptor of Jayat^si of Manigmdage the hero of the three worlds 
{tri-bhuvana vira), with the pouring of water granted six matters of land 
to the west of tamarind grove .... 

48-50. And on the full-moon-day of Falguna of the cyclic year 
Rudhirodgaii the hundred people of Manigundage having washed the 
feet of that Chandrabhushanadeva granted all the money .... 
with the usual pouring of water for the holiday of Chaltra. 

50- 51. And the 504 people of Manigundage, having washed the ieet 

of Oxandrabhushanadeva granted with pouring of water all the 
money . . • -for the holiday of Chaitra. 

51- 52 The amount of his share and all his acquisitions in future were 
granted to ChandrabhQshanadeva by Kavanada Vinayaka with the pounng 
of water after washing his feet. 

52- 53. And the three hundred people of Mugada granted hoga to 
Chandrabhushanadeva, etc., for the holy (pavitra) holiday. 

53- 54. And the three hundred people of Huppovadayavugara granted 
hoga to Chandrabhiishana, etc. 

54. And the three hundred people of Nuggiyahalli granted hoga to 

Qxandrabhflshanadeva, etc. t l l i 

55. Ai^ the three hundred people of Satti granted hoga for the holy 
holi^ to CiandrabhashanadSva, etc. 

56. And the three hundred people of NirusSgara granted hoga, etc. 
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57- 58. TTius the people of other villages having come to see the 
celebrations of the holiday, having seen it, and having eaten the food*- 
favour of the dirty — , the leaders in the seventy villages granted hoga 

* for the welfare of their house, line and living. 

58- 60. 'The thousand people . . . ^ from nand-gopq;, Sonnalige>a- ^ 
pura, Vijayapura, etc., having come to see the holy holiday and being 
happy at the sight of the observance promised the yearly grant of a Visa 
per hera (i.e. one gunny bag of 32 seers of corn), a visa on every animal 
load, to Chandrabhushanadeva having washed his feet and pouring Water. 

- 61. And the oilmen guild of Manigundage granted to Chandra- 
bhdshanadeva with the pouring of water one tablespoonful of oil for each 
oil-mill operation and one tablespoonful of oil for a had to be sold by 
the outsiders (here). 

62. Know with delight the three hundred as the protectors of the 
seeker of shelter, the bees at the lotuses in the form of the feet of Hara» 
and Hari, and the matchless heroes on the earth. 

63. For the (observance of the) holiday in Chaitra one part, for the 
(observance of the) holy parva (holiday) so many parts, and a part to 
Sc kali were granted to Chandrabhushanadeva with the pouring of water — 
having washed his feet. 

64-65. And the hero Binnaya nayaka the humble setfi of Manigundage 
granted to Chandrabhushanadeva, having washed his feet, with the pouring 
of water of a piece of land .... Kambas in area, beyond the 
tamarind tree, adjoining the lake near his grant land. 

65. Hail ! On Monday the 13th day of Sravana the dark fortnight 
Prajdpati Samvatsara the 36th year of the glorious Vira-Jayak§ii of the 
glorious Kadamba race when 42% years of the Kaliyuga had passed. 

66. Narasimha Pattavardhana obtained from Kala-mahadevi at the 
time of her observance of a religious vow .... a paddy land bringing 
in an income of four cart-loads of paddy, below the lake of Kuru^a of 
Manigundage. 

67- 68. This land was brought of his four sons Mahadevapa his brother, 
his brother Tlkayya, and his brother Vishnudeva, by Achayya and 
Tippaya the sons of Bommaya Joshi of Manigundage. 

68- 69. Tippave the wife of Tippayya renounced her claim in favour 
of her brother-in-law Achayya for the debt her husband had incurred iiito. 

69- 70. The boundaries of this land: To the east the road of 
Huppuvalii, to the north the road to HuppuvaHi ; to the south tableland 
to ^e north Araliya-godde ; to the west the risinif ground 
^K^jiidamkola (lake). 
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71- 72. That Achaya, having received from ChandrabhOshanadeva the 
worshipper of the glorious Gramesvara God of Manigundage, a sum of 
Lolddya priyasraheya gadyana 52, granted to purchase gift to Giames- 
var^eva the land within these four boundaries, and the house of two 
oJnts (?)■ outside the house of Aluga with the present and future incomes 
and also with all the increase. 

72- 73. Hail ! On Vaddavara the fifth day of the dark half of Magha 
BhSva Samvatsara the 39th year of the glorious V!ra-Jayake^ideva of 
the 'glorious Kadamba race when 4299 of Kaliyuga had passed. 

74-76. From the land obtained by Ilvarabhatta from the prosperous king 
of Bommanhalli, the land bringing in an income of nine cart-loa^ of paddy 
the two parts of ... . and the fallow land near it, its boundaries 

to the east the road adjoining the village Bommanhalli and the rising 
ground adjacent to it, to the south the brook to the north of Bommanhalli 
and the cart road coming from the boundary ; the western boundary 
the fallow land of Kariya Ramanna and to the north the land of Yallana- 
halli its southern boundary .... 

77. In the boundary of the house near that land the back yard marked 
by boundary stones on the east and west, to the south and north. 

78-79. Chandrabhushanadeva having paid a sum of Priyasriya Gadyana 
pmchased of Isvara-bhatt-opadhyaya the house and the land with the 
present and future income and also all its accompaniments. The purchase 
money was advanced out of charity by Kuriyaggana, and Hulugula 
Kallamma. 

80. On Thursday the 5th day of the first fortnight of Sravana Dhitu 
Samvatsara the second year of Vajradeva of the glorious Kadamba race. 

80-81 . The Brahmans of Manigundage, who had the right of main- 
tenance granted a tank of the name of . . . Haranya .... to 

increase the income of that Siddhe4vara gramadeva like the maintenance of 
the Brahmins, to Chandrabhushanadeva the preceptor of SiddhSivara 
of that place. 

82. Like the maintenance of the Brahmins, the right of a share in the 

income was granted to the Brahmins taking it to be the right of Chandra- 
bhushanadeva. And the three hundred people of Manigundage granted 
the crop for the observance of the Chaitra performance of the glorious 
•SiddhsSvara God. . ^ . .. 

83. The five hundred and four granted to SiddhSsvara one haga for 
each group of twenty and one haga for a holy observance ; and granted 
one^hana .... 

84. The four hundred granted the right df <me Visa on every hero 
of betel-leaves. Devayya and Chandayya. 
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No6 

Miogundi biscriptioa of Jayakesi 111 

Inscription originally from Mingundi, Dharwar Taluqua, now lying 
in the Museum of the Karnatak College, Dharwar. Deciphered by 
Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

n. 

£S 

j. ^ dosn>«>i su'S^FcTi) 

tp'SlS'S 

ysdJcrfc)ri£sa,tdioddo 

V. 332,4?odj3oi3?5dort tJaaSiwO 

85. StfOt3;3,?|^F3‘3dOWdO ddi 

4.. t? di5^d^o^dri^ swtd ^di 

L. d'^a?t3?d(doo didc^^diF^od^^otSjSo w^ids^^ 

a?lot^^di doSiOdda ko 

e;. ujsS^tddao da^dada ud^ ^^jsrtddjs^ro ddaa^o n 

F. tsowjsftjed dJssSto^dao^^ds^odd djs^odao 

Idda iA^^aro da^da;:? 

oo. i;5D.iod^aria9-3rtdA4A^ tjJdd |,tOtdrTOs!A?« 

da^’d dJdcS^ dat^aod 

on. dotSaadda^ic^FO ^aod4A?t3j?Fd^o ii ttdsradasi^it^oiiao 

dti^dsaddAdaiAf^^r dodd 

O.S. i3(do ddd>:>'!?^do^5^(dao n^da^rid a^t^Fd dadou 

dl^c9 ^dcda»oii dii t»^dagF doddoiladtd dao 

na.. d^^ dae$daodddo3gFd^d,^F dacSriaoddoSaou di^es 

oiodjadii dOj>f ty® 

ov. vs<iit «5?tsri3®o^^ dotidad3®o®^S i^?iA,?daort 

t^s^oaJa jiatjS ijo 
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cm. 




at,. 


nv. 


nr. 


30. 


30. 


33. 


3V. 







cScrfi jjo8i^ 

^2S^2Jor1^jS)^j^ 11 ^ ^ 

tJ^esortefSD^dzSjs'^ 


Wf^rtdo |,e5i«*aSi^icjo ^c5?orf,rfio 

cSsfiSOTris;* o ^ eSjso 

Sc5\wj^oiioi^o II sill «5^2«^^^rt.icsdij^?;^d^ ds'^'ddrf^ao 
sdJiooqSo-s d s?KcS 

?ioa,#aiio ^^^dS,ert^o^Koii sSdodio 

d5rss'3dod||j,F^?^rt)^5'3e3‘3?^?^gj3f jp-ji^^^o doddd^^o 

ddj3?dFodd 

'S^z^od^(d)do ddjara E^jsSij^doii jpljdjcs'syado 

tfj3?dt?^eSd Ssoo^jp-3,, 


«^2^djt,^s^^^'4m'srS^di3o^^<djSFdaoo ^io j 

sjJti^d ?^is^o?ra OTi^ddo dofo^^ja? 

Ji.. ^f^yaddio^o II ^ddiwon do-a 

?S^ da tjia 5w d ^ s'a 

■ss.. ^^?d^cdad^?<da M-aaSa (do«)ddja^a ^oo^ 

dz^da^do zra^ dda^dd^dSo^o 

odaadao ^a 

jey* oass^d^ oa^datscJa^^Fo Jd^sa?qya^o8ja^an 

dil^ dca 

jsr. cdiadascraMd cyaaSa5iaoftiJja^Ofcdarta^oo&»es8c3a 

crfi 5 >e 2 i 5 S ?iJ9a W9 „aiSoz3 ”* 

y »»-4 
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;3£|jOii#?2i jSe^djji! s5^;;i&j3S?-3^^ ^S^sjjiozSjae^ 

&.(-;. oiic5^^ai?«i t5?d?jatta3ie;)^^i^?a^siodi^?^ is'saoj 

^02;^^ srss^jfSow^crfjsds?'*' 11 a^dwaio^eSiff^^, 

a.^. 3!j’S3j055‘s«^ t^jaa^ep'srtjSja^i ;3j3r{cOo;!iir(oo ?iicjiSdodo 

ij3?^0F 

aa.. 3^ do II e J^drf 2|j3{^2i3;ici2y323-3odoFd^>o3ioiodrazSii 

3^<^t^3ii^FS:^rt3'^^3id|,Feoij3>3;j5;odi ?io 

av. ;5J25i)^crfiW^F;i?iaDc;J^di^r6o;iJSC^r;^3^E^rds-soT^6?^^ a? 

oiJS^Fzrsaio^rD^ II ;^rf3j#^oii ©e^ 

ass. rfojjssdoSjs^ows^ ;^;^^diF;:i2i2io?;isq5gzSja^s sis^or^js 

93j ?3 ;iJ3^ ;do2»sdJ3sjo:^ 

ai.. Va3'S)^2is>”3;Si?so<??^ ^^jaez^^isii^Fs^cdidodlff'soi^sSs ^ 

^js^F3^aodj3dor!?*cdo.^sid ^ ^ 

aa. siio ;§5ari^25^ ;3?^^tSii ^2|^3i^dsii |,ecdj|,«cdJ3S)?jcdJ3 

cSjjOis siossosdss^od jp's 3j^ .^esi^F 

aw. dJ^cds S,e'do©?r3 su^Siodirtcs qS;ii^FS)0 dess's 2? 

^■scdsF 

a?', ^^ciojjo i3D^^ T^-ssijacig^ aa^^cdj3??>»5i^!:i?io w-saoowO 

rfjs^sid 

VO. "tfo 4!®raFfido atSojso Tino^z'^iO's ?j^^o 

3:5^0 Ti'i^Q^o ?o;dssrfcdso 

VO- 3ds^di^3^ad/3^gF 

?jrf^Si\F €)?«J3>0l§:d ^^o^ .'23-3acOW€> 

3dd 

V3. 'I ^i^ssdoSo s^2^j3^?iOidi ip^jia^-dcso 

1^25^0 200 

va. ois?5stt^?Fa«iF^?j2g^F^^^;3i i^osrahdo© is-saSouO ;^cya 

^_s?2i ^-^IjF^^-asiodao^ji^aci^cSo 

f5-3?r3d^^£3o!oo II ©rfj3cS^^3^dq56 ^ja?ri ^Sjio n ts^cao 
55a c5*? si d jS^ji^sra^ cdio ^a?ca 


vv. 
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vaj. ^eE^rtrfoss-srtjrtcs^cjjJiSjsJo 

^c^o II ?i;dii^i3j3^r{£9 cS’so'i^o 

Vi.. ^di^‘3^F;Si;3rf ?3‘3ej^o?jdicdio 

0^0 sdoXij^odi sjfe^esrts?oz3;?r{oo II 

Vi.. ?irtdr4s?o;^^;5odzlii ^i^id?i;diS^Fq5 n-s^l 

^^?id^?3|^Fdi ?^0^drtG§^d4^^^aJia 

vej. ?ij3^^Fd2o^ rfi>lrtV3^c§'^^^d!d^do^Fcdi ^rtdoii rfocd 

rliod?^ ?3D^;^Fd as's^ 

vr. wjjao rl^icaao ^SjataocshO ^icSsdJejeScBo^i^si 

ida ;i?joq3's:d^d;3s?o II 

350. ^©odi^rtsio;i:^do v.fi£;ej ?;)oaoa‘3aaiJ3r\ ^55e)doM 

Srfi3^ |,?a?dwcd:i#?l>:3?;i sds^Frf r 

35n. cdio;irio^:^drf e|j^aaoi5^ s. ^^t^:>sysddocSi tsoii 

’dcdo^wi 

35J). 3oja©oii rfoc^diorfj^cdioi 3ojld sjO^ 

d:^^ rtgoSjs*^ 

35s^. fi wo^oc^so^odo io^rasjc^irfra ^jsts^^ja'sSi Sjort 

ee®;^ a sSoa^ aojses^ sooa 

35V. aii^s^a^oaoc a?5cdi a^doiid 

a^^oj-i So^e; aa^ara a?5cdi aoSja^^i 

3535. wa doda^ ao&a warts^a s^acS’ssJ^^ 

aa^S w eoVcda ^ra^aa^sj&s^s-ariaaiao aacSriao 

35fc.. a?^ ad2?J3?ria ^s^Sa aa?acS;^l^iaa 

oSa^^^ao ^OTifi "a^a ^^^i^l^oiaao 

352.. aaaa^srsrs oSaeai^tij^tScSorls^a wcjSae^da^ac^FjSdaaao 

©ad aart frad(o5ac9')aeaa^*i^o ;^aa 

asey. o8J»ao^aa?t» ©ao!^ ^ja^oJa ^oiasjjSoo ricy^ca 05035 

aao ^jaW^ ^odaaao ^jao 

355 '. aa d^aapo ooa.ej^oia ojaaadoa^dd oo 

rtadaa-addoa; aow^jO^crfaao 
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h-o. «s^c>cdr1;>odi^od^ d^rv 

djs^rtcs jSrtascQ esodj^o aqs-a 

i.n. t^F^rto soodd^U^eSjlj^fFn^d'^o sdi & odo era re's dcwd’^o 

|,e^y^^diW©?JC5■^?i_^,^3edd qreers 

s^^F'do sdjsa dd^Fjddo?^© d^FOT•qr^dei36^d53^^ 

iay^doii «5#odo^ ?j?do 

i^a.. odi ^dddoiodd cdaexflOocd ad^oi^eaSj^ ^?id tfJoacre 
ooajo ® 05 d 

1. v. srBtfoa^o dojsddjSodooSotO'ao ddJodd^SodJ 

dja^odo wodaw wdrtwa «j^oa^o daja 

6.M. dd^Soda oSaSdbao ddadoi zsz^z^Oo wdrtoo di^d dfd 
T?03a^ 3d?^e;a ?j2»;^ii d^ddr 

i-i.. oovo^oda ^^d?iod^dd e'sl.F^dacy^d^sa rt5da^^d 
doda oioae^dde^do djsad 

h-z.. d^esd d^eSddao daeSriaodr^oda ep-ad;? 

I^odaao djscSoda woda^Sl^odaao ^jscldi^l^odaao 

Lu. ifda^l^odaao daaa^d'srv R'3?j;^Fda w:^^d 

dah^js^rica drtdsStyasa 

1- F. oda^^ ©oda ^tee®oi^ dddao sS^dan 

^radoeald?^^ |,?a?dd^d?d d 

s-o. drd F^oda ddadod^dd ^Soda ^^ssaaa da n dz^srad 
doda dac§riaodj^oda ^j|,dao^d^ d 

2. n. ^za^ciod ?r^dari'^a ca’acraodaEszfmja^sdqraodada ^edddjaz2 

ri^a “daeea d w^oda^ori_ 

2- 9. ^a ddeaaad d^«7aded^d da^s^a a^dadf^araqr^odada 

daadadd ddadod^ drididi^oda zS^d 

ZA. {»z;$l^da ■aoddda daaa^;3a>h ddaj^z^^daodda doda 
«3^ad^e9o^d,o3jaes5«)aodaoa ed \ mt 

2.V. diSdod diatdao szrad desaj^adao i?jaotaaa|^oda «uoda 
aSjao^ asiad^tlodao i^jaoda dz|(^zdd rig »o 
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ajM. ar rtg sooa v rtg aooa a. 

^:>r^€.A^rl£9 rig s>oa a. si>o 

2 .L. a ofi^o 3oa# ssDdfi ;Sjjde3'ar\disi^ j^n-sFjp-BddosB’sd 

dodo ^js^do 11 ddo^ 

2.1.. s^ljdioi^do d^dow^^oSosdotoy^ ^ tp-sdcdoo aoefts^ddoi^ 
^?didd;sSD'3fSo3oodo wd^ddo n 

2.ej. |,?a?dd^tS?d ddrd r^oio ado 

dod^dd O^^?odo ^^2rs§od;^a-3?^ MdaDddo 

a.r. do djscdoFr^sdcsdooo'dosad ^c^^^o3j3s^o 
efuodoclj^cdo sSd^ ^0 

ero. ao^ofija^cdo o'sao^SS^ ^do?yartdd ^ja^aoiSI^ 

■aoSddo dooso^sran docSrtoodi^cdo 

isn- wjd^^d dohdjs^rics d^i^s^cs'seocdo^ ;§jsol3 

?^(doo^cdoo tS^do 11 ^€)oioortdo 

eyj. d^do vjie;ey dodocrsacdoetri ^^^-sdow SdiS^ ^ea{d 
tjojoij^lidtd ddFd nt-dodo doodotfidod^dd 3^!^ 
wado'^ 

era,. auddodo ^nr^crscdoasdotf^od^jsad ^c^^l^tdjs'do 

docSKoodi^odo t^j3?ridd,s|So s^cld 

erv. idl^ odo d^deScSeioodo^ ^odo^ 

dOvftdcalo^ca e-ododo^do ad^o ts^do..,, 

eras. dooocTsfs jidosrsrid^ aSjs^d Lt^cdoo ddodeoo 

^jowi^oeaoo ddodcsdon ^es/osSad'^ 

ert. d LeScOoo wdrtoo ^jaowd adora?joaoo do.rjdeJo we^od 
r?^od5ido?j?doc3j3'ff'^d rtoz^o&oo io^eooii d^dsj^o 

era., ddds^oa^ olnadd^ ddooqicrso dS^dFdFdad;33,cd ass^ 
odjso tsiiodoi ^aos n 

Translation 

1-5. Hail I Victory and prosperity 1 May Par^vanathS give us 
the desired objects as long as the sun, the moon, and the stars 
mdure. ... 
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S-S. The ocean with its great roar, with its waves caused on account 
of the whirling fish escaping from the clutches of crocodiles and serpents, 
encircled with great pomp Jambudwipa spreading over all the quarters 
as if it attained great religious merits, 

8-11. The country of Kuhtala is shining like the waving hair 
of Bharata Laxmi beautified by crest jewel shining near the Meru 
mountain, and appears beautiful like the gold necklace of the kings of 
Jambudwipa encircled by the ocean, praised by the people on earth. 

11- 12. The famous Palasige province, the house of happiness to the 
people, is seen, with its cities, towns, villages and hamlets like the 
dallying lotus. 

12- 13. The city of Manigundage, beautiful like the crest jewel to the 
circle of this famous Palasige country, was thus pompous ; 

13- 15. The goddess of that town had for her hair the walls of 
lapis lazuli, had for her eyes the lotus-like windows, had for her upper 
garment the fluttering banners, .... the Jain temples, had for her 
ear ornament the blue lotus-like .... had for her round face the 
reflection in the ditch (surrounding the fort wall) .... 

16-18. The reflections of herds elephants moving in the streets of 
that city in the brightly polished marbles of the walls of rows of houses 
appeared like the painted elephants. 

19- 20 The God of love was happy in that city on 

account of the arrows of eyes on the bows of eyebrows of Yavana 
ladies .... 

20- 21. That city is the abode of the Goddess of beauty. Its 
description is impossible even for I^esha (the serpent lord) with his many 
tongues ; what can people do with their one tongue ? 

21- 22. The lord of the city, the ocean to jewels with best 
characteristics .... earth, and the moonlight to the night-lotus, 

22- 24. The brave king Permadi, whose feet were worshipped by 
water of rays proceeding from the jewels set in the crowns of kings, who 
was beautiful on account of the dancing creeper of his fame in all the ten 
quarters, who was like the black cobra to the proud inimical kings, who 
was famous for the valour of his arms and who was very kind, shone 
forth. 

24-26. To him the ocean of the army of the enemy appeared like the 
sea-water in the cavity of hands of Agastya born in a pitcher, which was 
wonderful like the ocean whose water was scattered by the wheel 
(of Vishnu) when killing the great crocodile .... 

His brother, 
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26-28. It is wonder In this world that he alone Is the hero, the sun to 
victory, who kept safe in the cage of his arms the lady earth of the enemy 
kings, and the goddess of heroism .... 

28-30. The Lady Fame of Jayakesi Is laughing with a remark that 
can that Moon be equal to me? For, he is first swallowed by Rahu, 
then disgorged by him in a cough and then he is worn on the head by 
God Sankara. So he is a coward .... 

30- 31. The goddess of heroism, having subdued the multitude 
of kings surrounded on the field of battle, restored to the post of the 
arm of Jayakesi the abode of the Goddess of Victory. 

31- 32. Manikyapura is shining in the country protected by the 
brave king Jayakesi, and is superior to the best of cities of Indra 
(Surapati). 

33. The genealogy of the preceptors of the Jaina temple of the 
city : 

33- 34. Ekaviryacharyar is meritorious, very learned, belongs to 
Yapaniya Samgha, is worshipped by the world and is the moon to the 
ocean of wonder-working power. His son, 

34- 37, Is it necessary to praise .... the best among sages, who 
is the very ocean of kindness, who is firm in his religious observances, 

. . . . His disciple. 

37-39. Is Bahubali the best among ascetics, the lord of religious 
observances an ordinary man ? Bahubali — the mirror to the line of the 
famous Yapaniya (Samgha), . . . , the saffron mark to the Kameya 

Gana, the powerful arm in the matter of protection of religion, and the 
ornament to the Lady of Learning. 

39-42. The great sage Bahubali-siddha-saiddhantik-anta is the 
first among the religious observers, he is modest, he has thousands of 
thickly set branches, his knowledge is the foliage, he is a man of good 
conduct, . . . . , he is prosperous, his wealth is his fame, . . . . , 

42-44, The earth is the flower lake, the moonlight and sunshine are 
the water people are the aquatic beings, .... 

The local lord of that Manikyapura country ; 

44- 45. Tippogonda the foremost in the Kanuga line is wise, learned, 

. . . . and of incomparable merit. 

45- 46. The four cities in the PalasIge country are shining like the 
four Purusharthas in the four oceans j the four Samayas, and the four 
Yugas. 

47. The towns there are such : 
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47- 48, The pomp of the city of Manikyapura lies m its people engaged 
in giving four kinds of alms, well behaved, praised by the three jems, 
intent on the welfare of others. 

48- 49. Manigundage with its thousands of jewels, with its fame 
spreading to the ends of the four quarters, with its virtues and merits, 
is shining on earth like the Mohana mountain with its wreath of jewels. 

50-62. Hail ! From the twelve paddy land at Mani- 

gundage of Isvara Pattavardhana of HuH, who obtained it of Jayakesi on 
Monday the 7th day of the dark half of^ Chaitra in Yuva Saihvatsara the 
9th year of the prosperous (reign of) Sivachitta JayakeUdeva when 4288 
years of Kaliyuga had passed Tippagavunda the local lord (Patil) of 
Manigundage, Satayya Masanlsetti, Chinnagelka Ketasetti, and all the 
worldly people having got consent of that Isvara Pattavardhana and his 
son Nara (yana) deva, and having purchased of them at a cost of 1205 
Lokkiya priyasraha Gadyana the land of the Khandis at the south 
western comer of Bammonahalli, Pangarige .... with its ownership of 
every kind, and the house 14 cubits length in its neighbourhood bounded 
by the backyard of the house of Chaundana on the west, on the boundary 
on the west .... on the north, granted free of taxation, with all 
obeisance and with the pouring of water to prosperous Bahubali Siddhan- 
tideva having washed his feet for the .... sorts of worship, for the 
partial repairs and for the purpose of giving food to ascetics on the aus- 
picious day of the conjunction of Sankranti and Vyatlpata Thursday the 
10th of the dark fortnight of Chaitra Yuva Samvatsara of the Saka era 1 138. 

63-65. The boundaries of the land : — 

From Navaluru the brook, with the lake of Innasettl to the south of 
cart track going to the tank, the plain of Suli with the tank on the west 
from the rising ground on the east of that land, and with the meadow of 
the land of P§|llara Devanna on the north of the land which is to the west 
of the rising ground on the east. 

66-69. Hall ! On Thursday the 8th day of the bright fortnight 
of Kartika, Isvara Samvatsara the 1 140 the year of the ^aka era at the 
time of the meritorious story telling of Nandisvara-parva the citizens 
of the four cities and Bhavlsetti of Manigundage Doniya Bammasetti, 
Kotisetti, Lakshmlsetti and Kemmisetti and chiefly the Thousand 
granted .... Visas on every load (heru) of leaves to the Jain temple 
of the city within the boundary of that place. 

69-76. Hail ! On Vaddavara (Monday) the first day of the bright 
half of Vailakha, Vishu Samvatsara the 9th year of prosperous Kadamba 
Sivachitta Vira Vajra-deva, the holders of Vritti land of Manigupdi^je 
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Sachchidananda-swami. Narayana-bhatta Avadhani, Kesava Kuji, 
Narasimhabhatta, Kuru . . . . ra Lakshayya, Vasudeva Upadhyaya the 
son of Sevanuru Mailarabhatta, Paduvayya of Muruga, Devanabhatta of 
Hagaratage, the chief among all the Vritti holders, with the idea that he 
should not walk on foot for fear of sin to be incurred in that, after the 
Parane according to the rituals of Brahmins, having accepted (purchased) 
the feet worship of one Honna, granted free of tax 9 Khancji paddy 
land of Siddhesvara, 4 khandi land of Gramesvara, 3 Khandi land of 
Bhojage^vara, and 3 Khandi land of the city Jinalaya, in all 19 Khandis 
of land under cultivation. 

78-81. Hail! On the auspicious day of the solar eclipse falling on 
Sunday the new moon day of Vaisakha, Vishu Samvatsara the 9th 
year of prosperous Kadamba Sivachitta Vira Vajradeva, the fifty families 
of Manigundage Tadkoda Soisetti, Ummachiyea Senisetti, Haddala 
Kallisetti, Halamgereya Ramisetti, Somisetti and Kallisetti of Nurusa- 
gara, chiefly these people granted spoon of oil to the Jain temple of that 
place. 

82-84. Hail ! On the auspicious day of the conjunction of Uttarayana 
Samkranti day in the dark half of Pushya Dundubhi Samvat- 

sara, the 16th year of prosperous Kadamba Sivachitta Virajayakesideva 
when 4288 years of Kaliyuga had passed, the local lord (Patil) 
. . . . Kanura .... of Manigundage granted one mattarof 

meadow in the south eastern corner of his land to the city Jain temple. 

85-86. The boundaries of this land : To the south of the mound on the 
long boundary of Chunda gaunda to the east of the tamarind trees of 
Holaba, to the north of the lane going to the village of Kanagile on the 
western boundary, and to the west of the lane going to Nirusagara. 

87, Whoever takes away the grant made by himself or another is 
born a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years. 


No. 7 

Hallihala Inscription of Chatta 

The inscription is from Hallihala, in the Dharwar District. Deciphered 
by Mr. S. M. Karajgi and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 


y I35--6 
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wojo^oaSfi^rfd awoSooDt^^s?^ i aia6-srfc>c^«?^do 
;^o;ijrfife;^oo^do^aoe»odido i 

s^. S,?rfi3i^oi^o-«)WOM5ia'3?45j^^?s^?idaiiaoc5‘3v^->|,aidiFii ;^ii 
ajrtwio aiedo3ai^c3‘S|)0 

V. 4 a?d^|,jS ?) arfa^oci^td^d 

35. ttsJsijasJFarJ^K^t^ ? s^do ? wdo j4^F?^d 

cdio ?iao33F ^?a?dan'^c;;5do 

t,. diodiio dij^cda d.j?{^dio 

d^d^o Zodj^^oijo Sc)oa3d (s)) (sj's ?) d 

2 .. OJdodo ?Sj3e^?3:a^3^^ #j5?d's^di^di«'do 

«o tiff's ejSow^o rtjat^Fdd^o tSja?5^ffs^d 

V. ^ doejoJid^ao^dodFcSo ^JoqSostso ii do ti daoqSji 
wrij^oai Krt^ djsddJ rt^cad^s a^sl^Feodo 

T. dii^O (rfdgj) wdo^dsidc^c^^SitiJiosK (td ?') ^ 

rt^'?*' II ^ H ai^di# cssdd cfJdoFd d.raart3o 

no. ^ t3so&^i^?)doddo ddd ffs^cd.iosdi:;Sidj3fe^ cssddoo 
djsi^dfls^W^do djsfd^ d^di^ij3l^«!ja5?*“ 

on. 6 j 3 ^sre?oddjs? d?acdo ^js^oi ^jstoaodio 

II d II w dddof^ood.>tg^a(doc3sdi^aod d^dotda 
II do II 

(\s. tSfdo ss^d dodd^do isssdo dartdidasa ssh^wd^F 
qssdo diojij^^ddja^d a?do ^3^g^d.i?i?a 

n».. ^d^d^cysdo ti s^ n ds^odoo^s|,df5«)ddortdddo^3^FO 
i3|jOrt dJ3 (djs ?) dFd diowodd m^o3j» 

ov. tSja^dt^F? trsossddjs^^tjjjsdddoo dsfsedod djsdo 
do d«oSa dsO'^?3,^?d^j8?rto d5)?^6«J0 ffs*^ 

035. ' (dodo d^^(o:ioqSd<3dO tdtdod^osscss^oSjd n t5 t^d^d 
di(^od da^ds^^dd^^ ii ;^ji 
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ni.. cs^cdicrfjirra 

rfs'sOtft j;5o^?js'3i ?pci 

i?K^^5So.a^ rf^s ri'saj^odiots? rfiaSjs? 

joodjjrlt^F dj33jrtiC9ao 

oey. ^?d3C^ajaq5-3^o3jsv'*' n h ;iido 

Of. s-saoi^^ ^r<^3§o?jo zS?;i^?)^c5o 

11 ^ II ^ ^ ^ 

JO. oa^o ws^oeSrtd 5-30rto di^;5ir(o^^o^Fda^'^Ferf dcfiio 
M ^ 0 Sri ci sS ts 0 eS sSi : i, F 

JO. ;Soartdil^ ^aitSF sisoSfSo 

i:lj3?S#??jOd^cx3oFO ?Je5 4l^;^^^ci?jowdjs 

jj. ^odiosra'^do ii siiidaoiSo WcS^'s^^rSed^Jido 
rfjaad 3§o4l2^tisior<?a^ 

ja.. ^oc^o;doiJ3fa«)oi3 ^^ojSjsfrfcSja^xiacS'scSjsod.i 

cTsaeoSi^j^.^^ sijsaodoo 

jv. do dddj3”,^^;^|gOd>5 doori^-^jjd-i n ^o n di«3 

o5jas^^^|,d.rt,?dd ^sScdoo ;doa‘3a?§l^ 

jai. ;5c)t)o ^ErfcSja^^Jrti^FaoddEldo do^oiodsjjri'fs; di^?o3i 

SidsododE^^O II II 

ji.. wo d^do^E^o^^^da^o soediwoEa^dSF^dja^^'d^cSi^o^'i 
d^ajaoSo dcd^odio |,e5«)did?do rio 

J2.. es^^o'sorio ?j3dd(ddt|jdod.inc)daoaod s-sd^^diisc^^^ 
?y3dodja?dw^do^?iJdd ss^ 

j«;. do2(Sdoo djsado n s^^idcio sSjaeSjid^cidoow ysdw^d^J^f 
waM3vJS?c3e)h djaddo's^'add wars 

jr. odJ3r\d8odJ3A<^j|jd^o !^j3a?;^Fd|,?jad^F£:^;4idodiwe^ 
ddc)d^?a,?H^ do^doES?^ sJo 

S.O. a?d3SdtddoW'id«d®‘^§e^^5^® vDddo II 'do ii eddd^wo 
rti ca^ lo-^^ cBad *4 
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slO. aj9dc>5io'»^iS;Sa|^o 

2^03irfa^e (1) §^0 II ;^ii rfidjJadrat^ojoo 

slS. 5S^o6ja?i;)jS ’ % ’) ^i^ciiSrtja^dra 

?) (^js ? feS ?) 

€jd(^ 

slSl. ^^^.iKddj;.^ dtddocrs'i^dort si's^dd?JJ^)£^c6io 

a.v. qSdoTiti^die^fSo n ^o ii diJ^s^^adddic^d 
cdio ;§!5rt^j3 

8l«. ^aidio-stSdo^o ddoi^ao n h 

d3Sd?do d^ds^t^ 

a.i.. s?e)i^djCdoFdoc^3|^di;^ao ie«o/^ d^s'sd'iKOj^ diidadj^o 
osiidowoi^ 

&.I.. ^wds3-3d?d?ddjav‘'rtdFdidF3odoo 
d^otjSdio 3'3'gjdo II 

s*.ey. D-st;^ty3,d_i, dod^dod*;,^ rvodcdi da^j^ljF 

ddF wu^crsxdic® do^dora 

KF. d j^e^adJSjav'^ ^?diaJ^oq;So'Siwd dia5'5d?a(diD*‘ |,?do 
^«;|jtrt?^d?jod6 dt^a 

VO. odi ddd?d?iijd^F n's^odo a'sddcjajdtSJt.dao si^dJS^Fdi 

d^aS^odcio^d 

VO. d;|jFCd»i^%!^'J»f' a^doodii^ (?) o'SKdJsdiSjsvsdodi^ 
d-ididid^^do 

V.3. . do^dr(^o3j3od.:i d^^dt>d^d.i^dd a^od:i ivfs^ydjsod.^ 

«5cre)dd s II 
Q 

v8l. •ds d3dd?dodc>^o dd^'Sert.sejil^ ^?dd0^do *ic^d^ 

Ud ei(iij»F( 

vv. es^des d|^ «4ddddadJ,do al^d 
dd^o c^ddFddo ^dssei 
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VL. ^i6j3?rt!:3"so^ 

V2.. o3ja9*‘^j5ti3‘da?Sa3iio ifjsocSrfiSo-ssre;^^ 

0 7^ s «) ^ 

W. II ?3'3rfj3^JSg?odOO !;i;ior;^?^,i5i^F5j-2E5-30yS'§?C'S^? 

53«s^?5eo3js?JiJ55^s II ?5si>r^f^o {p^aj^s 

vr. 35e)^F;3?on2,2jSj3Q3js?!^>j3o3jae ojJ5i?SiD7)ai?^o^ s ii cSsisSo 

ctio. I a®[;Si?5'3'5cSosoo J jS^a^os^^sPg^o h wadoj? 

rfryioqreeijos^jO'SK 

350. ^:^rt0«)a?ps oii?^OiO?^cdi!3-SJi^J3ai^?^^Sg^JT3:5^5^0 II I,? 

^OdjjFji ^7>^0 II 

asj). si'^^FSjD'si^F^Sjo Wtjciasi|)rfi3f^^^£®^^i;5diF^rt5rsJpa^ 
wrt 

35a.. d?a!5^^aF^^?^Fcd33^^ ae?r3^FK^ao-523;^ ;ij®^^dj3a'3 

35V. djS^SlffSCTtJ^FairfodOtt^odi^i'S^Frfi 

3535. €o^^330KS,d3^?rte)73eaoi3 iS 

odoo s II 


Translation 

A bow to Siva joined with power and giving auspiciousness, a bow to 
Parvati and a bow to Ganapati who is ready at all actions. 

Hail ! While Kandharaja was ruling Banavase 12000, Kundharaja, 
the great tributary, lion to the proud enemy, who was a g<»d to the 
elephants in the form of the multitudes of enemies in the Kingdom of 
Jayasimhadgva, the glorious Jagadehamalla, the asylum of all the worlds, 
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the lord of the earth, the great lord of lords, the great holy, the saffron 
work to the race of Satya4raya, and the ornament of the ChSlukyas. The 
brave Vidyadhara (Kundharaja) did not allow the circle of kings to excel 
and surpass him in brave deeds, he alone was a warrior champion among 
the great tributaries well-disposed, and for his emperor expended the 
kingdom as far as the elephants in the quarters along with his fame. 

Kundharaja who was the protector of the firm Laxmi of the kingdoms of 
Cholas and Chalukyas, who was a thunderbolt to the race of the KoSalas, 
who was the destroyer of Lorhjika, who was an adament to Gurjara, who 
was the destructive thunderbolt to the Cholas, who was annihilator of 
the kingdom of Malaya, makes up his mind to grant Muggari, to pacify 
the anger of the sage, and to drive away the lord of Kanyakubja to 
mountains Himya (probably Vindhya). 

The beautiful, virtuous, full-moon faced, Jayabbe the daughter of 
Bammarasa and the adopted daughter of Rajamalla and the wife of 
Kundharaja, was very famous. 

Was it that the ladies, dazed at the beauty, charms, charity and grant of 
Jogaladevi, and wishing to equal her gave the same charitable gifts, were 
born like her, slept in the same craddle of her, and observed the same 
vows? 

While the great lady was ruling at Ajjadi 

Brave Sudraka the direct incarnation of the former Sudraka, valiant, 
the pith of the desire-yielding heavenly tree, the support of poets, versifiers, 
disputants and eloquent speakers, became famous. 

What shall I call the valour, and the heaps of wealth of the great 
charitable person who was a shelter to a friend to one who sought his 
shelter, to one who helped him with money, to one who was with him, 
and to those who are virtuous like a mango tree growing on the way in a 
forest and bearing fruit and like the use of river water. 

Being a chaste wife to that jewel of men. 

On this earth this gem of woman by her beauty and virtues was famous 
being called Savitri of the earth, the second Gauri the shining chaste 
lady, Sita born in the Kali age, the direct goddess of virtues, and 
Arundhati. 

S&deva, born of the couple as if he were the advent of their merits, a 
charitdble, a valorous, truthful, a disputatious person was the very god 
on the face of the earth. 
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BanavSsi'dS^ is the body and soul shining with the pomp of 12000 

The maintenance of this country is by him and 

him alone and not by others. 

Having slaughtered one and all that took away the grants in Malaya 
country, obtained possession of the country by the valour of his arms, 
when the kings of Malaya being panic stricken gave it over. When Sri 
KamadSva in whom all the virtues take resort, and who was a gem to the 
dignitaries, read in Hemalambi Samvatsara 921 of the Saka era that 
Sahadeva was the chief of Ajjadi, he began the constructions of the temple 
of Rudra. 

Not minding to praise liers and avaricious men, the cows and foxes in 
the form of human beings and those have not had the kindness to raise up 
the maimed, praise Sahadeva the truthful, the giver and protecter of 
the learned and who is shining with pomp. 

His brother is Rachamalla famous for his virtues, the lover of victory 
and fame, an enemy to the surpassing enemy, and an enemy to those going 
by the wrong path. 

People on the earth say that Rachamalla is like God Sankara, to the 
enemies and relati\es he is like Indra, to those who seek his shelter he 
is like the desire-yielding tree come down to the earth from heaven and to 
the ruling king he is like the philosopher’s stone attained. 

Shut up ! Don’t praise the milky ocean that has given out salt, poison, 
wine, etc. Is not the temple built by Rachamalla superior to ocean? 

Having given over to his brother Rachamalla whose unbearable prowess 
was brought on by luck, the rule of Ajjadi, Sahadeva honoured by the 
king accepted the life of a setti at Banavasi. 

Hail ! On the auspicious day of the summer solstice of Siddharthi 941 
of the Saka era, the glorious Jogabbarasi the wife of Kundharaja gave at 
the request of Rachamalla, the headman, to Sahadevesvara with salutations 
a black soil 6 mattars of royal measure, red soil 300 mattars, one paddy 
land 50 matters, one garden for voluntary service. This setti of the 
province Sahadevayya fixed red stones round his temple, for the repairs 
of creaks, etc. granted 74 mattars of red soil. 

The maintainers of this grant will attain increasing prosperity, strength, 
long life and health. 

The usual curses and blessings. 

Kandarpa is th poet who composed the poems in the inscription. 
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No. 8 

Kolur inscription of the time of Mayuravarmma U 

The inscription is in front of the Martandelvara temple at KolOr, a 
mile from the Railway Station, Karajgi, Dharwar District. Deciphered 
by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi, and translated by Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

Sod 

tiSdcso 

Sk.. 7jOSO?iOl?q3e)S?SjS?CJa ODS^O 

V. 11 II 

at. odJ3rfa^3-3^3o«idK5js!5ij«i^ idosij^oe^dsjd^^as^ 

i.. tfS^ori ?3-33o^jse^_^ori?r3|,^W5i ddfSKrtd ?5id^ 

£.. ?iaadoi ^j3 ^?) o‘'(djs) 

rtsedfs's (?3-3 ?) s!?i^ ^?do 

ato'srfs^do stdt^j5cs‘3;doc5 ;Sjs?^i5o3:5riot5 6jjs;*’d;irCT3 
do ;i?trf5c^ffDdo ;^d 

r. 3j05j0€s^ ^d^ot^;^e ob^sJo sjoqs-sfi wses&vij^rtodo ^©oi^srt 

no. d/5,t!^‘sw3odaFo 7JriFjiJ^^?s-s^_jas'3ddo freoeitisSddi 
oarfoo nerfartFrt^^ow 

nn. (Sisoa^eoio i,^'?j3?t^^doKcj ad^ot^o? dcad^ 

Sci^o ddoa-sfj^oii 

as. ?Srfiac^deso idbdo oiittrtidJ 

tSerfcf 

nsi. tJOV3^daoa{^dtS;;jr\rd 3^^dc^t3te<;jao 
aod II ts II 
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DM. o-atsaSo!}© j^js^^a^jserfo 

nt. d^wad oawsi^ja ? doaodiESe^^^cS'aoacdirao ^idc^^aija 
D£.« csadocS ^0 aj^t^csa^d^ ^saddjasapc^ dT^ddr^od 

Of. aadortc3adi^vta??fioad:> liiodo^ oad(di?) w^naddo 
^tjd 

JO. ttS^otsHjotsOdna^ dcaortfys^^^ Tirti^rt^rartEija^d^ort 

JO. djadd?^or4 eSd^O ;?!o^i^nao&i rtd^do (?) sadjad^^? 

^dja 

jj. 5ao$,ddd3«dti^ ^^©cdidi^dido dja?»djsd dJa 

js^* d^sas^^^d do^^odo u ii od-^ d-^ ^ o^a d^ 

jv. qsadcsdjat (dj? ?) esad'issa^dja? (d ?) doacdotassdddja 
^doddji.5iio ©ddd 
JM. d ^;$daF^3^didi3^ d^O^a 

jfc. (^ ’) ‘P'sdF sji^ddid Fi.ndcd'i ssa^Fd jJod;^ 

dd d^d^dic^ 

J2.. dojdao eosad w^oacdica do^^odid'^wo'sadjdaod,? 

(a, 

•KS. dtdrraF'^ (^ ?) dd^^ddi deddw'5'odo ifjae^jad dOded? 
^d dedj^F 

jr. ^tdis*" oaKriidid?ddi qsaoas^dFdao sS^f (Sf) ddo 
d^dJ^^ * 

sto. t3l^ddj^od;i dod eod^oosiio dvracradj^.do 

s^n. ddado*' ?3^6 do^dcyo i3?dc»e)difja?doaoo ddod ddd 
itj. odisa'^cQio 5od<3*'t3Wj •4s!ida^6ddi ©di di^ddd^ 
Sij,. da^od^ dOodidi^ddc docsad^ai^iS tSfe^dodja^ddidd^ 

V 155-7 
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;iD*- 

8l9S. ^ SlZiCd^^tcdO^O UVeXXio^O 

«5d;3? 

&x- nc)^2f)^^oj3io ;iw^&;s?^d»ii'doF5ii^i^adogje^3^dr«‘a^ 

a.i.. ^aS«n>i^o e5rt^F4?q5Fs550wrfia5^d?^FOrt'?jsv^?ad^ae5oi5 

#vft?Z^3^J5^rtorf30 

Stfij. 5io«dd^j^i5js^^?j SHOW'S wjjZd^rar^F eroz^Jcdi sioii£);^jsfe^!dt> 

\T. n'sio;^ drtocJo^^o sjc5jA|jfdsioo ^•5dPFsXioS;s9*‘#js?i3 
^a€ojoio ^jse^ 

VO. w^aS^Gsdio 'a€.JSF?S3^5§Si?i^eSd55i.ic rfias'sn'saS^ 

jS?f.^o II ;3'3rfj3^j^?cd30 qS^diFJSf^i 
35-3<^5)eo5j5( = 

vn. xi«3^F^?s«)?5'' tp-sr^jS 5:-a^Fd?®i5^(t;ij5o5.fs?i;jjjolft?oiJS2ii 
OeljiJl^O^ s 

vj. Sidd^on-a o3jae 3od?.a rf^^clo-aon ?l^^^Fdi;d 

7i^^^& szsi^cdjao tsDcdoii^ass II ^?cSzSj5?oi w?jrfoj^ 
t5;^i^oS^o w;5jsf«a‘'riv‘' n h 

Translation 

Hail ! While the glorious Trailokyamailadeva, the asylum of all the 
universe, the great lord of lords, the supreme lord, the great holy, the best 
in the race of Satyairaya, the ornament of the Chalukyas wfis ruling with 
an entertainment of happy conversation. 

Hail ! While the glorious Rajagurudeva, who had mastered self-control, 
vows, his own study, meditation, retention, curbing the mind, penance 
and concentration, who was a bee in the lotus in the form of the feet of 
Cod Ilvara, who was famous for his enterprises, who was a desire-yielding 
tree to those who sought his shelter, who was protecting the seekers of his 
shelter, who was true to his word, who was steady like the mountain MSru, 
who was brave though single-handed, powerful in overtures, who was 
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an incarnation of Vira (Virabhadra), who was a crest jewel to the heroes, 
who was a desire-yielding gem to his own race, who was a Kumira 
to . . • • • *who was a rampart to the servants, who was well- 
versed in singing, who had no anxiety of his enemies, who was a 
preceptor to teach fixing the arrow on the bowstring, and archery in general, 
who was a Dronacharya of the Kali age, who was well-versed in the science 
of all the weapons, who was a Parasurama in archery, who was an ArijanSya 

in destroying the hill-forts, who was pleasing to the three worlds 

who was a restorer of the race of the Kadambas, who had all the 
praises, was ruling over the 12 towns belonging to IndrKvara of 
Bahkapura. 

Hail! The Manneya (a Darbaree) Kaliyammarasa of BosavQra 140, 
who was famous on the face of the earth, who was born of the race of 
Jimutavahana (Silahara) who was the sun to the lotus in the form of his 
family members, who was an entertainment to the learned, who had 
obtained favour of Padmavati (Maha-Lakshmi of Kolhapur) .... 
who was a crest jewel to those who had attained the three (Jain) Ratnas 
(Samyajnana, Samyag-darsana and Samyak-Charitra), who was a desire- 
yielding gem to the servants, who was the sun by his valour, who was an 
enemy to the haters, who was giving charity and honour to the poor and 
helpless, who had a banner bearing the mark of a serpent, who was a 
shining god, w^ho w»as a pleasing personage to the young maidens, who was 
a persistent hero like Rama, whose limbs were rendered yellow by lotuses 
in the form of the feet of the people, who was a son to the other women, 
w'ho was lofty on account of all the virtues, who was a champion of his 
maternal uncle, who had conquered his enemy and who had the right of 
all the praises. 

Hail ! The glorious Rajagurudeva gave to Mallikarjunabhatta who 
had mastered self-control, vows, his own study, meditation, retentivity, 
penance, concentration, etc. and whose mind was alwrays engrossed in 
religion, and to God Kalidevesvara of Kolur near the twelve towns, on 
Sunday the fifth day of the bright half of Pau^ya in the cyclic year Parthiva, 
the 961st year of the Saka era, when the sun was crossing the northern 
limit, with the pouring of water and all obeisance .... ten mattars 
of land. 

Manneya Kaliyammarasa, who gave for the maintenance of a constant 
lamp thirty houses, will maintain this grant. He who maintains this grant 
will attain victory, pomp with an increase of life, health and prosperity. 

After this are the usual verses of curse. 
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Fort Hangal Inscription of Taila II 

The inscription is before the temple of Maruti, popularly known as 
HSvali Hanuman, on the right side of the road leading to the Halekote, 
Hangal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar. 


Text 

1 

sid 

tr^tjSdcao i 

a.. tSt^d assojo crstn^rfio^drat^o'atfi 

2 

V. s-so-sotodo 

3 

^S|jd3id^sjtsa 

35. I (?o);i3^rt3i ;i3®«>;i3orf5?e^do w;i 

^d»id(^do tioddo 

k.. ^^iq535??iSjd ^d^73‘3do I ^d^^jrtsjjcre^Sjattdo i «do 

4 

2 .. a ^S)^sJ5o;^o I ^?d3dfc56«id3od4e^do i 

iScdd?jdc» 

?ai3^^od3 adod^ Sijd3^dd3c5-3«*3^a36 
T. ^esd3t3|j^3^ a^d3 ddrd vas^odi dod^dd 

no. ...... ..as^d^ortt^d^esd W5?odi ^dddeai^aSija^rtcsii 

on. e^do n^jdo tSodi^ ria dio^ta 

d ?id 

®did . 

‘p 
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03. rfjsft isJiaqSfi^aSF^ «3^?S# 

o».. ;8l^oJi^iF eoi^esSodi .^iesSrf jja j^ee^ioji |)d.irf6*5© 

J5i3j t^OWO 33? I 23^ 

ov. rf'S-esrf tSdsi ^ow isocdo rfojacio*' wa-i^ 

j?5^oj3 i?&s®cdo 

(-)3s. ijsoW 'dow 03? wdrtwi rtaoiijsd 

23a 

04.. 5i«2^Fdo esteisia:^ 2 %^ sia 

^ rtS^qSjarfd a^qS^i^F 

02.. ^^,2^0 2f^lj?5^0 23fe^ ^^C&OSSo 

d^F^ 

o«y. 23fe^ vf{ od;» ^iio3i 

sS.>^d.i a5-a5iiorie^3«ijsK 

OF. d a iSs^j^F qS;ii^^23^ ??jad:^dj^i^<i??j^ 

^630 tSjses# 2>?J 

_30. I, cirase^ sosso 5S3J32?3?3? o3^^^??rt 

F 

3 2«'i^Wi I ;Siq5^5i3 

23y^ 2«’^t!0 , 

jj). jS^i^f I ^ 

j8l. ^35-3€)?adrfj)^F 2^od;>g^^ajs^o ^-sdcs^JODcwjo 
^00 rio?^o5o ;^o 


jv. M^Ed^csrJ^F ns^d 2#ae3odo ??c!o #>»?? 

rtosioo 3^?i^^ja2W 20§^oici 

_sji rt^'drfdi 2#odc»g^C^j3jss?o a«>dE9?)oj3t>ao 

^ ojowo 252,3oirai^o ‘do«5ojw 

5j^ 0 i 

3^- jjods^o s-3 Sadd ;S?Sioda-30 

jiaoS2,cS odai ^a^ii 

“ 7 
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Tramlation 

1-4. Hail I While the victorious reign of the glorious Tribhuvan- 
malladeva — ^the asylum of all the universe, the favourite of the world, the 
great lord of lords, the supreme lord, the most worshipful one, the glory 
of the family of Satyasraya, the ornament of the Chalukyas — was flourishing 
with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon, the sun and 
the stars might last, the dependent on his lotus-feet. 

5-8. Hail ! While the glorious mahamandafelvara Tailapadeva who 
had attained pancha maha-^abda and the title Mahamandale^vara the 
supreme lord of Banavasi the best of cities, he who had acquired the 
excellent favour of the god Jayanti Madhukesvara, he who had the perfume 
of musk, he who was endowed with all the excellences such as . . . 

name, etc. was governing Banavasi 12,000 and Hanumgal 500 with the 
ownership external and internal income and obeisance. 

9-12. Gave to ... . pandits with the pouring of water "for 
the giving of food to ascetics and for the offering of eatables to deities 

.... near Hanumgal — ^Aynuru on the sixth day of the bright 
fortnight of Chaitra in Plava Samvatsara, the 45th year of the glorious 
Chalukya Vikrama varsha. 

13- 14. Land grant of 25 kambas on the stream .... by 

. . , . Setti, and 25 kambas in the Southern valley, 

14- 17 . . , . Garden of 15 kambas lower down the Bammisetti 

tank on the east, on the north and west .... thr j;j^ndary 

, . . . of Malla five hundred /y-eight 

. . . . This grant was made to supply sandal wood and burning 

incense, and to supply clothes and loin cloth to ascetics, and it will be 
maintained by ... . 

18 grant will be maintained by ... . 

19-22. From the tax on pepper at .... on every one hundred 
bags, .... on every one hundred bags and at 55 on every 
one hundred bags of salt granted to god .... of Hanumgal 500, 
one part to god .... one part to god .... and one part 
to god .... 

23-25. Those who maintain this grant without any breach will attain 
the merit of giving away one thousand cows along with gold hoofs and 
horns to Brahmins and ascetics at Kurukshetra, Varanasi, Praylga, etc* 

25-26. Those who take away this gift (will incur the sin of the murder 
oO so many cows and Brahmins at Kurukshetra, VSranasi .... 

27. He who takes away the gift land granted by himself or by another 
vdil be bom a worm in * . • for sixty thousand years.^ 
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Kappale-bhavi Inscription 

The inscription is used as a stepping-stone at the Kappale-bhavi, 
Halekote, HSngal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. 
K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 


£.. ^3^^ waos? r!....rfaort^»3-sdcjodo 

doti 

,es. diso-sdt^ dciK^dac^«?!J^do «aSi 

jjjdiqli^td^dzStddd^s'sdo d^ri 

T. dijs'sdjado wo'sW 

no. d ©■4^0 JodidaSod.dio d.^sod od 

~ OJ\ Qn-i/s-/ CpV — D* 

wd didriK di^-sd.52o 

Q 

q ■' '^'io;3doo csdows^^diodijadddir diss'sdjiosjc)^ 

f ^^js^rdrao s-sajsddto^ 

i. ji^js^js^yori ?g0 3de3-sod?^o ds^ans-siot^do 

I >'^3id^?i»sjcdi9'3de®o s-sdowcraddcso djs^jsrs^^drte^o 

I ' ««?§• 

k.. ?jdd5)^FC|^o d.)r^«t? rtc|^ 

ddddddo 


nv. o-3ti^ortcdo;^a!jj,ai6 

ds^dddjs^dtsa dJsa^S^cdodi i^sJcdijad d^o 

OM. ^ddoo wg^^d^ddddOod 

dddod ddjj.doi^oji^ 

ni.. ..ddjjFtfrst^dOK^ddJSO dd^cdoo dddo |,di3JoM«fi 

d^d dtdd s^acd^ 

02.. &jFd ddd BDWodtar q5«)0^3j!ad^F^o d^a tfoajo 

lid^ao dndtji -■ 
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w^S^sl^diSsid ifoa^o 

or. ■S:da ^owdwa tfoa^o 4.0 « 

jJw ^ijScSs^ 3^6djdi3rfoo 

JO. 350 (1 rfiSwsKiFrfrt^drtr. 

M "w® Cfi fV> • * • • • • * « 

;3dd^d{3;^d ^oS^o udr{»^ dgOboo ^cQ^o 

S^crfwo ^ejaSfloStS a5S(^fi 3'3^ 350a6‘3dCT3r\ 


33. ^0 ^iaid^dtSrfd ? 3 ij^c 3 'at 5 ‘ 3 crfc^Fd^ srsrfid^d 

cS^d B^wod^F qrs>cn>3^rfF'dn^f\ 5#jsi^dj tSi^^O 
odoow|,o 

381.. ?y 4 )ojido.,..? 3 '^cS'SqiFO toiOftd^dcSrfd sSirf-S 

qJ;doF^ ^jloSoJjosido ^ aiocisisaeradt^ 


3V. 5i3C^«?d^do tj'S'TSOKdJ^dsJo^^zijjdo siarfe^F 4,5 


385. d^5^^^^i^dJ^^FOCio ^dcS ^tiodo 

;^itjyo«)a3j^o 'dOrts^offido rt«?3-a^iv ,^d/ 

34.. drf^sSowdo ^ffasiwodd^do sSd^osl^ 

5}o§3o ;^0ijSdo©drfo d^5Je)d?iC^ \ ; 


3t ttv^cadtsid 

;^dd 5ijad;^odq:«ia^dOo mx!^oi^ 

3tf. oi^djSi^add d9|^ci3$d;d^e3a dTis^od^^'soiiddddo cs^dd 

;ij{Sod^cd;iddoo ^sj^^^^o^aiiddcsor^dooadgdF crstsrio 

3f. do iSrfd?jd ?3^5icj 4o^qra5id«» iTBftd^dsSdd 

^dc^do dc^qS^dn^TSdodd^ doaooOi^d^ddddi^d 

sy3;3c) 

&.O. cdord^ds siidod^doadddd TTdvod^r 7so^ljl»i^Fdo 

d^na ?$UF^»I^dog5^d•l79^ rtg dt^^ sio 
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SlO. oii® ?jdo rfojacieji 

caioi^Oi ^oawsi-^fJci ^J3i3?id!3;id 3oJ^i;iooo 

wj^rtwao 

&.J- sii^^c>ea®OMoio rfjstSsd ?oj 3 d^dtSrfd ^sSc^tJo 

aS^qScJd a^Dol)© ri^ 

pTso^d^ VO es 

s^a.- ?j;3i wsSo^^dd dcOi iodoi 

- rt^i^dcS doai eodrtoi 

a.v. ?4do dota^^j^djSsdo;^ jSrfoo wt^rioi 

zS^o?^ zS^ 

a.35. jiz^-isdwo aodeji drio^, -so w ^^^d^dzSsJert 

z3;doo iode^io aodoi d^'^^OJ' io 


a.t.. dwi drfci^aSa^oyi ?reoioddio is-addid 

zdodc3-3odz>dd^o ^;d-5oa) d£>ri^^z)o 

S.2.. ^ ZO'i ©7^^ ^D'3 IJ'SOi'^F’d^ ^'5^^3id„3doSd^odd ff'3 

wodt^F q5-30-?\aJ<irf;;jFdo s^jsa 
rtd 5730^ 


VO e3|<ft3?j?^o dojszi^w^ does^otod JSjzS ?^dzd doda 
dO/lif, fawra^str ddasSua sos^ wdria^a 3^0 
dj^' / 

;i^ loaa pa^o dowaOrtdjdzSsJd d^Frf ds 

•j^zd w^>ziy3M3d/dzS;dd isoi^dsii'io esdd^d^^od^d 
lld^dzSod 

ds *rfaao ?3l^dQoda tSfeSjd^d zSesdd ;!3ijd5daao ds/ao.zdd^j 
. JnST) eeSjadrtcs w...\. ...s^zd d©zS;3!Ljd ^»dd ^Ss^dao 

Mkj — fi oJ <«. • 


?!(/ n^ddoiSd^ djas^rrarSaci^o ^e;das^owaf*^^'J'^ 

tysodaF s5^oda2it»5joadz3;dd 5^«o^^^l^o'®^5j>-do 
(dj^a 

djjii rtg doSa^od^da, aso tS^Idjrtoda 

^dzd* ;8ja;5a^dz3;Sd?5i,dwse5^od^F rt h adoad 

zSdd 


y» 55 -« 
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vsl. 


vv. 


^ SifLodzIii ^^aio;Sj^ojjrfo 




On Tuesda" 


Translation 

While yngTaik'^.^ '^>»>huvananialla-deva. 

conversation. Tailap^ ruling at his capital in hanov an^ 

panchamahalabda, the . "’^haman^afevara, who had 
had obtained favour of •^st of cities Banavasi^who 

musk, who was born of the . -j^^^uke^vara, who had the fravr ' f 
towns, who had an eye head of eighSour 

who had undertaken the horse-v«^^ v^J'ehead, who had four 
charming on account of the proWc >2 famous in the world urh 
marble pillar fixed on the top of tfl? ^ an elephant in rut to 7he 
ornament to the race of the grcL'^ mountains, who was an 
Mayuravarmma, who was producing the". ^ i k*ng and 
who had the powerful and shining lion of?" great kettle-drum 
monkey, who has given in char*' • gojd to beg§ marked with * 
victory on battle-fields, who wasT ^ cause of 

an enemy to the opponents, who wa^ ^"^^namera Sdambas, who 
conquered the inimical heroes of I sun witfidour, and who had 

The dependent on his lotus feet Mav ^ *^^^i^taries. 
and having obtained permission for the'l^setti having^' d Tail/^»^ v 
from all sorts of taxation to Vamasakti l?rant, grani r 
pouring water. Here are given the bon 'anditadeva 
.lands. i^^ndanes and H*"'* 

thZT‘-'--*' and BbamsettI with "/ * 

/of land free froi^ , ® ^^®Jf*mission of % 

LS Z holy plac<»„7 taxations to granted 

P of Walter after ’ T- ^ TambuiNx Y tfie 

fn. «c..,d" W* fcl. *’'"***h the ««»1 
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his banner decorated with golden who had the honour of 

sounding drums and damaru, who was the sun to the lotus-like of the 
Kalachuryas, who was terrific at the battle . . . , who was the sun to 

the heroes, who was like the lord of Lunka in his valour, who was the 
brother to other ladies, who was a hero in (destroying) the hill-forts, who 
was like a lion in (destroying) the elephants in the form of enemies, who 
had attained (supernatural) power peculiar to Saturday. 

The dependent on his lotus-like feet, Kasapayya Nayaka and Enlca 
Nayaka of the family of Dakarasa joining hands with the prominent people 
and the village accountants or clerks granted lands free from all taxation to 
Vamasakti-panditadeva, the Acharya of the holy place of Tambuligesvara, 
after washing his feet and pouring water, for the Naivedya to Bagisvaradeva, 
and to give food to ascetics. This was done in the proximity of Rajaguru- 
devarasa. 

(The boundaries of the grant lands follow hereafter.) 


No. 11 

Dyamava Temple Viragal of Taila 11 

The viragal is in front of Dyamava temple, Halekote, Hangal, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgl and 
translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

7 ^^ 

Translation 

Hail ! Taila Naga, the brother-in-law and commander-in-chlef of 
Tailapa-deva with all the greatness and praises of bards, died having 
succeeded in turning back the cows captured and . . . • fighting 

a great battle-ship. 


No. 12 • 

Tarakesvara Temple Viragal of the Time of Mayuravarmma Ul 

The viragal is at the Tarakesvara temple, Fort, Hangal, Dharwar 
District, Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 
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Text 

n. tsrtd 332>’'*it 

S) T^Qt^aii^ ii:iji^f^cii:i’6 !o;d^ 

j). ^6d^{T3cdi?fo ;do;^c8 tSuosS^j ad?), iSdarfd 

' rtasSfS's^^ad ^jail jS 

St. qSdaJoO jj^diao^^cdoja^drf ^odrtsJ^es^d 

5S^?i^w;sJrfo aofcss^cj ^rtds^ ■dc^oqSo^ 

V. ^f^Fsioo d^eicaiod s^^BrtaoSjs^i ^arfo el^ 

?je^o ^jssjaosjw^aolra^^iaoSja'^ 

Orfo ^wow 

as. d?Seartaa^odao wsi^o dcsdort ejJjaaioS jasmin eso^fts*?^^ 

jSaesSoSa sjortdotSo^a ?)e)0‘3e3i3jc)«>o^a ^rta 

^cS^owtS 

1.. 7^ot a<#63*5srao ‘§4 jSaorfwddn adto^^waSaoiS ^^sd 

ao ^ 3jC©c^:>S^ro3j^)S?0^ orfi 

S Jd 

2.. DoicSod:) woS3rt 

tSodc) 

acSaiaj^’?^ 

a. 

T ranslation 

Hail I Saurinayya-murtJ Nayaka, who had placed his lotusdike foot 
on the heads of the multitudes of all kings. 

At the request of the tributary Masana, who was the patron and superior 
NSyaka, Basava of great prowess, for the protection of the titles of the boy 
king Hemma mounted his horse to fight with Malla at the head of 500 
cavalry of Tailapa. Basava drove away the besiegers with great vehemence, 
struck to drive away the enemy, being angry conquered some of them, 
and cut them into halves. 

Brightening up the heavens with his presence and not desiring to stay 
here, he went away to heaven accompanied by the heavenly damseb. 
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No. 13 

Kappale-bhivi Viragal of Kama>^eva 

The virapl is to the west of the Kappale-bhavi, Halekote, Hangal, 
Dharwar District. Deciphered by Messrs, G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi 
and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

n. 

3 . ;3^3'3Si W3oo<^ 3! 

|,trfici^3o'3^q5«)5io 

a.. fg-sodi^Fodoz^cS^cdi^c^dirt Sjacd^o se-sjliortocysi^o 

Sjzlrfi jSodcS w^cdowa tSfciao 

V. SDrfa^aad n d^^?joia^ri^ rfass's 

oiaoci^t^d W5S;3-3?4^dodo-sQ 

M. ^doKcda^_j;iat^a^t^d jStsdot^ ;^d^?3'3rf55ao, ;!3-3ao;§js^_^o 

ri^ao d^a ^aa ^ao 

4.. 3odqldt§^dsJa:d ^d^ad^Jt^^ddo-a^gSg^o ej«jay«3aa?sd^td 

^a t^a F w d lo-a td 6 1 0 ^ sa o'a « ore jSai aa^vja ^^0 d ?;o ^ 

wreoei^Q^o. 

^rfota t^a^'dada^doresreFod^ao didji^tdod^lao d^F^dao 
d«>t^c3rec5d«c3redFdciio dawcda 

V. daod«t^fdadd»^'^3°?4i^^^° ^sredeao^e^dd^o ;^o daod 

T. tiJa«4ta«tf)tda5SasSa?a?oid d€d^pdad sredadtdd^icJa ^redao 

dead^cadja^a a^aiosio ore 

no. a^oj^oiaa^aadii ddasoredddaa^dtStacdaao dat^od<srecda 
ifd^^ojajIaaosSao 

no. tijaa^ad«?Sd^o dadd^ da?a?»d ^^dja^ srredd 

oSd^« dtSFsredda dore^ssadaoi 
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09. II ^0 II aowcarffreo.... 

;dj3^o!3^d?j a?ddjiao qS^drfio 

ca.. ;So d s5ja ? sJ^odiSja IOCS'S a n lba!Sjaorfia«)rtao?5ad 

c-soiajade^d^d 

ov. ., da Sc)oiaa?jj 3 ^ao J^dtSaaad jja^jid^oda ^^ 6 odao^«r«)dW 50 
?S2o^;4f5^#j3cd^o*' II tSijj «asi5^i « 

035. jaaosorics's ©'saSose) dadjf d?i 

Translation 

On Monday the fifth day of the dark fortnight of Vaisakha Sobha (na) 
kfitu Samvatsara the second year of Somesvaradeva, Tribhuvanamalla 
Narayana, the glorious Chalukya emperor. 

• 

While Soyya the son of the commander-in-chief, the pros- 
perous . . • , narya, having obtained possession of Hanungal, 
and having encamped near Nahdana, was fighting (with the enemy), the 
(elephant) goad to heroes. 

Hail ! While Kamadevarasa was ruling happily at his capital Hanungal, 
Kamadevarasa, the Maha-mandalesvara who had attained pancha-maha- 
sabda, the supreme lord of Banavasi the best of cities, who had obtained 
favour of Madhukesvara of Jayanti, who was great on account of his enter- 
prises, who has the fragrance of musk, who had taken possession of eighty- 
four cities, born of earth (under the favour) of Hara, who had an eye on 
the forehead, who had four arms, who was shining with his banner on 
wh|ch was displayed a monkey, who had an emblem of a powerful lion, 
who was the sun to the lotus of the race of the Kadambas, who was terrific 
at the battle-field, who was like God Vishnu to the demons in the form 
of the proud tributaries, who was like God Mahe^vara to Madana in the 
form of the tributary in the (western) ghauts, who was like the lord of 
Ceylon (Havana) in valour, who was like Vainateya (Garu^^i) to the 
serpents in the form of the inimical tributaries, and who was by the power 
of his arms like Bhima. 

The dependent on his lotus feet, • , . . who was a spear to 
pierce the heads of the malicious Nayakas, who was a lord praised by the 
people, who had a monkey on his head, showed his valour thus : — 

Moving on all sides on the battle-field, making pools of blood, died 
bravely. Then he sported with the heavenly damsels. 
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All the heavenly damsels gathered together, caught hold of him lovingly 
and carried him to heaven saying, “ This is the son of Vayu, is beautiful, 
brave and a champion.” 

With victory is obtained wealth, and with death are obtained heavenly 
damsels .... Why worry about death on the battle-field? 

No. 14 

Tarakesvara Temple Viragal of the Time of Kima-deva 

The viragal is at the Tarakesvara temple, Fort, Hangal, Dharwar District. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

o. 5^ Tj'saocS 

0 SSc) 

a.. s cSooiS^o di n 

rt^d 

Si. ds £) SI'S Si'S diod^'^ddssS 

d tw o 3^3 d do 

i.. dd^j t3ow^cdo^wod?s-30 ddds-so 
0 II ©die 

odjsido doi^ 

©daodd^o'sf^^jsd dvfii^o d^es 

e;. ....;5....e9....dri'^ 

wodD'^ort*^ 

f. fi,..: .w®do 0^ 

no. 
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no. 


os. 

a&.. oii 3je)C3-a da t# ^ 

Translation 

. ... ma Sahani of great valour was famous on account of his 
father ICarhbaya Sahani, on account of his mother Holliyamgane, on 
account of his brother-in-law Kambaya Madhava Sahani, on account 

of his brother, the lord Laxmam and . on account of the 

(elephant) goad to the warriors. 

Being born thus and being the abode of fame. 

When king Kali Kala invaded the countries of the proud inimical 
tributaries one after another for the conquest of all the quarters, 
he immediately followed (the Kali Kala king) to take possession 4 of the 
goddess of victory who had followed another .... 


No. 15 

Tarakuvara Temple Viragal of Kama«diva 

The viragal is at the Tarakelvara temple. Fort, Hangal, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

n. trsdid arsddei cSrt 

^e^d dd^s'scio doers 

Sc. djs^d ciSd i^dcS oc'sy 

V. soo^tisdjsd dJs^jstd;^ori 

odojsdddo^F dos^oeod^docSojo^r ud taosrs 

docS TS'saodjded^ori ddddorvtd gdorivsdoudo^ 
^do^ dJS^FOd ^dd ^tdod tflotssu^tiiifdod^o 
dood<'? 
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fc.. s-aaSjSjaeaJ^ort id 

wsrti dCrt^oioj^ 5-3;iiiS«;id;i5Si 

857) 51^0 

L. 6a?a^j3^i ;jja);Jodq5's a^js^dzSjs^o cTst^oi^ojJo^^ 

5>id I ds^d ddja^dtS^a rreaowsas^cSsaddodojcre 

sj. djsqis^j^ 6?doi?ioo daDdii'i^ido^^j^d-re^FodcJ^o 

idd ^dodd^o di?^odB-3 

?■. aScSodod djawdjsfdFodo s^adtS d...,di ^©odo 

ziodo 3j;5'3e) odsd rtoyo nii^^o 

oo. ®Tod3«)dcSod-5 rt ?ijd ^c3«)d 

elo s^dacSdiod«?ir3 


nn. d's*dcsdort 

55-sodidrt dods 

03. ffadad( did...^s^ do(od)^d ‘s^^r^ wada^ daori^ 


55e)ddoda It S,fdaia ^odadt® 2 ao®,i?df(dd)dd 

oa.. ©woda....4,© dadrt io3a©a 

nv. n®d^ t§j3?d^cs... ersdhodjad d da 

^td dda odjsoda 

OK. da^slpodawa 

Ok.. JjOdao dc® s® rt&s doddrtada® 

dada odacysa rS^ad do do ^jsad 

o». fcoodao d^d. ..dadw^oiodadjsdodao eSd 

{jjjjdwo wdao ?5e> ^c5 d a®o3aa® 

ondadfi d{€. 

Translation 

I . A bow to Sambbu, who is adorned with a chamara in the form of 
the moon that kisses his lofty head, and who is the prime pillar at the 
building of the city of the three worlds. 

2-7. While the hero Kamdgvarasa — who had attained paiicha-maha- 
tobda, and the title MahS-man^igSvara, the supreme lord of BanavSsi 

V 155-9 
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the best of citiesi he who had acquired the excellent favour of the god 
Jayahti^Madhukisvara, he who had the perfume of musk, he who 
presided over eighty-four cities born of the earth, he who had an 
eye in his forehead, he who had four arms, he who possessed the 
noble signet of a lion which was made resplendent by the banner of 
the chief of monkeys, he who was a jewel in the ocean of the family of 
Mayuras'^rma, he who was the desire-yielding gem to (good) men, he who 
Was eminent for his enterprises, he who was the very pleasing Vasanta, 
he who offers gifts (alms) to mendicants, he who was the sun to the lotus 
of the family of the Kadambas, he who was terrific in battles, he who 
was Bhima in respect of the power of his arms, he who was Vainateya 
(the king of birds) to the serpents of the intoxicated tributaries, he who 
was speaking the truth and truth only, he who was the adamantine 
rampart to those who seek his shelter, was governing at his capital of 
Hanuihgal with the recreation of pleasing conversation, the dependent 
on his lotus feet Sahanaditya. 

8-11. The great horseman, the sun . . . . , terrific at the battle- 

field, the head piercing spear to the malicious (tributaries), the neck 
strangler of , the desire-yielding gem to his family, .... 

12. KamadSva. On (Tues)day the .... day of the second 
fortnight of Paushya in Nala Samvatsara of Vikrama varsha, . . . . 

the glorious .... 

13 champion of constancy .... 

14. Dacoits having scaled the house with rope ladders .... 

15 

16. Having fought overcame the danger .... 

17. Attained prosperity and the heavenly damsels .... 


No. 16 

Hangal Viragal of Kama«^eva 

This viragal is on the left side of the road leading to the Tarake^vara 
temple at Hingal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by 
Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

Mji 
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^rto's^^io w^ysUo^o 
efJjj :d;«reffl-3Jsid?o^q5^K ao-SK^jsjS 2.03^ 

^oefS^o 7739 ^ 

?{d;j^or»?:i ^idori 5«»rfow 

vsrotio tjSiwwsT j^esSJcJjo 

S^odi^Jio o'3:^?ojo^c»o ?3'3^;3j3?a!^ort ddfS’srl^ rf^.352>Tr3d 

do^aj 5'3rf.jj3?ddxicij a5'a5jjorto^€a?a^j5<M ?{jSi)4o 

^qrao^js^cJOo oiic^o r^cd^i^aidn SidSjs^^sitS^a sraaSws 

oa^ciAa^dcdjadjsass^^? jisrsd^^'dsSj^^t 

^jt^DFod^io ’drfcS^s^oac^oo siij^osj s-3aoc5oiid^|,aJidjae) 

rfoa iR-saocS ^^^i?cdi55io^Oi3?i5j s-saScSoiodrtoao 

wn's^^ s'SFoao ?3'sSe5cdc>drtoao sSiwjSjjcrajJ 

tSosD^JcS dcsdort dja^'d^i ;5a?)?jij s>^ 

?3-3ad£4?i5i^oda jcaaScS ?!«*?)OsJ^drf e|.Kwaoa^? rfio^(s^5y^d 

dorfa ^e^ada ^oJj^'i^wo’s ^d?;d?ia as'StSaortowocia rfaa^w deo 

j^?Oo3j3<^a tB?ao«3W^ 55^:^ja?aodrfao5S/aod o'sda^d aia 

?3s)aoc33j ci ^SDsidaoiorfzlii ^jii do^^?) o3as|^ 

a^oeji^D'ssJ^' e?jj?d^ sia^«y36rto djsd ^js?3Jd 

cSjada^a cs'soda std^dBa^^cdjada IjBidao dE^s!J^??gdd^l3^?i^^oo3>» 

II do II ?ja|jOda aSadrfadcsjSja ^*' 1 ^^deJja^da^'oJatysa TS-aaScSjd 

dsiao I i3^o?jaf d?jBoiao I ?ja 6?iad s-soSodadrda oia 

eaasyadoii dociii 23ie?jw«i^iew|;^^r. rf^5f55-5a(?) jSacyaort^e):! rta^ 
^sago yat^os's^dadES? d^ni 

T ranslation 

A bow to ^ambhu, etc. Hail ! While (the elephant) goad to warriors 
Kimadevarasa was reigning with an entertainment of happy and pleasant 
conversation at his capital Hanumgal, Kadevarasa who had attained 
Paiichamahi^abda, who was a maha-mandaiesvara, who was the supreme 
lord of the best of cities Banavasi, who had obtained the favour of Jayahti 
Madhuke^vara, who had the fragrance of musk, who was at the head of 
eighty-four towns born of- earth (with the favour oO Hara, who had an 
eye on thei«forehead, who had four arms, who was shining with a banner 
on which was displayed the mark of a monkey, who had an emUem of 
a lion, who was the sun to the sky in the form of the line of Mayttravarma, 
the desire-yielding. jewel to the mendicants, who was powerful in enter- 
prises, who was entertaining himself in sweet talk and singing, who was 
the sun to the race of the Kidambas, who was terrific in battles, who was 
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a Bhfma in the power of arms, who was a Gam^a to the serpents in the 
form of his enemies, who was Radheya (Karna) in truthfulness, who was 
powerful in enterprises and who was an adamantine rampart to those 
who sought his shelter. 

The dependent on his lotus-like feet ; 

On Tuesday the .... day of the dark half of A^vija of Nala 
Samvatsara Sahanaditya .... the sun to the lotus-like race 
of .... , who was terrific at the battle, who a head piercing 
sharp spear to the malicious Sahanis, and who was a Garuda to the 
serpents in the form of Sahanis, the enemy of the Sahanis, who was a 
sun to the soldiers besieging a fort, who was a shelter to the good, 
who was a desire-yielding tree in his race, who was a Sodraka 
in his battle with the tributaries, and who was born of the race of Patta- 
Sahani .... 

While the glorious Hoysala Ballala-deva, having come to HSnumgal, 
and having encamped at Muttala-Keregeri, was fighting having marched 
his forces of elephants. 

The valour of ... . Sahani is described thus : — 

Having fought on all sides of the battle-field, having spilt blood 
profusely on all sides, and having exhibited the pomp of his valour and 
the position of Sahanis, he died becoming the sweetheart of the heavenly 
damsels. 

Wealth and splendour are obtained with success in war and heavenly 
damsels with death ; . . . . why, therefore, worry about the 

death on the battle-field ? 


No. 17 

Tarakesvara Temple Inscriptitm of Toyima-diva or Taila 1 

The inscription is on the pedestal of the pillar (right side) on the way 
to the Navaranga of the Tarakesvara temple, HSngal, Dharwar District. 
Deciphered by Messrs. G. Bengeri and S. M. Karajgi and translated by 
Prof. K. G. Kundangar. * * 

Text 

? 

?) oS) (a ?) dtd ddddd amo dod^dd 4n)e}^ee ddn » 
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^erf'i^J^_s5es^4d^3?;dD■^^y^od^F o-3«rtidi ©rfidf 

(i5ji?)'^« ri^ii i??o^jSj?rto ie^j®??)qiz3?siorto t3jario^r7®odo 

rto ;^§jOiiodO?^dS tSjsrfo^n^t^cio «5;Si3sd^dj3?DSd 

tJ^rf(?)ci o'st^a ;^?;5odc)o as's ( 55^ ? ^?)c^d S,?rfidfs«)a 

3d4^C8 ao^tiiorto'’ tS^e^djSfrfo-sacrsoioF aDhe^cSe^ddo 
i3?rfOc)tcr3cd->F ado^2iSj33^ES!S?5ido ©OoS^ ^rtdodio sicraoiSo 5 jo(?) 
rt^io ^(^rfodcysasj^CeO |,?sii^^rtdfd^d:3?rfd w^5^^iF 

iT3ttrt5d.i a;iiFd^^?;idio ^dodiort^ rfjaB'sts^ort'^^o ?itd6ojci 
sSiK'stSciort^io rS'^JsiO'lodi rfiao'ssijSons^jo tS^instOcrfi ^diaocstsjSo 
rt^oo esexrad ;ioa5'3K?iort<^io 2o0^j3 eru ? ) sscjaioSisiorf^oj^jSoo 
t3-5s^>rad «;Sddn^od?iio jSjs?«f?d^d a?dn^oci?5oo aSoo-smirf 
t3-3rfa esorfcSr^cdi 

rtioacdo |j( So ?) y^s-sddio e^?3-3<s* &(&3?)y|^e-e> 

ddoo 'a^_^rfd ri^a#cd-5^^aji 

e53|^«?v/s?rt^ i?ttSe)^i^sjSoda^h yj35ii^rf®oa^o rfiort'tf 

;iiaBc). 

Translation 

On Thursday the 3th day of the bright half of Falguna of Vikari 
Samvatsara, the 5th year of the brave and glorious emperor of the 
Ksdamba race Sovideva, the elephant goad to the warriors. 

When the royal preceptor Amare^vara-deva the worshipper of the 
glorious (god) Nalesvara granted permanent maintenance to 
BommagaundSf the , prosperous lord of the country and the sun to the 
lords, to the god, the store of brightness, and the famous one in the village 
of Gaudakeri, and to Piriya Bommagaunda. 

Bommagaunda built a city there only having given the auspicious rice 
of worship to Amarelvaradeva and joining hands with VagisvaradSva 
the worshipper of Chihkesvaradeva of the ancient city of Hangal, 
Chandrabhushanadeva the worshipper of Billesvaradeva, 

Bommagaunda obtained the maintenance of the village-headmanship 
of Anebala .along with its eight sorts of rights of enjoyment and ownership 
in the presence of Virma&ktideva, the royal preceptor and the preceptor 
of the glorious Nagarelvara of Barikapura the oldest city, the worthies 
of Nareyangal, the worthies of Nirali, the worthies of Beluvanti, the 
worthies of Belugali, the worthies of AlOr, Yamagaunda of Hirimatayi, 
Bharata'gaunda of BaiOra, Viragaunda of Dhoje^vara, Chennagaunda of 
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HarirSna, Yakkamagaun^a of Ba^, Kalia-gaun^a of Andanige, all the 
people and pifftikoTS of Nidugundi and of Anebila. 

No. 18 

Madfiava Image Inscription 

The ii^scription is on the pedestal of the image at the Midhava temple, 
HSngal, Dharwar District. Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar. 

Text 

sl. di no rfjsqSrf cS?;id 

V. ^Foio a6‘3;ic5fiaio ?doc3s)« 

at. (rfj3a)d Boas'S S,e i,e 

Translation 

May victory attend I May great auspiciousness attend on the flower 
pedestal of the image of the god Madhava, caused to be made on the 1 0th 
day of the bright fortnight of Vai^akha of the Vibhava the 71st (probably) 
year! 


No. 19 

Hiveri Inscription of Taila II 

The inscription is at the SiddhSivara temple at Haveri, Dharwar 
District. Deciphered by Mr. S. M. Karajgi and translated by the Mysore 
Archaeological Department. 

Text 

o. Sdd^otS arsdd i 

&.• ^oc^^eoi^ 3dd&o ^:|td^do s-sd^^o i 
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V. aJoirt^o sStSIbod i 8l^diS?rfT#iFrfort 

II 

w. ^?5{i«0|j^i?f^doiloe3D;iio ;§j3e;S;es!^d jS?^«d^djSq5i3oaf 

sSibodio aKoS^ ejiow 

1.. 3^'^dO I ?S^?Jj?oodi^2iSiojf5^^0ji 

2.. ;ii35'SD‘SK'3^o-3ti Sid^Si^sJ^d s^dftjitjJtoijdd sJs's^ 

tat 

is. 's*i«‘^?fidEso zS?;id 

Stscdoo'at;^ 

T. ^o-safi^^^sic^F^ijScjsiatt^ocs^ji^Fs-ado wdo sJwcj^Oid 

5jdj3^e3je3ea n ^ n s^dqSdcSe^sijs^ 
^i^^aed^D#? I ?^o (Sdss's^ts's^’d Sdjs?:di i c8 s’sjSd 
«dg|_wo 

no. q 5 od aaqi ^dowi^i^-stjSdeso wcdjsort^sid^ 

i^do dd:> I ^qSd wotS 

nn. ;§ ^odd^dejivraeiSiwo i ddi^rt^ dot^diJE-sdi^ 

doae^ doods??d^ i do wds^s 

OS). ?a3^ddOc)^?d^d woiioJ doqSo^?2Ldd?d dd^?5-3do siadta 
d^ddois^ djse i do 

na.. J^otfido 

?ii^it{JiFwo wrta^as'ass'i^dse) 

ov. d^di?q{ oio^a«5ija?^^i^o fodid^o^o^d^o^aaod do 
Tn^h^ i^y^So-s^o^zo:^ dodrlss 

ods. d^235^do2odJ3tpo'3do ^dozoti^^d^ojdjddddoF d^ascidoSo; 

1 d 

ni.. c®o 33diF^;^.fiicd^F^j^v»^FtdE0o srsarsjsfd^o^qLjW ao-sts 
djad djs^jse^^^ort doaoejDoefjfJo 

na.. ds 2 ^(i>Ftj‘ao?iido ddidtsoS^^^dcao ^#do (d ?) wo'a^dfiso 
dJS'^jsF^^drtodo ^ 

ney. 3»iddJ53^Fodo i dogjd^d ss'^cs'ScrailSdo 

ddw'^R'sqJd ?3^d^Oddi^ ^d^dissJo 
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;3'3cdc> d^d^;d:>o ss's^do i1«^^dd 

so. ;Sio^^?rT3«i5g0^d?j«|c3&i?y3s^^d;^i?^cd3o|,Oid ii ii 

JO. ;iJt)ij;|5?^siio sod^fs-si^^^o drJ^Fjl {ysrid^daeiSo ^i^o 
'’■ ?i 1 doFs^tl^o at^i^eSo-s 

ss. wd^dididFdiF^D-s^^ecdi ^e'SFe)srade^^a?^Fjir«)odi 

di^do*" dd^ojcrss^^dja?*^ n — h e 

ja.. I w^^o an-^^ddo aj;5i^eSo-a«d^o d?fs#rtj8l<®e 

j!V. odo^d^ daddo*" I d^^dda^^d^dJodo ^tda|jrtFd (r3ri 
dfdcda^c3-3cdadd^ i 

33i. |,?da^5add?dddddda 2ad[d^jc5'3d dtsarod dc|^cr3d)^o 

tS^jsFdcdaoao^do^ i 

Si.. t?j3en-3d^oja?j^ I o&aocys^d^e^jada^aad II ^ h ©aada^f 

ss'sa d?'S’‘3d'^oaad ddc§? tp-addass?*" daod^aaoa 

Q Cd 

SL. dab? I do;i§?;^dJ3daod'^ dda!?rts^o^'adda?3o^?5e)d^F 

da d J3 ? «3|, <53'^ d da ^ 3o d da d ^ d d 

sv. 

JT. ddadtc6j3?cT3^dao js-sa-adDOSad dasotSassrstSjdstidd^ 

aSd^FO 

ao. w n^dad 3^drd|^E9ani^ddj3^a n h wddo ^raoasj^i 

SiJjdFdao 


Translation 

Line 1 : Invocation to god Sambha. — Salutation to Sambhu, who is 
beautilul with the fly>flap that is the moon kissing his lofty head and who 
is the foundation-pillar of the city of the triple world. 

Lines 1-3 : Itwocation to god Siddhesoara of the village P&vara 
{Haven). — ^May god Siddhe4vara, beloved of Parvati and whose lotus 
feet are adorned with the heads of the chiefs of gods bowing before 
them, beneficently grant, at all times, the desires of the four hundred 
good Brahmans who are the lords of the village PSvare, 
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Lines 3-4 : Invocation to god Indresvara. — May god IndreSvera whose 
nectar-like feet are worshipped by gods, demons, men, Vidyadharas, and 
Kinnaras confer all happiness on the Four Hundred. 

Lines 5-6 : 6-9 : Praise and Titled of Chalukya king Somesvara * — 
King Some^vara, an ornament to the illustrious Chalukya race bore the 
earth with valour as an ornament to his victorious arms : Be it well ; 
While a refuge to all the worlds, favourite of fortune and earth, mahara-* 
jadhiraja, paramesvara, parama-bhattaraka (chief lord), ornaffhent to the 
family of Satyasraya, jewel of the Chalukyas, the illustrious Sarvajna- 
chakravarti (the all-knowing emperor) Bhulc ka-malladeva’s victorious 
kingdom was prospering to endure as long as moon, sun and stars last : — 

Lines 9-20 : Praise and titles of Kadamha Tailapadeva, ruler of 
the kingdoms Banavase, Sanfalige and PanungaL — dependent on his 
lotus feet, an ornament to the family sprung from god Siva and earth 
(see E. C. VIII Shikarpur 117), a lion to brave and haughty enemies, a 
crest-jewel to the assemblage of kings, beautiful with the crest of the 
monkey, and brilliant on account of various flags, an ornament to Kadamba 
family, lover of the damsel victory, king Tallapadeva prospered praised 
by the whole earth. Be it well : While the obtainer of the band of five 
instruments, mahamandalesvara, lord of the excellent city of Banavasi, 
obtainer of boons from the god Madhukesvara of Jayanti (another name 
of the town Banavasi), having a natural fragance of musk, bom from 
Siva and earth, ruler over 84 cities and having an eye on forehead and 
four arms (or consecrator of gods Siva and Vishnu in 84 cities), engaged 
in the performance of 18 world-famous horse-sacrifices, glorious on 
account of rutting elephants tied to posts of crystal set up on the top of 
the Himalaya mountains, an ornament to the race of Kadamba emperor 
Mayuravarmma, having a musical instmment permatti sounded before him, 
having the monkey flag and lofty lion crest, bestower of gold to suppli- 
cants, ever victorious in battle, ornament to Kadambas, champion over 
opponents, a sun m brilliance, worshipper of the feet of the illustrious 
Tribhuvanamalladeva, destroyer of hostile forces, possessed of all these 
and other titles, the illustrious Tailapadeva ruled over Vanavase 
Twelve- thousand, Santaligenad Thousand and Panungal Five- 
hundred (provinces) in hereditary succession from his grandfather and 
father : — 

Lines 20-26 : Praise and titles of Pergade Nagadeva and Kesiraja, an 
officer of customs and Ketanayaka, swikaveggade (a minor officer of ois/o/ns), 
dependent of king Tailapa, — ^The chief minister of the mighty Tailapadeva 
is the virtuous Perggade Nagadeva. The chief of customs under him 
is the pure-minded lord Kesiraja. Well-versed in righteousness, and 
Y 155—10 
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surrounded by the ever-spreading creeper of their fame they distin** 
guished themselves in the world .... The learned Keliraja 
prospered along with the virtuous stmkct^veggade (an officer of 
customs) K§tanayaka, feared by the earth. Be it well. While possessed 
of these attributes, the illustrious perggade Nagadevayyanayaka was 
enjoying by the order of king Tailapadevarasa, supreme authority 
over perjuhko (major tolls), vaddaravula (chief tolls?) and hirl^ode 
(a kind of tax called also bilkode in some inscriptions cp. Shikarpur 104 
E. C. VI 11) in Banavase-nad in heriditary succession : — 

Lines 26-30 : Praise of Tenhanadiu — In this earth surrounded by 
numberless islands and seas, Kuhtala (province) deserves honour by 
the whole world. An ornament to Kuntala land is Tenkanad, dear to 
the supplicants, free from harm, full of beautiful temples, and surrounded 
by groves beautiful with lotuses in ponds. To the east and south of that 
village — ^The writer .... Four Hundred. (Here the text of 
the inscription as sent to this office stops abruptly, the stone being 
mutilated.) 


No. 20 

Rattihalli Inscription of Simghana 

The inscription is on a pillar in the Kadambesvara temple at Rattihalli, 
Dharwar District, Deciphered and translated by Prof, K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

dotfj d ii 

3 . 
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II uBjsOcS wosiio 

T. d^oi3?)?Ji^o ^andi^n-3as-3nji<^d?idortiai^do©?rj»qS5i 
dodoao I 

no. d II ??j3ot#E0 ?^^d«iF ddiaoriatfo ^do'3a5o;5^o3jso 

do^ 

nn. d rtoqSa^dead^ dd^jidovd s'sddc^ 

doql;> 

03. do dd?r30d^j5?ddoj^ ^dj|Wodi;^s§ojj3^a 

ns.. ^sJa tjjsiasvDrtjdjas^ja n S5;^d ^cjrsdo ^de®d....^rtiC8 

nv. oiodd II |,?t^dra^ij-sai^do«2 did^i^ f®"®*® 

doddjs'^^d 

OK. rid od)do dodl^ d^^^odo ddto^ 

TS'sqlc'eo^qls? 

ojl. doii^di a^cdJFOMi^^dcad ii^«i?jsocl<did rtoddjs'ff'sqrsd 
zjJja^vsr^dvfav^K 

02- «3^d Sidjrfw rli^^oii dSodioSsoiodd n «;Jj3d&jd 

tp-3dc9od 

oo'. dj|jio3id5J djsi^drto s-so aj-s^^dddd^J^ldi^rs^diddd 

dd^drtt 

^^0 II 5503^^0 dio^d d.^?do.^doF d d^ F d^ do d ao d 

30. odijadits'sad^d/J^F wd^cd^csudiid®^-^ ^d'^ddoiodclii 
^ II ss'sddndow 

30. ^ja?d s3do docsddodoa? docdi 

dd^do 3*3 

33. dojado es'sacd-idwo n d^F ootododa 

a^otadodd'^cd 

3&.. wss'ad da o« r^desdo^dacsdoda a,? ^odotS?^dd? 

3V. o^rtoii^ddi daj5dats^dd?dj^F ria?^oda ^^odao srsd^ 
flrgj<^dortoda^ Cjiraos) 
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j&i. ;5oo no rfiort^ 

II I,? I,? II 

j)i.. s^rk qsnSojOtii ^do?3?ji^d qseicrss^^'do ^«3sa 

io^cs) tSD^ 

(On the lower part of the same pillar.) 

n. d^tjarfd •§to5i ^5ii^oto<>oSj3r\ =do vo 

tSfd^do 

-S' bias's ^qs-sfSo ^dcsid ^^d?oda ©f\j_cdi rfidd 

|,e 

a.. qS ^?;i-5s^ot35!o;i^did qrsrt^c® es^iiS'SjS «a 

75^ d 

V. odc^rr^^csdodi dijsd^ts’sad^dd ^■sejoijs'i^di qs'sc’s?^ 
dj^a^jd 

M. ^do do^d^ ^dd^ do0^q^ dtdO:^ dojsda ao^cS^oQ^o 

todr^ 

k. Oi ^^c^rvOi^ ^5d ^cs^odSio dd^dod do^dofs’s^ja^ djar)^ 
dso^ao 

2.. do dajadoi ^aa?J;^6odi dd^dcs wdric® ^jsicswi did 

mm» 

djaodi ^jata 

ey. dd ddwjslid ^odo^odo toddwi ddotSf^d dedd ?^(d 

^o;5i dd 

f. d aBjatd da-^ecOio io^oi wdaoSi ^^o&^odo wdrtwi 

di d, dj30 di di 
«-6 

no. dod aSjs^d ^a'l^ocdio ddidoi ^ts^s^oodi aSvAuaod 
di^A 

oo> dui didOoSi ^jiv^odo do^di idddi tlouo 

03. digtnuird dtdd didd di^ tuOdi dcAi e5;^d 

desi #€)dd di$ t»o 

DSL. do aStdo ds^ dojsd^o docr»£^(S^d %,( dd^erudacddf^ 
dog^ql dtdod 
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nv. ^05^ fs'soioiSdi vso 

doi iS^rfd 

nas. I,? yacd^F^ si^^rfaS^a'acdo 3 ^r\ qraiya 

oi.. ^^i^da 'a;^^d ;d wcaojSrtdi saicssari 3je9?«odo 

^jadastia.. . d;^ 

.**«.•.. ^ 

OL. dort t34 w^d ao?oo diasJoda cB^ort 

«3^ o3s3oJo ^ja 

ns;, d?^ djad ncjesnaica ^^oSio tst^UA dsiddaa 

daa^edodoridao 

or. .,,,d ?So...,€)Q,( ? )..,.diaa^OTih ?5-aad donado cQja:^ 
da^rdoo 5yaOsi.idda 

30. 'si...?id sodi 3^«?odi di^da 11 csadssawdoSjatdar 

30. fsa|jj?o3ja?^a ssasajio i OTfsas^'d^fJ^rdossa^eJ ssaofsa 
dt^^^c ddo 11 


T ranslation 

1 . A bow to Sambhu who is adorned with a Chamara in the form of 
the moon that kisses his lofty head, and who is the prime-pillar at the 
building of the City of the three worlds. 

2-4. Ariyamalla became the prime minister of the reigning emperor . 
Simghanaraya who was a moon to the ocean of the family of the Ysdavas, 
and who was the enemy to the family of Kadambas. 

4-6. That pre-eminent Malla, the store of purity and the meritorious 
person, was born of Ariya Bamma just as Krishna was bom in the Yadu 
family. 

6-8. Worshipful Honna-Bamma, the master of morals, Bhudam, 
KhyStividam and Achajayya were sons bom to him and his wife Rajave. 

8-9. Of them Honna-Bamma, professing himself to be the best among 
the devotees of God Siva was, with the favour of ... . Malhnitha, 
giving munificent donations to poets, disputants, eloquent q>eal!en and 
versifiers. 
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10-13. Who on the face of this earth will equal in splendour Honna- 
Bamma, who possesses in him something more than the worth of the 
title of the emperor of Kohkana, who is the great prince merchant, the 
champion elephant, who takes delight in giving alms, who is the very bee 
at the lotus of the feet of !§ankara, who bears fraternal relations with other 
and who is always free from every sort of doubts. 

13-16. His minister the famous Alavayya spares the enemy that seeks 
his protection with a fear on the battle-field ; torments the others who do 
not yield ; pursuing enslaves them and thus defeats the army of his enemies 
on the face of the earth .... 

17. The prowess of his .... Gubbiya Kala may thus be 
depicted : 

17-19. This famous Gubbiya Kala diligent in attending to religious 
observances was born of Malave, awe-inspiring on account of her virtues 
and morality, delicate in her body and looking to the welfare of beings. 

19- 20. He being such, while doing his duty as a tax-collector requested 
MttrujSvideva in connection with his gifts. The prowess of this sage 
may be painted thus : — 

20- 22. People are eulogising Murijavi-deva as a man free from sin, 
as a devotee of Sambhu, as a conqueror of anger, as a man well-versed in 
all the lores and as ,a man endowed with the powers of curse and favour. 

22-25. Hail ! Let great auspiciousness attend on the gift of eleven 
(in figures) 1 1 .... Su granted by Gubbiya Kallaya with the 

usual libation of water having washed the feet of ... . 

Murujavideva to maintain everlasting lamp and sandal (with) incantations 
to Kadambe^vara on Samkramana day falling on the day of the lunar 
eclipse on the 15th day of the bright fortnight of Ashadha in Vijambi 
Samvachhara the 1161st year of the Saka era. 

26. The southern piece of land granted with the libation of water to 
Cod KadambS^vara .... 

/ 

(The lower portion of the inscription on the same pillar) 

1 . 40 Ka (Kambain=area) of land from his own enjoyment gift below 
the Barbers’ tank (to) KadambSivara .... 

2>4. Hail I On Sunday the day of the solar eclipse the new moon day 
^l^e month of Fslguna HSmalrnibi Samvastsara, the famous finance 

. . x^r washed the feet of MflrujSvid&va, granted with the libation of 

” .o God Mdlinltha of Agniyamatha (Matha=School)> 
wnier t 
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S'*!!, Two mattars to God Mallinatha; four mattars to the west of 
the trunk'^road to Siddhagiri and to the north of the three tamarind trees ; 
one matter at the north-west angle of Hosagere and to the east of 
Mogganahalla ; one mattara to the north of basadi (Jain temple) land, 
to the south of the trunk road leading to the temple and the pond of 
KadambeSvara and to the north of land reserved for day feasts ; and two 
matters and forty Kambas to the south of the land of Magari, to the east 
of Brahmapuri-land, and to the west of the trunk road leading^o Magari. 

12- 13. The School-house of God Malllkarjuna twenty-one cubits in 
that very place oilmans house one, and loading bullocks thirty. 

13- 16. When Sanna-Mahadeva-nayaka was ruling Banavasi 12,000, 
he with the libation of water and with all obeisance granted to God Siva 
free (from all taxation) an everlasting lamp, sandal for the auspicious 
worship and food of the said God. 

17-19 

20-21. Of the two, gift and protection, the latter is superior to the 
former. Heaven is attained from gift, but from protection is attained 
the eternal position. 


No. 21 

Kadaroli Inscription of Guhalla-'deva III 

The inscription is embedded in a wall at Kadaroli, Belgaum District. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 

Si. do sSdrfo 
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no. craaid^ S, rfi55irf^35^rfjc^<?(dj) 
no. d i^js;doS*i^FeT3?»^ jd^j^^^-sF^jdsjoo 
nj. ?iaD'3«qj‘3^oji ^?3aa5joi ?SiS0;do^q5'3 
na.. o'stj^oj^oSigcdj^'^^^dWi ^ 3 - 3 ^ 

nv. rf3dd;3^3jt3art^3^ 3jO?^rf3 

OM. a57)dt^rfas37)^3c^«?d^do 

04.. ^d^do «d^rfJFrt33o ^i£^<s>-3q)f5t)aiido 

02.. ddjadFea 3ot3-3trflt)w sSdsi.Ti'sdo did 

osy. d ....dJ3 

or. i .,..0 iSdd a«cdiD‘3c^doi^6j3^o^ 

JO. ^t?)^^^dq5FdJ3ddJ3doc3^dF3-3dowdo u-sddd^ 

JO. i ....oii ....djse |,tdit5|je>i 

jj. a^ditT«)Od js.^cdi waoiqs-sd^ ?)0d;^dde73 ?«)W 

ja.. to^i^ I,? TT^ddd^cdi d •aodcdig 

jv. Q D'sdid^d dedd 

jas. d5i d) n^didod dd do dd 

J4.. — J sod ^ cdioo d^JjsDO?) 11 

J2.. 

jey. 


Translation 

1-7. Hail ! While the victorious reign of glorious Tribhuvanamalla — 
the asylum of all the worlds, the lord of the earth, the great king of kings, 
the supreme lord, the most worshipful one, the glory of the line of 
Satyfi^raya, the ornament of the Chalukyas — was flourishing with per- 
petual increase so as to endure as long as the moon, the sun and the 
stars might last. 

7-13. Hail ! While the glorious Maha-man^alSSvara, the dependent 
on his lotu« feet GovaladSva, — who had attained pancha mahiiabda, who 
was a MahSman^afelvara, who was the great lord of the best of cities 
Banavisi, who was glorious on the surface of all the kingdoms, was ruling 
in his capital PalSsi^ 12,000 with the recreation of pleasing conversation. 
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14-21. Hail ! While the victorious reign of the glorious Mahaman^a- 
leSvara, the dependent on his lotus feet .... deva — ^who had 
attained pancha-maha-sahda, who was Mahamandajesvara, the great 
lord of the best of cities by name Gopaka, the head of the circle 
of tributaries of the emperor Guha (l^i-'clcva), .... who had 
obtained the favour of a boon from Padmavati .... was flourishing 
at Kadaravajli with perpetual increase so as to endure as long as the moon, 
the sun and the stars might last. ^ 

21-25. (Hail !) On .... of the dark half of Fal(guna) of 
Bahudhanya Sanivatsara, the 23rd year of the glorious Chajukya Vi krama 
era was granted at the hands of .... of Kadaravalli a piece of 
paddy land .... 

26. The grant will be maintained by ... . 


No. 22 

Orlim Inscription of the time of Jayakeri II 

The inscription is on a panel of the time of Jayakesi II found at Orlim, 
Salsette, Goa, by Rev. H. Heras, S. J. ; now in the Museum of the 
Igdian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Deciphered and translated by Prof. K. G. Kundangar. 

Text 



SL. sooCi 'siojo tfc)© 

Translation 

In (Vi)kari Sarhvatsara, the 36th year of the reign of Jayakesi, Hatihala 

fought and died attaining success for toll. 



No. 23 

epnce of Wales* Museum Inscription of Jayakesi III 

The inscription is In the Gallery of Inscriptions of the Prince of Wales’ 
Museum of Western India, Bombay. The place of origin is not known. 
Deciphered and translated by Mr. B. C. S. Sharma. * 

YI55--I1 
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Text 

n. ?jdsi^o(rt)w «to^ ?^o;i5d t5'3(d)rf 

^oSi«Jj5t^^^rtDDdo^(o) ;d0J3W^Otp‘SCd0S)O«fS^ II 

j>. ?^a,Sjs?8 ^oSjs? ?5ja?(?) ts;|,F?!r3C^rs5 wad 

?5^0....0ii SSiOS^^O'SR'SO 

Sc. ?S?5J;i^dja3jo sSzs^Ssdo ^o ii 

II 

V. 8ijo;i(3-3d,oii I,? SiOEB-SOttSDE^J 

D^sao 3dd^i?^do sjd;ii siS^i^d^o 
as. ?S3'3^^odi tys^o^^^fo©? 

drfjioo aar3^i5-3^?;j(ij)£®^i0 

i.. ;!Sj 3«5S3^5S(?) ;:i3iio,Ss^^?S.5o jSe^d 

aaoJoo-st^o siii^d.;3e 

£.. s-sdowdo 7j;isa?5oi#i?‘3 

a^j3?(;i)dao ouw^o;^ 

iS. cda^j^aad II sd^sra^esStS^a ii sj;iaprt:^ 

Es^dt^ ;daa5^*Sooid<l?^do w?S;3-3?j ^ 

T. dodo'a^t^do |,c ^•sciow Ejjitiwe; aEd«odi^?i cS?sid?j 

di Tfsisodcs t«o«j5^?Sjsdi;do daad^^^so S>3|^ 

no. g6w?j/^ adjj^ES^^jdaiaoasys^dsiii^oiw^o 

^^jasSodi ^^aOcSjas^o daao 

on. idodqs's a^ja?dao d-sk^o i^odoi^aad ii |,? D'sdjsfdo 

n.s. ^edja^o(^)d ^odidosoo ^?o' 3 «S 

dTOd?!! ?Si?jdD-3g^d«7;ds*'^?da^i^o 

nsc. ^?ddo ejSjaajado «crii^?S^StdoJ^?^3|^ h |,?srs 

dow T#a«j^«3 iiocSj 

Q ^ ^ 

ov. d^So^tso (^) 

H«idjg,?i^ J^Evado d 

DM. dsrart (rt) ra^F «eS3F3dos^d^a?5ija S'SR^traotr^^qjF 

2i^©^^ozoddd tiHo 
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nt. II 33 cS.. % (?) wasira 

.... 5 L,»^o worf....36a oatso ^deiod;jort!(Jaioao 

02.. warfo rfjJot53a^«paslJdi?«o ^sSoa? 

rfc5r^?i?^d 33anaowi«??,ort^rt»5(?) ;3erfo na 

ms. do sarfow tjSjsssaoT^o ii sddrtonaw^ 

aa^FortTS^aisa^w^ja^^d dja330 Srf?i?d^c^^8t5^o 

Of. j!j^ifjatiJ?dcdo ^daaoa^?! 

iidjsssa^csadda ^^ja^aJ^^owicda tsrio sdjaiS? 

^0. II “ao^i :^rt|^F:d^rf ?§c#tSt3?sdc3a^^ 

?j?^pa5iMa^;dc3F?d;5aoio(d)^ It a,^rtaa « 

SC), ^acda fsaji ;^jartc)5a33ci^rfi sjSjssd'^odi^ ^js?t^odao ^i?j3 

5S;d^ 3^r» sdjajiad^jaesdo^ sdjai^a’s'ort aa 

ss. ai^di^ dotd sdaoa^ ;^ba^ sSa^id^ird ssao spadcOao 
da?i33^cdjar)^Fs^ wao;^F5d53ajdsdcdorf?re^rf n 

sx. ^rldna,;da?3a2Seas03SF5d sda^asdJacsa^r^sBadort^o 

s5a3a(?)?ja23a2i^;3j3 sdasajrfjsil^F^ja'^a oartao ;Jrta 

sv. ;3a*?j3?^33 ^acdisa^asdsdoo ^onadsaoaort^J5?K^riaoa 
33^da sa^^FsaaisdcSoo ^odao it 

3ai. ^«i^js^^j30cd^j5oa 3jOodaa|„dwa 3dQ?i?d?;iOi^a 
tsa^ d!§js«^d a?« iorti adjarii^^o 

St.. tpada^js^ ^jsfda^o tSiJcda ^cdi5^?F 

5d# ad-jatl 20^o;d;da<3arftr35);daj3 n 'ao>S?i^rti,Frto 

SL. ^PrtSgFrto ^©odoandF ij^odi ^at^^oda 

aa^sdesr^jSaoiozdjS n id^jjdd^jaocda ijaeo 

S(S. Udiss^a tpadaocd tuod^rtjjdiMd^FiSvJsodd 

o8ja^jaodilo3j8<^a i^adafvdri^jsosdOo ?3?3?dda?i^^i3jao 

3?-.*^(d)i8o3js«fjsoddo5a3?*a #js^^03dc3ah fsawad^rtdasd^ 
djaodz8o8j3«ffj3od asawaiSsfs^cftaodtfaaj^o 

SiO. rtvft(?)ii ««dd©d<^oidoFajdada?5aidad!fjaod^^ ^oda^ 
sjedocjlwaddjas^nasdti^jaod^^ 4 j30^ ^jso 
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a.n. # o 3 ^ojiirf! 5 aocii®re' 3 r \6 ijs?oUflrsrf wotf^ 

oda^ KSdsiin-srt^ rfjisJ^cS 

si^. zS ^Je)C^z>^ II i<;d(oi3a 200o3>ns^^ 

^ooMdgrt'S'orfo IbOzS^cdi ^s^F^cda 

SA.. z^doSie^o tS^s!i^s^?ia^o^^oFo ii aysidd 

;S?c3D^e^ ;do3dcij^^d>j^d i^^^F^^^ecdo 

a.v. cs66zdn‘^Ftioc5aoa«;|pz:io ?jidzf}j3^vis?5jrf^riF<'oie3oii 3^ 
;iF^ ^«^?3igdo &oao 5 Sja;^Fd fs'sri'^io 5^ 

AM- rt'^orSio «iij3«5ja?^ az^tljcs^ ii ^?Js ^s-a^zp-s^cdo 

Zp-c^cS Zpe).,..5p;i5S.,..fS^C^03Sc)gcS3:sD-e)CX5iCaaF 

Ai.- a 3 S;S?z 3 ^^F az3-;^55cidr!:^Fl^5iiF?id;^z5io sa^jSjae;^^ 

v) ^ ZtS^s^^rrasotS 

Ai- t de?ddoo z3^|,od^;SicdJ2{^rio(ra^) dio to'dSci^^gdio 

Zii^^r^So i3|^3d033^S?5SdiO 

as;. |,?oic»j3|j,F fTSODoioes zSe^dd sjz^sjd^s'sa's^rsiaaid^sd^^ 

S,?5S^zdc5'3ao5or^3o-3do a 

af. 6 cdi !^;^Fz:J;i^oioj56j3)zSodi 

;;J^Fd^o Tjas-scsirfsjo sSoaoTiisoz^ojcrengiF if^rrsosScdi 

VO- ^aejad ^idiow idcSridi djs (^?) sola's ?j;3icdi ;od.isgoo 

©i^sloiio zfjsoz^o w j§c§?^?^d zS?oid wrt 
tgvOCrt dortt^fri 

vn- ^;:ii;3ioiorfzlii ^©cdiod ?Sooi 

^do vjKso ?ooz^oz3^aoij^^ ^ewszdowzficitsws^ 

VA- a«cdo#?Sz3?si rfd^Fzd oA^cd^ dorfi^dd w 

no wai^nDd ew^oDcdocs do^oi^e© 

VA- rfoda ^^s^zddtd go's ts 5 ^ 0 «n3c®itf§^ 
sysDoSi 3!)Ziooiwo ^gs'sjSF ^cdcioio^oi 

vv. dodF^s^g:^ d»dF Ucizp^sdogg^doS^rt »do^doU^ zS^sdd 

sf^tfcOi^jF^do 3|(joio ^?^e5i3d^i«»^oai z|j<So wrtej 
z3<ia^i^ 

VM. ;dz»ddd^cdon)h sinazdzdo ds^F ^3-©^$3dos5^dae)^ sd^sB^u 
#ja^d;> II e ^g»«d{|^r^»dg^o 
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Vi., dll II do«44^rtdoioSja4o ^iew;5cliidot5{ 

eS.ra^’dd ^6 djsdjsd^dd^^ ^ddo ddd 

V2.. d« II tsrtdjss^rtdodioo ^iawjScIridow ^odj3?^didvrc5'3 
wi^odwdi iiSdo^r23?£|^F Idrtcsod dJsW ddi^ a^do 
ac)f\ 

vej. ?S^ ^'?|^F03io diScdii^o 2>dc^diFd5c5e>de'3^wdiio mjS 

T^js^i^^dodi dc^::^Fdio5J3ar{«?ci8^ ^edj,Fddjs n «o 
;di ■d’?|^F?j II 

VF. airt s-sJosJ^ s«i^ adcditj-^gjDdd.rs^o de'^d^o ^rti 

aoodsi^^^FVSTjooiS aEsi^esrt^js^o a?ddj8s^o 3od?ao 

a?o. ao^ao'31^ siifs #js«^3!reFd(o)f^5i]ae5‘3^^cdia5Ff\OoSjii§j 

■diew^clrtodfo aa-s^^dja n ssoi^^ ii 

MO. ^^odii 'fiiOwi^E^rtdddwo di^a^a-sn 

d^Fd^drt toododo dja?F...,daoa?^cdi^ 

M.S. aoddi dedJN^F^dja II aca'ScS^d^^ 23-3^d«^?)dd 

dodidd!o;d;^Fdej??dj^d5i'^^ sijsdrtjsowdjj^d dsi 

e)j3(d) 

Ma. n ^ d»^^ir»^^?5-t)dd ^5^?F^rtVo ^eid 

di^F dosododd d.ra?3^^^di^’did€'d^i^ja 

MV. dc^^o3j3s*i^ d'^ris^^'S'ddjs 11 ?^d^o ddd^o 

a-soira^sode^ ddiodo"® ii dd?32,c§ ajs^jOdjac 

tsDoSoi? ^ai II 

T ranslation 

Lines 1-3. Well, salutation to that ^ambhu who is beautiful on 
account of the fan-like moon kissing the head aloft ; to the pillar of 
commencement of the city of the Trilokas. I salute God Sadasiva who is 
ever free, who is the very essence of those hymns and letters which 
are the ocean of learning. A bow to Siva. 

Lines 4-7. While Tribhuvanamalla Chajukya (with the usual titles) 
was ruling the kingdom of the world, his dependent, 

LinlS^ll. Vira Jayakeli-deva, the strong arm of the Kadambas, the 
lord of the city of Banavasi, the obtainer of the five great musical instru- 
ments, the great manda{e£vara, was ruling in happiness from his capital 
Goa. the kohkana district 900 and Haiasige 12,000, putting down the 
wicked and protecting the virtuous. 
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Lines 11-13, May God Kesava who is immensely happy on account of 
having Lakshmi by his side and • • . . grant all the wishes of king 
Jayake^i. 

Lines 13-15. The world calls this king Jeke^i, a moon to the ocean the 
Kadamba family, the great grandson of the pure Chalukyas, and his fame 
known all over the world, one who has acquired the kingdom of enemy 
kings, with a host of needy people seeking the shelter of his generosity, 
and one wh6 has in life accomplished the ideal of the sacred sciences like 
that of Manu, 

Lines 16-18 He extends protection to him who approaches 

the King with the cry, O King, protect me ! ’* Ardently devoted to the 
worship of Siva is this King of the Kadambas. 

Lines 18-20. The worl^ says of him that he constantly worships Sri 
Saptakotisvara who is the First Cause, Beginningless, who has the 
Daughter of the Mountain by his side, and Ganga and the moon on his 
head, and he obtains from Him boons both high and low. 

Line 20, To describe Halasige-nad which is glorious and ruled by 
Jekesi. 

Lines 21-23. The whole land of Halasige sparkles, is an ornament of 
the entire world, and can, with its leaves and creepers, areca palms, mango 
trees, citron trees, ponds adorned with vast clusters of lotuses, streams 
and torrents, sandy banks and parks outside towns, be compared to the 
Nandana gardens of hea\en. 

Lines 23-24. That part of the earth is wealthy and beautiful for having 
been replete with cities and villages, hamlets and market-towns ; with 
people in the towns always laughing and sight-seeing, singing and 
playing ; and with beautiful and well ornamented courtesans. 

Lines 25-26. A stream lost itself in the limpid waters of a pool and 
flowed on ; feeding on its water grew, heavy with fruits and leaves hiding 
the sky, creepers, banana plants, betel plants, cocoanut palm, citron, 
sugarcane, and so on ; with all these, that part of the earth had produced, 
for Its inhabitants, perennial spring. 

Line 27. To describe Eleya Purbballl in this Halasige-na^ which was 
the home of so much plenitude and prosperity. 

Lines 27-29. In a garden an areca palm inclined to a sidettbm the 
weight of its fruits ; here others looked level (with the ground) on 
account of the fruits crammed on them ; there, a tree had shot its 
tendrils out in all directions ; elsewhere tender bunches of pods decked 
oth^ trees. 
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Lines 30-32* The leafy creeper had spread from tree to tree and 
spread darkness underneath. Wandering in that darkness one lost his 
way and reached the enclosure. Hearing his cry for help, carried afar by 
the wind, the gardener came, cut down the leaves and in a derisive attitude 
led him out. 

Lines 32-33. With arable land, plots of castor plants, canals on one 
side, and rice fields, the whole place, the great Eleya Purvadavalli looks like 
a crown of gold. 

Lines 33-35. May the scholars the world over always praise the 
celebrated two hundred Brahmins of Eleya Purvalli who are well-versed in 
the sacred sciences, masters of the several Vedas, experts in the arguments 
of logic, comparable in their generosity to the celestial tree. 

Lines 35-41. Well, the two hundred Mahajanas of the ancient Eleya 
Purvadavalli who adhere to the pious practice of self-control, discipline, 
etc., devoted to learning and its practical application, always occupied with 
the six Karmas, whose body is purified by the bath taken at the conclusion 
of the (?) seven Sf>ma sacrifices, who are the devout followers of the 
32,000 conventions, men carrying out their promises, punishers of evil 
and protectors of the good, and who have secured the grace of Sri Murti 
Narayana, met in conclave in Savithaaa, sent for the Kurimba Senigas 
of Navilur in Chaugaum, and with their consent made a grant to God 
Senig^vara for various services (agabhoga, rangabhoga, chaitrapavitra). 
Its details are : 

Lines 41-45. On the occasion of the summer solstice on Sunday, the 
eleventh day of the dark fortnight of Pushya of Kalayukti, the twelfth year 
of the Kadamba Vijayakesi’s reign commencing In Kaliyuga 4288, all the 
mahajanas granted free from imposts, a piece of land to the west of the 
road to Unukel and south of (?) Brahmargapuri, and eight mattars, and a 
construction for school measuring twenty-six hands long and twenty- 
one hands broad, within the precincts of the temple. 

To describe the tribe of these Kuriba Senigas : 

Line 46. Born, in a mother who was a Kuribiti by caste, of basket 
makers, these Kuriba Senigas came to be known in the world by the name 
of NeremSma (he ?) svaras. 

Lines 47-48. All over the world these Kuriba Senigas of that noble race 
have resh^fed Siva temples in all their details ; they have contemplated 
charity and the sacred creed of Siva always ; they have shone by the 
adoption of the celebrated conventions. 

Lines 49-50. Why describe all this with the flourish of language and the 
sciences? How famous in the world are these Kuriba Senigas of the 
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pure Navilur family who kill enemies with bravery and skill and who 
surpass Bhfigu ? 

Line 51. All these Kuriba Senigas of Navilur chiefly, and other 
people of Chaugaum came of their own accord and gave away to the God 
whatever they could give with a generous hand. 

Line 52. These Kuriba Senigas of Navilur are the refuge of the needy, 
and they rob enemies of all their pride. 

Lines 53-55. To those who protect this grant will easily accrue wealth 
and happiness, but those who destroy it descend to helL 

Usual imprecations. 
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Cooraaraswamy (Mr. A.), 307, 
Cousens (Mr. H,), 304, 
Cuddapah, 10 n. 1, 

Daksha, 248. 

Dakshiija Branch of the Ea rly 
Kadambas, 224. 

Dakshiijapatha, VII, 36, 38, 
225. 
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Damaklrtti, 29. 

Daridanatha Pravara, 302. 
Da^danayaka Cha^dugi-deva, 
201 . 

Dandanayaka Ruppabhattay- 
ya, 256. 

Dantivarmma, Pallava King, 
167. 

Daraparaja, 240. 

Dasappa, 140. 

Da^arntja, King of, 118. 
Dasimayya, 106. 

Daulatabab plates, 33 n. 3, 
60 n. 3. 

Dayasiiiiha, 227. 

Degamve, 8, 175, 176, 200, 260, 

315. 

Degamve Temple, 276, 312, 

316, 378. 

Dekkan, IX, 3, 4, 10, 79, 80, 93, 
98, 127, 141, 142, 145, 151, 
156, 158, 160, 163, 169 n. 1, 
180, 181, 192, 206, 207, 208, 
210, 213, 248, 258, 303, 304. 
Dekkan, King of the, 183. 
Dekkanese, 93. 

Dekkan, North, 304. 

Delhi, 105 n. 1, 158,212, 214. 
Delhi Muhammadans, 213. 
Delhi Sultans, 210, 215. 
Demma^qa, 106. 

Derabhatta, ^rl, 66. 
Deva-Kanta, 225. 

Devabbarasi, 167. 

Devagiri, 34, 37, 38, 158, 210. 
Devagiri Inscriptions, 32, 34, 
37, 38, 39, 45. 

Devagiri.* plates of Krishija- 
varmma I, 3, 247. 

Devagiri plates of Yuvaraja 
Devavarmma, 30. 
Devanagere Taluqua, 39. 


Devaijija, 128. 

Devasaktl, 79. 

Devaraju Manguraju, 242 n. 1. 
Devavarmma, 30, 37, 39. 
Dhanur-Masa, 132. 

Dhar Paramaras, 98. 
Dharma-maharaja, 31. 
Dharmaraja Rathas, 308. 
Dharma^astras, 250, 298. 
Dharma stream, 128. 

Dharwar District, IX, 37, 84, 
86, 100, 105 n. 1. 

Dharwar Taluqua, 83. 
Dhorasamudra, 133. 
Digambaras, 297. 

Dikshit (Mr. K. N.), 69. 
Dinapuri Chinappa-Raddi, 223. 
DTpavaji, 251. 
Divakarasarmma, 77. 
Dodda-Baljapur Grant, 57 n. 3, 
58.’ 

Dodda GoddavaUi, Laksmi- 
devi Temple at, 313. 
D6rasamudra,154, 155,159,220. 
Dosama, 293. 

Dowlatabad, 16Q. 

Dramila, King of, 75. 

Draupadi Ratha, 307. 

Dravida Country, 63. 

Dravida King, 122. 

Dravidian People, 9, 11. 
Dravidian Style of Architect- 
ure, 307. 

Dravila, 118, 321. 

Dudha, 227. 

Dudharasa, 226, 227. 

Dulukas, 269. 

Dumme, Battle of, 233 n. 4, 
127. 

Dummi, 155. 

Durga, 316. 

Durga temple, 305. 
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Durvinita, Ganga King, 55, 57, 
58, 66, 69, 219 n. 2. 
Duryodhana, 176. 
Dvijabodheirajam, 302. 
Dvyasharaya,\Q9, 184. 
Dwara-Satnudra, 188. Cf. Dora- 
samudra. 

Ede-Nad, 87. 

Edevolal District, 77. 

Edevoial Vishaya, 77. 
Ekkalararasa, Mahamandales- 
_ vara, 139. 

Ekanta Rama, 253, 254. 
ElamvaUi Temple, 273. 

Elase Agrahara, 290. 

Elliot (Mr.), 206, 3S2, 383, 384, 
385. 

Elpunuse, Forty Mahajanas of, 

”273. 

Ereyammarasa, 82, 83. 

Europe, Mediaeval, 300. 
Fergusson (Mr.), 303, 307. 
Ferishta, 158, 159, ICO, 210, 
212, 213, 214. 

FerrSo (Senhor R), 384. 
Fletcher (Colonel), 242 n. 1. 
Fleet (Dr.J. F.),51,58, 64, 105 
n. 3,108, 116, 123, 146 n. 3, 
151, 152, 153, 169 n. 1, 180, 
249, 377, 383. 

Gadag Inscription, 151. 
Gaddemane, 64. 

Gadyanas, 381. 

Gajagatjda Six Hundred, 124. 
Gaja-Gauri, 317. 
Gaja-Lakshmi, 312. 

Gajapati Sivalinga Narayaija- 
deva, 242 n. 1. 

Gaoapat, 310. 

Gaijda, 283. 

Gaodaradavani, 238. 


Gandda, 185. 

Ganesh Ratha, 308. 

Gnga Court, 82. 

Ganga Dominions, 219 n. 2, 
224, 323. 

Ganga Era, 241. 

Ganga Influence, 42. 

Ganga Inscriptions 32, 44, 54, 
57, 59. 

Ganga Kings, 47, 55, 58, 59, 66, 
68, 76, 118,241. 

Gangamandaja, 97. 

Gangaraja, 190. 

Ganga-Pallava Arcliitecture, 
378. 

Ga iga-Pallava Style, 379. 

Gangas, VII, 33 n. 3, 48, 49, 
54, 76, 82, 86, 87, 224, 228, 
241,323. 

Ganga Titles, 118. 

Gangavadi, 127, 132, 221. 

Gangavadi Ninety-six Thou- 
sand, l’l7, 120, 133, 229. 

Gangere, 101. 

Gahgeya, 97. 

Gangeya Sahani, 143, 156. 

Garuda, 149, 313. 

Garude^vaia, 120. 

Gautama Gauge. 9S. 

Genathi, 242 n. 1. 

Gepdavarja, 149. 

Gerrabozalu, 242 n. 1. 

Ghfuts, 177 n. 1, 169 n. 1. 

Gl’auts, country of the, 385. 

Ghats, Western, 66, 147, 168, 
170. 

Gheatta, 185. 

Ginnalagupdi Fort, 139. 

Goa, 62 n. 3, 111, 160 n. 2, 168, 
169 n. 1, 172, 173 n.4, 174, 
177, 185, 186, 197, 199, 201, 
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208, 209, 2i0, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 233, 283, 317. 

Goa Coins, 385. 

Goa Kadambas, VII, Vill, 108, 
1 'j 9, 111, 147, ICO, G7, iCS, 
169, 175, 181, 18!, 1 .8, 100, 
19? n. 2, 19', 195, :;02, 203, 
204, 210, '/ll, 256 n. 1, -3:15, 
3o6. 

Goa Kadamo./Recoids- 8, 114 
Goa, State ol, IX. 

Goa A Vcllia, 185 n, i. 
Gobljindarasa, l8. 

Godavari, 98, 158. 

Gogave Vili - ge, 251. 

Gokag..' Fort, l J7. 

Gokak Fort, 107. 

(jukarna, 16/, 2 7.,, 180, 1 0, 

209. 

Gokarna, Lord . f, 198. 
Gukarnu, andit, ..eva, 273. 
Golden M.amtain (Meru), 192. 
Qopakapur^, i88. See Goa. 
Gopakapattana, 1V9, 188, 211, 
213, 283. See Goa. 
Gopinatha, 242 n. 1. 

Gorava Kittign, 140. 

Gorava .Muni, 2/3. 

Goiavarasa, 135, 135. 

Goravas, 250. 

Gove, 176, 191. 

Govinda, 61 n. 3, 65 n. 3. 
Govinda 111, 81, 83. 

Govinda IV, 86. 

Govinda-deva, 125. 
Govindaraja, 301. 

Qovindarasa, Chalukya OHi- 
cial, 124. 

Govindaswami, 49. 

Greek and Gothic Styles, 303. 
Gudicatti Inscription, 178. 


Guha, 299. 

Ouhalla-deva 1, King of Goa, 
168, 169, 317. 

Guhalla-deva 11, Ki. g of Goa. 
168 n.l. 170-173,173,176,185, 

Gu aiia-dev i 111, King of Goa, 
169 n. 1, 188, 189. 

uuhaldev. King, f72. 

Guiluili Grant, 201. 

Gujan.t, 20, 64, 28 i, 298. 

Gujarat, Southern, 78. 

Gulbarga, Dekkau State, 214, 

i> iiniriareddipura Plates, 55, 
57,58. 

Gunabhadra, Jain writer, 83. 

Gunasagaia, 75, 77. 

Giindamaras.i, Mahasamanta- 
dhipati, 1.13. 

Gupta c'mpiie, 20, 21. 

Gupta Inscriptions, 20. 

Guptas, 22. 

Gupta Saiiivat, 20. 

Gu'. ger, 283. 

Guijara Kings, 89 n. . 1 , 115, 
185, 269. 

Gutii, 119, 159, 282. 

Gutti Fort, 138, 152. 

Hadadeyakuppa, 143. 

iiadavala Dovarigobbarasa, 
181 . 

Hadmaru, Nanjangad Taiuqua, 
219 n. 2. 

Haga, 381. 

Haige Five Hundred. See 
Haive Five Hundred. 

Haihayas, 76. 

Haive Five Hundred, 97, 99, 
105, 114,134, 192, 193, 195, 
323. 

Hakara, 134, 152. 

Haje-Belur, 224 n. 1, 
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Halebid, 38, 220 n. 5, 224. 

Haie-Kote, Hangal, 130, 316. 

Halkur, 55. 

HalUhal Inscription, 100, 101. 

Haisi, 8, 20, 23, 30, 36 n. 2, 45, 

' 47, 48, 49, 50, 52, 72, 133, 193, 
195, 200, 309, 310, 315, 323. 

Halasige Tv/elve Thousand, 
151. 

Hangal, 103, 105 n. 1, 107, 108, 
109, 126, 127, 128, 131, 132, 
133, 144 n. 6, 145, 147, 149, 
153, 154, 156, 159, 164, 192, 
193, 195, 196, 199, 225, 229, 
231,282,315, 316, 381. 

Hangal Five Hundred, 105, 129, 
131, 141, 146, 159, 192, 196 
n. 2, 231, 323. 

Hangal Kadambas, VII, VllI, 8, 
104 n. 4,94, 103, 106, 135, 
144, 145, 160, 163, 168, 184, 
192 n. 2, 194, 195 n. 6, 202, 
236, 323, 385 n. 4. 

Hangalnad, 195. 

Hangal Kadamba Coins, 385. 

Hangal Taluqua, 109. 

Hanuman, 130, 229, 385. 

Hanungal, 127, 128, 132, 143, 
193. See Hangal. 

Hara, 256. 

Hari, 191,256. 

Hari-Arasa, 234. 

Hariga, Kadamba, 107. 

Harihara, Mysore State, 154, 
155. 

Harihara I, Vijayanagara King, 
162, 163. 

Harikesari, Kadamba King, 10, 
117, 118, 229, 230. 

Harima, 223. 

Hariti, 40. 

Haritiputras, 66. 


Harivarmraa, Banavasi Ka- 
damba, 32, 47, 48, 49, 50-52, 
53, 54, 69, 70, 260, 301, 
302. 

Harshavardhana, 63, 65 n. 1. 

Hattikesvara temple, 310. 

Haveri, ,302, 378. 

Hayava, 146. 

Hayve, 62 n. 3. 

Hebbata, 41, 44.*' 

Hejjuhka, chief custom’s duty 
on articles of trade, 260. 

Hemachandra, Jaina Guru, 20, 
21, 169, 169 n. 1,256, 277. 

Hemma, King, 131. 

Henimeyanayaka, 151. 

Heras, (Rev H.), S. J., IX, 20, 
214. 

Hera-Drammas, 380. 

Himmavat Mountain, 9. 

Himalaya Mountains, 229. 

Himalayan Race, 248. 

Hlnayana School, 256. 

Hiri-Cliavati, 113. 

Hirehadagajji Plates, 6. 

Hire Sakuna Plates, 30. 

Hiria-Magudi, 132. 

Hiriya-Nayaka, 138. 

Hitnahebbagilu Plates, 34, 45, 

Hitteyarasa, 226. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese Pil- 
grim, 62, 63, 65 n. 1, 256. 

Hombucha, 139. 

Hounaji Taluqua, 85. 

Hosaguijda, 156. 

Hosavur, 292. 

Hottur Inscription, 95, 104, 107. 

House of Mercy, Goa, 269, 270. 

Hoysalas, VII, 10, 38, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135, 138, 139, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 1491 
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151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 179, 
190, 191, 194, 195, 201, 202, 
206, 207, 214, 220, 223, 228, 
233, 234,236,238,239, 261, 
263, 279, 312, 314, 378. 

Hoysaja Architecture, 304, 313, 
31 4, '378. 

Hoysala Crest,,145, 378. 

Hoysaja Style of Architecture, 
X, 303, 304. 

Hubli, 192. 

Hurias, 21, 89 n. 2, 248. 

Ibu'Batuta, 161, 215, 216. 

Iconography, Kadamba, 315. 

Idugod-heggade Madeya, 149. 

Ikeri Nayaks, 386. 

Imad-ul-Miilk, 160. 

Immadi Kadamba Raya Vo- 
deya-ayya, 223. 

India, 160 n. 2, 163 n. 3,169 n. 1, 
247, 321. 

India, North, 65 n. 1, 304 ii. 1. 

India, South, 31, 71, 307, 317, 
386; History of, VII. 

Indian Antiquary (The), 116. 

Indian Historical Research Ins- 
titute. St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 213 ii. 3. 214, 248 
n. 4, 256n. 3, 317, 384, 385. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta, 383, 
384. 

Indra, 41,83, 11_8, 168, 185. 

Indravarmma-deva, 241. 

Indus, 20. 

Inguna Village, 53. 

Iravi-Challamma, 223. 

I.ridige country, 172, 173 n. 4, 
188. 

Irlvabedanga-deva, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 88, 94, 95, 1^. 

Ijivabedanga Satya^raya, Cha- 


lukya King, 96, 103, 113. 
Irunguna, 154. 

I^anasarmma, 77. 

Isanarasi Paijdita, 296. 

Isapura, 129. 

l^varabhattop5dhyaya, 290. 
Itihasas, 200. 

Ittagi, 292. 

Jagadala Gangeya Sahani, 
156. 

Jagadekamalla, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 33 n. 3, 60 n. 3, 133. 
Jaga-deva, Santara King, 138. 
Jaga-deva, Zamindar of Tik- 
kali, 242 n. 1. 

Jaga-devarasa, Mahamaijdale^- 
vara, 139. 

Jaga-deva-Sahani, 293. 

Jaina Ascetics, 34, 252. 

Jaina Bastis, 35, 309, 311. 

Jaina Gurus, 111 n. 6, 252. 
Jaina Inscriptions, 252. 

Jaina Mathas, 252, 291. 

Jaina Parsva-deva Chaityal- 
aya, 294. 

jainas, 52, 85, 116, 249, 250, 
253, 254, 257, 297. 

Jaina Scholars, 111. 

Jaina Tirliiankara, 7. 

Jainism, 249, 258. 

Jaitugi I, Yadava King, 151. 
Jajahuti-^antinatha, 115. 
Jakkisetti, 132. 

Jakkiabbe, 257. 

Jakkiy'Sbbe, 85. 

Jalasamadhi, 118, 257. 
Jalla-Saraya, 156. 

JambudvTpa, 321, 322. 
JanakaKing, 31. 

Java, 150, 378. 

Javanaisa, 88. 
Javaneya-Nayaka, 143. 
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Javelin Banner, 87. 

Jayabbe, 99. 

Jayabbarasi, 101. 

Jayadhavala, 252. 

Jayad-uttaranga, 120. 

jayake^i 1, King of Goa, X, 
108, 109, no, 111, 121, 169, 
170, 171, 176, 177, 1/8, 179- 
187, 188, 197, 256, 277, 378, 
381, 384. 

jayakesi 11, King of Goa, 133, 
189, 190-197, 198, 301, 311, 
316, 383, 386. 

Jayakesi 111, King of Goa, 177 n. 
1, 198, 200, 202, 203-205, 383. 

Jayanta, 8. 

Jayanti-Madhukes\'ara, 153. 

Jayapura, 221, 222. 

Jayasirhha 1, Chalukya Emper- 
or, 33 n. 3, 51. 

jayasimha 11, Chahikya Em- 
peror, 96, 97, 99, 100, 102, 
103, 104, 177. 

Jayasiriiha 111, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 116, 121, 122,123, 178. 

Jayasimha, Yuva-Raja, 122. 

ledda, Sorab Taluqua, 79. 

Jina, 253. 

Jinasena, 252. 

Jinendra, 34, 35. 49. 

Joki-deva, 104. 

Jouveau-Dubreuil (Professor), 
18, 26, 37, 38, 68, 303, 378. 

junjala-devi, 226. 

Kabbanior Kapini River, 220 
n. 1. 

Kabbunalige, 134. 

Kadale, 221, 222. 

Kadabajalu, 156. 

Kadamba Architecture, 303- 
314, 379. 

Kadamba Army, 128, 143 n. 2. 


Kadamba Chronology, 68-72. 

Kadamba Coins, V 1 1 1, X, 
380-386. 

Kadamba Dominions 30, 75, 
106, 152, 201, 250, 264, 283, 
291, 297, 325 n. 1, 380. 

Kadamba Dynasty, Vll, Vlll, 
IX, 6, 7, 9, 15, 16, 17,62,66, 
70, 71, 85, 224, 232, 235, 249, 
257; Eastern,’ 242 n. 1; of 
Goa, 384. 

Kadamba Em. 72. 

Kadamba Fleet. 1S9. 

Kadamba Flowers, 3. 

Kadamba Genealogy, 232. 

Kadamba Geu';,raphv, Vlll, ,' 21- 
373. 

Ka.'amba Image', 316. 

Kadamba iiiscript;ons, IX. 8 
1,10,41,44,45, 54. .55, 7.2, 
iLo, 12. , '34, 15), 157, 158, 
171, 185, 198,199,254,262, 
325 r. 1. 

Kadamba Lion, VMl, 377-370. 

Kadamba Mandala, ''5. 76, 77, 
78, 79, 31. 

Kauambarasa, 163, 224, 225, 
239. 

Kadambaraya. See Kadamba- 
sasa. 

Kadamba Records, 10, 16 n. 3, 
17, 33 n. 3, 107, 139, 146, 
1:8, 267. 

Kadambari, 152. 

Kadambas, VII, Vlll, IX, 6, 7, 8 
n. 1,9, 10, 11, 15, 17, 19, 20, 
23, 33 n. 3, 37, 38, 39^40,47, 
48, 49,51,52,53,54,56, 60, 
61, 62 n. 3, 63, 70, 75, 76, 93, 
102, 105, 109, 114, 125, 127, 
128, 129, 131, 132, 137, 138, 
139, 141, 143, 145, 146 n. 6, 
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148, 150, 151, 152, 155, 157, 
158, 159, 162, 163, 167, 168, 
170, 172, 178, 180, 183, 188, 
189, 200,203,207,2 .9,211, 
212,215, 219,221, 225. 232, 
233, 235, 237, 240, 247, 24y» 
250,252, 254, 258,259,261, 
264, 275, 277, 280, 301, 309. 
310, 315, 322, 323, 377, 37a, 
380, 386. 

Kadamba Seal, 377. 

Kadamba Style of Architecture. 
X, 301, 303, 31)9,310, 311, 

312, 313, 314. 

Kadamba System oi Ad mini - 
tration, 258-271 , 

Kadamba Tree, 8, !?■, 15. 

Kadaroli, 11 -On. 1, h'3, 27'h 

Kadaruli Thirty, 323. 

Kadavala, 221. 

Kadphises II, 2 18 n. 4. 

Kadur Taluqua, 1 '6, 250. 

Kaikeya Princess, 3 41. 

Kaikeya family, 31. 

Kailasa A4oiintain, 9. 

Kailasanatha Temple atKanchi- 
puram, 306, 307, 308. 

Kakarasa, 81. 

Kakka II, 89, 93. 

Kakkala-deva II, 89. 

Kakusthavarmma, 16, 22 , 23, 
24, 25-27, 28, 30, 32, 36, 37, 
39, 48,52,71,72, 249, 252, 
263, 377. 

“Kala, Terrible Good”, .^79. 

Kaiabhras, 76. 

Kalacluirya Inscriptions, 142, 
201, 238. 

Kajachuryas, 76, 115, 137, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 143, 144, 147, 
201, 202, 236, 237, 233. 

Kalala-devi, 236. 


Kalamukhas, 250, 298. 
Kalavahga, 35. 

Kajenur, 69. 

Kalidasa, 20, 21, 21 . 
KaUdasayya, 106. 

Kaiiga f’ayaka, 129. 

Kaiimayya, 113. 

Kaiinga, 4, 118,240,321. 
Kaiivittarasa. 84, 85, 86, 87. 
Kalladi, 89. 

Kailavana, 129, 296. 
ICaila-veggade, 156. 

Kalles.ara Temple at Halsi, 

311. 

Kalyahi, Vli, 145, 183. 
Kama-ciev.(. Ka- amba King of 
Hangai, 1^3-148, 149, 150, 
157, ISO, 199, 203, 206, 207, 
208,209, 210, 211, 212, 214, 
215. 

Kanid-devj, Pandya King, 141. 
Kamala, 313. 

Kamala-devi, Queen of Siva- 
chitta, Kadamba King of 
Goa, 199. 200, 260, 289, 290, 

312. 

Kamalasasana, 256. 
Kamaparya, 301. 

Kamapati, 210 n. 1. 

Kambhoja, 321 . 

Kampila, 214. 

Kanagile-vada, 114. 
Kanakabbe-arasi, 234. 

Kananur, 230. 

Kanara, District of North, IX, 
10 n. 1, 193. 

Kanarese Brahmans, 17. 

Kanai ese Country, 1 1, 247, 272. 
Kanauj, 65 n. I. 

Kancha Gavuda, 146. 

Kanchi. See Kanchipurani. 
Kanchipuram, Pallava capital, 
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8 n. 1, 15, 33, 47, 65 n. 1, 80, 
182, 183, 249, 255, 306, 307. 

Kandavamma, 221, 222, 223. 

Kanga, 382. 

Kaijgavarmma, 18, 19. 

Kannamma, 114, 115, 315. 

Kannara 11, 85, 85 n. 2. See 
Krish^ia 11, Rashtrakuta King. 

Kannayya, 29, 89. 

Kannegala, 190. 

Kannevoja, 222. 

Kantakacharya, 167. 

Kagthirava, 223 

Kapardikadvipa Lakh and a 
Quarter, 173 n. 4, 179, 18t>, 
196, 323. 

Kapli Bhavi, Hangal, 138 n. 4. 

Kappatur, 293. 

Kappegere, Hamlet of Banava- 
si, 239. 

Kapu-Manya, 223. 

Karahata, 118. 

Karajgi (Mr. S. M.), X. 

Karajgi Taluqua, 37. 

Karanas, Chief of the, 118. 

Karanjapatra, 77. 

Karavati Cheluveyarasi, 227. 

Kargambadu, 275. 

Kargudari, 109, 126. 

Karihalasige, 182. 

Karoa I, 184, 236, 277. 

Karnataka VII, VIII, 10, 28. 31, 
64, 65, 68, 80, 100, 118, 158, 
160 n. 3, 167, 169 n. 1, 247, 
252, 254, 255, 261, 275, 277, 
279,280,287,295, 297, 299, 
300,304,309,316, 317, 321, 
380. 

Karnul District, 15. 

Kartavirya, 107. 

Karttikeya, 16. 

Kasapayya Nayaka, 237. 


Kasmera, 321. 

Katya, 381. 

Kaumarya, 298. 

Kautilya, 279. 

Kavadidvipa Lakh and a 
Quarter, 173 n. 4, 174, 175, 
188, 189, 192, 193. 

Kava-deva, Kadamba King of 
Hangal, 146, 152, 153, 
154-161. 

Kavaga, 144, 208. 

Kavanayya, 142, 143. 
Kaveri-Mahatmya, 224, 225. 
Kaveri River, 32, 321. 

Kavyas, 300. 

Kekayas, 39, 40. See Kaikeyas. 
Kerala, 67, 80. 118, 222, 283, 321 . 
Ke.ajas, 76. 

Keregeri, 146. 

KerehalM, 120. 

Kesiga, 293. 

Kesimayya, 141, 142. 

Kesiraja, 130. 

Ketala-devi orKaJala-devi, 148. 
Ketana, 138. 

Ketarasa, Kadamba chief, 234. 
Ketisetti, 239. 

Knadgavaloka-^rT-Dantidurga- 
rajadeva, 80. 

Khanapur, 193. 

Khasa, 1 18. 

Kharepatan Copper-plates,188. 
Khedi, 240. 

Khetagrama, 23, 29. 
Khetamalla, 100. 

Khawja Haji, 158. 

Kielhorn (Doctor), 16, 44. 
Kigga, 77. 

Kikere, Mysore District, 222. 
Kikki-nad, 221, 222. 
Kilidakki-Gaut)da, 222. 
Klrtti-diva, Hangal Kadamba, 
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112, 136, 137-140, 143, 152, 
236. 

KIrttiga, 183. 

Kirttiraja. See Kirttivarmma, 
Hangal Kadatnba. 
Kirttivarnima, Hangal Kadam- 
ba, 10, 107,108, 109, 110-112, 
121, 126, 184. 

Kirttivarmma I, Chalukya King, 
56, 60, 70, 75,* 291, 301,378. 
Kiru-Kagamasi, 77. 

Kisukad Seventy, 86, 102, 106, 

113, 114, 192 n. 2, 195, 273. 
Kisukal. See Kisukad Seventy. 
Kitthipura, 220 n. 1. 

Kittur, 203, 20-1. 

KodalatTrtha, 101. 

Kodiya matha, 297. 

Kod Taluqua, 146. 

Kolar, 48, 

Kojala-pura, 110. 
Koili-Pallava-Nojaniba, 8i, 82. 
Kolliyarasa, 82. 

Kombu Seven, 119. 

Kongu, 132. 

Kondangeyur, Perggade ot, 85. 
Ko^idarade, 134. 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, 62. See 
Konkaijapura. 
Kongani-Mahadliiiaja, 55. 
Kongunapura, 62 n. 3. 
Kongunda, Peaks of, 62 n. 3, 
Konkan, IX, no, 114, 147, 160 
n. 2, 168, 173, 174, 179, 180, 
185, 188, 191, 193, 202, 207, 
209, 210, 212, 213, 216, 269, 
283. 

Konkag ^ine Hundred, 172, 
173 n. 4, 174, 192, 198, 323. 
Konkan Nine Thousand, 201. 
Kohkatja, 97, 1 14, 1 19, 189, 323. 
See Konkan. 


Konkana Chakravarti, 191. 

Konkanapura, 62 n. 3, 63. 

Kohkanas. See Konkaii. 

Konkan, Northern, 196, 197. 

Konkan Rashtra. See Konkan. 

Konkan, Southern, 62 n. 3, ISO,* 
316. 

Kontakuj Thirty, 492. 

Koppam, 117. 

Kosala, King of, 1 18. 

Kosigara Jayamalla, 84. 

Koti Nayaka, 156. 

Kotisvara-mulasthaua, 111, 
294. 

Kottiga, Rashtrakuta King, 89, 
98. 

Ko-viraja Raja-Kesari-varmma, 
97. 

Krishna 1, Rashtrakuta King, 80. 

Krishna 11, Rashtrakuta King, 
84, 85. 

Krishna III, Rashtrakuta King 
84, 86. 

Krishna-deva, Governor of 
Konkan, 209. 

Krishna Iyengar (Dr. M. H.), 
322. 

Krishna River, 123, 151, 190. 

Krisiinavarmma I, of Banavasi, 
3, 10,29, 30, 31,32,36,37-40, 
45, 59, 69, 70, 71. 

Krishnavarmma II, of Banava- 
si, 38, 39, 44, 51, 53-54, 55, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 68, 69, 225. 

Krishrjaverna. See Krishna Ri- 
ver. 

Krishn Naig (Krishija Nayaka), 
159, 160. 

Kshatriyas 3, 236. 

Kshaya Samvarsa, 190 n. 1. 

Kubja, 16. 

Kudgere, 44, 45, 101. 
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Kula^ekarankara, 196. 

Kulottunga Choja-deva, East- 
ern Chalukya King, 183 n. 1. 

Kumaradatta, 49, 252. 

Kumara Gupta 1, 21 n. 3, 27. 

‘ Kumara-Kirtti-deva, M a h a- 

maijdalesvara, 133. 

Kuraarvarmma, King of Uch- 
chaugi, 36, 44, 45, 71, 2u4. 

Kumari, 214. 

Kumbise Thousand, S4. 

Kurnsi, 86. 

Kuhdala-devi, ti:?. 

Kimdama, 88, 99. 

Kunda-Kaja, 252. 

Kundavarmmarasa, 77. 

Kundiga, 96. 

Kundangar (t^rof. K. G.), X, 
266 n. 8, 382. 

Kunimallihalli, 84. 

Kuhtakaji Thirty, 32.3. 

Kuijtakulli, 192. 

Kunlala, VIII, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13, 19, 
20,25, 65 n. 1, 1 18, 239, 255, 
256, 288, 321. 

Kuntala-desa, 321. See Kun- 
tala. 

Kuntala, Emperor of, 191. 

Kuntonahashalli, 192. 

Kuppatur Agrahara, 103,111, 
149, 238, 288, 292, 293, 294, 
296, 297, 302, 381. 

Kuppafur, Jaina Monastery at, 
298. 

KuppatQr Farsva-Deva-chait- 
yalaya. 111. 

Kuram Plates, 64. 

Kurchakas, 35, 280. 

Kurgod, 298. 

Kumul, 10 n. 1. 

Kuru, 118. 

Kusfaan Coins, 248. 


Kiittur, 120. 

Kuvalala (Kolar), 32, 48. 
Kyasanur, 84, 84 n. 1, 86. 
Lachchala-devi, 230, 278. 
Lachhavi-devi, 121. 

Ladda, 36.), 283. 

Laita, 185. 

Lajukas, 5. 

Lakshina, 119, 191, 301. 
Lakshniana, 120, 193. 
Lakshmana-Nripa, 302. 
Lukshmanri'-a, 118. 
Lakstimesvar Tliree Hundred, 
67, 83, 135 n. 4, 137, 284, 
295, 293. 

Laksiimi, 121, 316, 317. 
Lak^hmi-deva, 202, 206, 208. 
Lakshmi-deva 11, Ratta Maha- 
mcnidalesvara, 208,209. 
Lakshin i-devi, 202. 
i.akslimi-Narayaija, 242 n. 1, 
31.3, 315. 

Lakuja Siddhanta, 297, 298. 
Langala, 321. 

Lanka, 174, 175. 

Lahke, 233. 

Lata Kingdom, 1 18, 130, 280. 
Latas, 180. 

Latta, 233. See Lata Kingdom. 
Lichchala-devi, 238, 276. 
Lingayat Sect, 144, 258. 
Lokade, 84 n. 3. 

Lokaditya, 83, 84, 85, 87. 
Lokayata, 297. 

Lokesvara, 256. 

Lukkundi, 145. 

Luhke, 233. , 

Maabir, 158, 160, 160 n. 2, 212; 

Raja of, 160. 

Ma’bar, 160 n. 2. 

Macharasa, 234. 

Machayya, 118. 
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Machi-raja, Governor of San- 
tajlge, 302. 

Machiyarasa, 87, 88. 
Madana-tilaka, 302. 

Madhava II, Ganga King. See 
Tadangala Madhava 11. 
Madhavacharya, 11 
Madhipatlharakhagda, 242. 
Madhukanna-Nayaka, 239. 
Madhukaraia, 236. 
Madhukesvara Temple at Ba- 
navasi, 5, 378. 
Madhusudhana, 242 n. 1. 
Madhuvarmma, King of Bana- 
vasi, 64-67. 

Madi-gauda, 156. 

Madras, 69, 386. 

Madiimod, 172. See Muham- 
mad, Goa merchant. 
Magadha, 113, 321. 

Magadi, 297. 

Magaii, 255. 

Mahabharata, 31, 105 n. 1, 280. 
Mahabhoji Sivakhada-Nagasiri 
(Sivaskanda-Nagasrl), 5. 
Mahadeva, 53, 228. 

Maliadevi, 77, 203. 
Mahadhavala, 252. 

Mahakuta Inscription of Man- 
galesa, 75. 

Mahalakshmi Temple at Kol- 
hapur, 176. 

Mahalige, 134, 152. 
Maharashtra, 321. 
Mahasabdas, 201 n. 3. 
Mahdvatisa, 5, 255. 

MahaySna School of Buddhism, 
256. 

Mahendrabhoga, 242. 
Mahendra, Nojamba King, 167. 
Mahendra Soma Pandita-deva, 


Guru of ^aiva Monastery, 
129, 295. 

Mahendravarmma I, Pallava 
King, 65, 306. 

Mahendravarmma II, Pallava 
King, 65. 

Mahe^vara, 221, 233. 

Mahomed Toghlqk, 160. See 
Muhammad bin Tuglak. 

Mai|ala-devi, 107, 117, 193, 
198. 

Mailalamahadevi, 260. 

Maitreya, 63. 

Malala-devi, 1 1 1 , 291 , 294, 296, 
381. 

Malapas, 191. 

Malaprabha River, 151, 310. 

Malava, 98, 321; King of, 98, 
110, 118. 

Malavalli, 4, 5. 

Malavara-mari, 200. 

Malavas, 76, 98, 127, 200, 383. 

Malay, 269, 381. 

Malaya Country, 182. 

Malaysia Paijdita Deva, 296. 

Malayas, 170. 

Malchere, 221, 222. 

Maie Seven, 119, 147. 

Malepas, 99, 227. 

Maleya, 97. 

Maleyala, 321. See Maleyalam 
Country. 

Maleyalam Country, 284. 

Malkavu, 48, 323. 

Malkhed, 80, 89, 98. 

Malla, 131. 

MaJJavalli, 254. 

Malli-deva, 148 n. 1, 149, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 239. 

Mallikamoda ^antinatha, 120. 

Mallikarjuna,Hangal Kadamba, 
131, 132-134, 135, 196, 197. 
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Mallik Kafur, 158, 159, 160 
It. 4, 210, 214. 

Malwa, VII, 16, 20. 

Malwa, Paramara Kings of, 89, 
93. 

Mamallapuram Caves, 307. 

Mammuri, ^ilahara King, 175, 
176, 180. 

MamunTndracharam, 302. 

Manar, Gulf of, 160 n. 4, 21 1 
n. 1. 

Manavya-gotra, 4, 15, 40, 66. 

Mandasa Plates of Dharma 
Khedi, 241. 

Mandasa Zaniindari, 241, 242. 

Mandhata Raja. See Mandha- 
trivarmma. 

Mandhatrivarmma,King of Ba- 
navasi, 36, 44-46, 47, 70, 71. 

Mandovi River, 213. 

Manemane, 82. 

Mangale^a, Chalukya King, 56, 
57, 61, 65 n. 3, 70, 75, 76. 

Mangalore, VII. 

Mangundi Incriptions, 204, 205. 

Manika-devi, 206. 

Mammaogaja, 64. 

Manjarabad, 220, 224 n. 1, 323. 

Mafljarl, 300. 

Manneya Ohattiarasa, 232. 

Mantravadi Inscription, 273. 

Marabbe, 101. 

Marade, 52. 

Marapa, 160 n. 3, 162, 163. 

Marcella Plates of Shashtha- 
deva, 167, 170, 171. 

Maruti, 313. 

Masaqa, Kadamba Governor of 
Banavasi, 128, 129, 131, 132. 

Masaijayya, 129, 131. See 
Masada. 

Masavadi Hundred and For- 


ty, 106. 

Mathura Museum, 307. 

Matrisarit River, 35. 

Matsya Country, 225. 

Matur-vamsa, 87. 

Mattige, 221, 222. 

Mauii, 104. See Mayuravar- 
mma II. 

Mauii Tailapa, 137. 

Maurya Empires 4. 

Mauryas, 3, 4, 255. 

Mayanalla-devi, 184, 184 n. 5, 
277. 

Mayidevapandita, 151. 

Mayidevarasa, 141. 

Mayurasaimma. See Mayura- 
varmma. 

Mayura Varmma. See Mayu- 
ravarmma. 

Mayuravarmma (I), King of 
Banavasi, 7, 8 n. 1, 9, 10, 15- 
16, 17, 18, 39, 71, 72, 148, 
232, 234, 235, 249, 322, 380. 

Mayuravarmma 11, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 104-105, 106, 109. 

Mayuravarmma 111, Hangal 
Kadamba, 131. 

Medimayya, 125. 

Meenaketu, 242 n. 1. 

Mega, 177. 

Melvatte, 123, 124. 

Mercara, 57, 297. 

Meru Mount. 20, 21, 200, 321. 

Me ruga, 107. 

Merutunga Acharya, 184 n. 5. 

Meshanandibhattaraka, 116. 

Miljayya, 106. 

Mlmamsa, 200, 298. ‘■ 

Mlmamsakas, 297. 

Mindalli mQlasthana, 101. 

Miragal, 230. 

Miraj, 297, 298. 
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Mirinje, 296. 

Mogala-nad, 134. 

Mo-ho la-ch’a, 62 n. 3. 

Mojakalmuru, 36 n. 2, 233. 

Mora_es (Mr. G.), VII, VIII. 

Mrigesa. See Mdgesavarmma. 

Mrige^avarnima, King of Ba- 
navasi, 28, 30-35, 36, 37, 38, 
41, 42, 44, 45, 47, 48, 70, 71, 
252, 310, 378. 

Mudyangeri, 118. 

Muhammad, Goa merchant, 
172, 185. See Madumod. 

Muhammad bin Tuglak, 159, 
160, 213, 214. 

Mulasthana KerehaiM, 120. 

Mulgund Inscription, 286, 

Multagi, 48, 323. 

Mukkanna Kadaniba, 17, 223, 
288, 289. 

Mukkanli Kaduvetti, 8 n. 1. 

Mukkanti Pallava, 8 n. 1. 

Munja, 89, 93, 98. 

Muraii Kesava Narasinga, Ka- 
jachurya King, 143. 

Muru Country, 116. 

Muru Kings, 1 16. 

Muruvanahisa of BidirCir, 128. 

Mushkara, 57. 

Muvadi-bidu, 146. 

Mysore, Vil, 3, 4, 10 n. 1, 38, 
55, 58, 146, 386; Rajas of, 
386. 

Nagadatta, 219 n. 2. 

Naga descent, 30, 247. 

Naga-deva, 130, 373. 

Nagal^jiedi, 241. 

Nagarkhaijda, 3, 235, 239. 

Nagarkhatjda District, 76, 79. 

Nagarkhaijda Kadambas,9,235 
-239, 

Nagarkhaijda Seventy, 85, 95, 


135, 235, 236, 237, 239, 254, 
257. 

Nagas, 3, 150, 247. 

Nagati-nripali, 234. 

Nagavarmma, 168. 

Nagavarmmacharia, 302. 

Naga Worship, 248, 

Naiyayikas, 297.. 

Nakaresvara, God of Bahka- 
pur, 385. 

Nanakkasa, Pallava King, 39, 
40, 41. 

Nanda, King, 9. 

Nandagiri, 120. 

Nandas, 3, 9. 

Nandi, 214, 248, 306, 308, 311, 
317. 

Nandi Mountain, 321. 

Nandikesvara-deva, 100. 

Nanduvara Kaliga, 85. 

Nangali, 132. 

Narakki-arasa, 87, 

Naranayya, Perggade, 1 18. 

Narasimha, 65, 135. 

Narasimha, god, 381. 

Narasimha, Hoysala King, 139. 

Narasimha 11, 149. 

Narasimha III, 155, 156. 

Narasimha Temple, 260, 

Narasimhabhattopadhy- 
a y a, 290. 

Narasimhachar (Rao Bahadur 
R.), 313. 

Narasiriihavarmma I, Pallava 
King, 64, 306. 

Narayana, 313, 316. 

Narayaija-deva Temple of the 
Vi^vamitra gotra, 302. 

Narayaija Mangaraj, 242 n. 1. 

Narayaija^armma, 

Narbada River, 65 n. 1, 109 n. 
1,215. 
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Naregal Inscriptions of Per- 
madi 1, 196. 

Narendra, 193, 194. 

Narendra Inscriptions, 174, 175, 
176, 181, 193. 

,Narendrasena, Vakataka King, 
26, 27. 

Nariyalige Forty, 113. 

Na^akas, 300. 

Nawab Djemal-uddin (Jamal- 
ud-din of Honavar), 215. 
Nepal, 20. 

Nepala, 321. 

Nerilige village, 293. 
Nidagundi, 83. 

Niduguijdage Twelve, 231. 
Nidugugdi Inscription, 286. 
Nigalanka-malla, 154, 238. 
Nikitin, Russian Traveller, 163 
n. 3. 

NTlakagtha, 49. 

Nilambur Inscriptions, 47, 48, 

49. 

Niralgi Inscription, 109. 
Nirgrantha Sect, 35. 

Nlrili Agrahara, 230. 
Ntssahayakavi, 302. 
Niti-maharaja, Belur Kadamba, 
225, 226, 273, 380. 
Nolambadhiraja, 171. 

Noiamba Kings, 171, 183. 
Nolambaraditya, 82. 
Nojaraba-Sindavadi, 119. 
Noiambavadi, 118, 127, 132, 
171. 

Numismatics, Kadamba, 380- 
386. 

Numismatics, South India, 386. 
Nyaya, 200, 250, 298. 

Orlem goem, 185 n. 1. 

Orlim, 316. 

Pada-khandika, 250. 


Padmalaya Family, 87. 

Padmanabha, Vaishnava Brah- 
man, 263, 381. 

Padmanabha, Zamindar of Ti- 
kkali, 242 n. 1. 

Padmanabhayya, Dandanaya- 
ka, 123. 

Padmanandi-siddhanti-cha- 
kravartti, 111, 112, 294. 

Padumala-devi, 238. 

Paithan Grant, 151. 

Pakuvadi, 227. 

Palalgunde Thirty, 192. 

Palasige, 193. See Halsi. 

Palasige Twelve Thousand, 
133, 189, 192, 195, 196, 198, 
201, 265. 

Palasika, 25 n. 1,47,43, -19, 71, 
72, 133. See Halsi. 

Pallava Coins, 377, 382. 

Pallava Inscriptions, 8 ii. 1, 65. 

Pallava Kings, 15, 16,33, 40, 
42,47, 47 n. 1,64, 65,71,82, 
171, 171 n. 4. 

Pallava Lion, 378. 

Pallavas, VII, IX, 6, 8 n. 1, 16, 
32, 33 n. 3, 39, 64, 66, 76, 
171, 183, 220, 248, 249, 305, 
306, 309, 312, 377, 379, 380. 

Pallava Style of Architecture, 
304, 307, 308, 309. 

Pallavura village, 230. 

Pafichaja, 93, 1 18. 

Pancha-linga Matha, 297. 

Pancha-linga Temple, 299. 

Pafichamaharaya, Chola Gene- 
ral, 97. 

Paficha-vishaya, or Panchapa- 
tra-Vishaya, 240, 241. 

Paflchavishayadhipatis, 240. 

Pafichavishayas, 240. 

Pandavas, 105 n. 1, 176,297. 
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Pandiat, 283. 

Pandinad or Hadiiiad, 219 n. 2. 
Pandu, 185. 

Pandya Kings of Madura, 67, 
75, 76, 80, 89 n. 2, 221, 228, 
321. 

Pandya Kings oi Uchhangi, 
127, 141, 157, 180, 191, 199, 
207, 233, 234.^ 

Pa^dya-Nayaka* 221. 

Panini, 299. 

Paninlya, 298. 

Panjim Plates of jayakesi I, 

171. 

Panungal, 195. See Hangal. 
Panungal Five Hundred, 105, 
109,231, 265. See Ilaugal 
Five Hundred. 

Paramajina Matmblidjini R-i- 
jahainsa, 302. 

Paramara Kings of Malwa, Vll, 
98. 

Paramesvaravarmina 1, Palla- 
va King, 64. 

Paranjoti, 64. See Siri-Tuiida. 
Parasu Rama, 107. 

Pariyaja, 64. 

Paroda, River of, 171. 

Parttha, 228. 

Pataliputra, 5. 

Patafijali, 193, 298. 

Pathak (Mr. K. B.), 249. 
Pattadakal, 305, 307. 
Pattamaja-devi, 202, 203. 
Pattikas, 45. 

Patti-Potnburchcha-pura (Hu- 
mch^, 189. 

Pavitra Festival, 296. 

Peitun, 158. 

Pelmadi village, 53. 

Peoarai, 82. 

Pereira(SenhorBraganza),172. 


Perma. See Permadi. 

Permadi, Sinda Chief, 111, 119, 
133, 134, 196, 197, 198. 
Permadi-deva, 181, 198, 199, 
200 , 201 . 

Perma-Jagadekamalla 11, Cha-* 
lukya Emperor, 134. 

Permadi, Santara»King, 129. 
Permmadi-cleva. See Permadi. 
Pernem (Goa), Viscount of, 
385. 

Persia. 2S0, 283. 
i^ettani Satyanka, 65. 
Phamrajavarhsa, 2 17. 

Pindianna, 269, 283. 
i’ilar Convent, Qoa, 213. 

Pillai I'Oiwan Bahadur L. D. 

Sivamikannu), 69. 
Pingalesvara, 101. 

Pliny, 6, 

Pogilli .Maharaja, 79. 
Polalgunde Thirty, 193, 323. 
Pombiichcha. See Patti-Pom 
burchcha pura. 

Posavolaln, 221, 222, 223. 
Pounnata, 219 n. 2. See Pun- 
nata. 

Poysaja. 133, 191, 196. See 
Hoysaja. 

Prabha Banddha-Bhalara, 250. 
Prab'iakarasarmma, 79. 
Prabliandhacintamani, 184 n. 5, 
187. 

Prabhavati, Queen of Mrige- 
savarmma, 31. 

Prabhavati Gupta, Sri, 21, 22, 
26,27. 

Pradesika, 5. 

Prakrit Records, 6. . 
Pranamesvaru Temple at Ta- 
lagunda, 250. 
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Pravara, 250. 

Prehara (Tungabhadra), 322. 

Premara Country (Malwa), 16. 

Pritbu, 23. 

Prithivisena 1, Vakataka King, 
18,26. 

Ptolemy, 6, 219 n. 2. 

Puligere Thyee Hundred, 83, 
122, 137. See Lakshmesvar 
Three Hundred. 

Pulikesi 1, Chalukya King, VIl, 
33, 51. 

Pulikesi II, Ciialukya King, 5d, 
56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 62 n. 3, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 69, 70, 7 j, 76, 77, 
78, 79, 168, 300. 

Pulleya-bayal, 116. 

Pulleya-Nayaka, 138. 

Punnad, 219 n. 2. See i unn da. 

Punnata Rajas, 219 n. 2, 220 
n, 1. 

Punnata Ten Thousand, 220 
n. 1, 322. 

i^unnata Vishaya, 219 n. ?. 

Purdnas, 6, 200, 250, 292, 293, 
299, 300. 

Purandara-Raya, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 162-163. 

Purigere Three Hundred, 83, 

86 . 

Pushapathi Vizayarainaraju, of 
Vijayanagaram, 242 n. 1. 

Pushpagiri, 38. 

Pusta, 185, 283. 

Qheat, 283. 

Queralla, 185. See Keraja. 

Rachamalla, 100. 

Radheya, 221. 

Raghu, King of Banavasi, 22, 
23-24, 25, 72, 383. 

Raghunatha Jaga-deva I, Za- 
mindar of Tikkali, 242 n. 1. 


Raghunatha Jaga-deva II, Za- 
mindar of Tikkali, 242 n. 1. 

Raghuparthiva, 23. See Raghu. 

Rahu, 107. 

Raja of Maabir, 212. 

Rajaditya, Chola King, 81, 82, 
83, 86. 

Rajaguru-deva, 104. 

Rajagopala-deva, 242 n. 1. 

Rajakesarivarmma (Vira Ka- 
jendra-deva), Chola King, 
182. 

Rajarnalla, 99, 101. 

Rajaraja Choja, 221. 

Raj asiiiihe^ vara temple, 307. 

Rajendra, Chola Prince, 117. 

Rajendra Chola 1, 117, 183, 183 
n. 1. 

Rajendra Choja 11, 183 n. 1. 

Rajesvara temple at Kanclil, 
:>08. 

Rajiga, 182, 183. See Kullotun- 
ga Choja-deva and Rajendia 
and Rajendra Chola 11. 

Rajuka, officer of Asoka, 5. 

Rakkasa, 227. 

Rakkhita, Buddhist teacher, 5, 
255. 

Rama, 100, 174, 227. 

Rama-devarasa, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 153, 154. 

'Rama-deva, Yadava King, 158. 

Rama-gunda, 150. 

Ramanada, 156. 

Ramanuja, 255. 

Ramakrishtia, 242 n. 1. 

Ramatirtha Plates, 377^ 

Pdmayana, 31, 119, 175, 280. 

Ramayya, 125. 

Rama, Cabo de, 210. 

Rame^war, 160 n. 4, 210, 211. 

Rameswar, See Rame^war. 
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Rame^vara Temple at Halsi, 
311. 

Ranaka, title of tlie Kadambas 
of Kalinga, 240. 

Ranaka Sri Bhama Khedi, 241. 

Ranaraja, 33 n. 3, 51. 

Ranasagara, 81. 

Rasanija, 87. 

Rashtrakutas, 78, 80, 81, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 93, 94, 96, 
98, 167, 168, 252, 265. 

Rashtravarmma, 219 n. 2. 

Ratihajli, 152. 

Ratnagiri District, 173 n. 4. 

Rattaraja, Silahaia King, 174. 

Rattas, 93, 204, 207, 208, 209. 

Rattagiri, 79. 

Rattiga, 97. 

Ravana, 175. 

Ravi, 301, 382. 

Ravidatta, Punnata F\aja, 219 

n. 2. 

Ravinaila-Deva, 222. 

Ravivarmma,Kingof Baiiavasi, 
30, 32, 33, 42, 43, 45, 47-49, 
50, 70, 71, 252, 277, 322,323. 

Ra(vi) Varma Dharma-malia- 
raja, 31. 

Raviyammarasa, Bayalnad Ka- 
damba, 219, 220, 221. 

Ravi-Yamesvara of Kittiir, 222. 

Raviyanabhatfa, 296. 

Raya, Goa, 181. 

Raya Murari-Sovi-deva, 140. 

Raybag, 200. 

Rayadaijda Gopala, 119. 

Raya-Pagdya, Paridya King of 
Uchchangi, 199. 

Reva, 65 n. 1. 

Revana, 301. 

Rice (Mr. Lewis), 16, 39, ^4, 
58, 59, 66, 82, 88, 116, 163 n. 


3, 232, 248, 265, 278, 282. 
Rig- Veda, 249, 250, 290, 293. 
Rohinl, 199. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Branch, 382, 383, 384. 
Rudra, 7, 249. 

Rudrasena 11, Vakataka King, 

21 , 22 , 26 . 

Rudra-^iva, 248. ' See Rudra 
and Siva. 

Rupavatara, 250. 

Sabddnukdna, 298. 

Sabdahdstra, 250. 

Sadano,Goa minister, 185, 186, 
270. 

Saj.;ara, 19. 

3a.;ar hobli, 157. 

Sagar Taluqua, 64, 152, 157, 
159. 

Sahadeva, 100. 

Sahadeva Rathas, 303. 
Sahajakavi, 302. 

Sahalatavi village, 4. 

Sahani, General, 146. 

Sahya mountains, 66, 193. See 
Sahyadri mountains. 
Sahyadri mountains, 60. 

Saint Martin (Mons.), 62 n. 3. 
Saiva Trisulas, 308. 

Saivism, 248, 250, 258. 
Sdkaldyana, 298. 

Sakas, 248. 

Sakhacharerhdra-Dhvaja, 229. 
Saklashpur, 224 n. 1. 

^akara, 162. 

Saja, 145 n. 3, 378. 

Salipayya, 125. 

Saliyur, 100. 

Saluva Tikkama, 154. 
Saiuvoge, 77. 

Salsette, near Bombay, 168, 
173 n. 4, 193. 
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Sama~veda, 250, 293. 

Samantadurga, 163. 

Samhathanad, 227. 

Sampagadi, 198. 

Sampakarasa, 238. 

..Samudra Qupla, iX, 6, 16, 71. 

San;^ama Dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara, 163, 163 n. 3. 223. 

Sangamesvar, 269, 283. 

Sangamesvara Tern le, 305, 
306, 307. 

Sangoli Plates 52, 69. 

Sankama, Kalachurya King, 
140, 142, 239. 

Sankama-deva. See Sankama. 

Sankania-deva, K a ci a m b a 
Prince, 142, 1G3 n. 3, 

Sankata, 114, 299, 

Sankaraganda, 83, 84. 

Sankara Nayaiia, 234. 

Sankara Samanta, 29/. 

Sdnkliya, 200, 298. 

Sdnkhyas, 297. 

Santalige Thousand, 96, f/7, 
98, 99, 113, 111, 120, 122, 
124,126,129,131, 138, 139, 
265. 

Santa!e-devi, 136. 

Santaras, 85, 86, 97, 139, 147, 
150, 189, 201, 238. 

Santayya-deva, 108. 

^antinalha, Jaina Poet, 119, 
301, 302. 

^antivarmma. King of Banava- 
si, 10, 28-29, 30, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 42, 45, 52, 71, 72, 250 
264, 314. 

^antivarmma, Pallava King, 41. 

Santivarrama II, Hangal Ka- 
damba, 104, 108-109, 126, 
267, 

Saptakotlsa, 383, 384. 


Saptanatrakas, 214. 

^arada. Goddess, 121. 

SarasvatUnuikha-niukura, 1 19, 
302. 

Sarasvaiibushana, 198,301. 
Sarey.r-Bhairava-Nayaka. Yan- 
tai a Chief of Karkaja, 150. 
Sarvadhari, 385. 

Sarvesvara Pandita, 299. 

Sasati District, t. e. Sal. etle, in 
^ the Kohkan, 209. 

Sastras, 238, 289. 

Satakarnnis, 56, 249, 270. See 
Satavaisanas. 

Satavahanas, 4, 6. 
t atara, 382. 

Sattenhajli, Kod Taluqua, 146. 
Satthiga-nripa, 227. 

Sattigala Plain, 101. 
Satya-paia’ra, 238. 

Satyasraya, 10 0, 154, 230, 2:.l. 
Sntyasinya- deva, lulei of San- 
ta jige, 99. 

Satyasiaya Ki«nganivarmina- 
Permnianadi-lmliga, Ganga 
Prince, 86. 

Sauiashtra, 20, 118, 176, 209, 
2S5, 321. 

Sawantwadi State, 173 ii, 4. 
Sayar, a tax, 120. 

Senapati, 16. 

Senavarisa, 84, 85, 113, 247. 
Sendrakas, 52, 54,76, 78,79, 
247. 

Sendraka-Vishaya, 53. 

Sesha, 247. 

Seuijchandra II, Yadava Prince, 
183. 

Sewell (Mr.), 163 n. 3. 

Seylla, 177. 

Shadanana, 16, 194. 

Shanmukha, 107. 
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Shashtha-deva 1, Goa Kadam- 
ba, X, 168. 

Shashtha-deva II, Goa Kadam- 
ba, 114, 173-178, 179, 180, 
378. 

Shashtha-deva III, Goa Kadam- 
ba, 208-209, 210, 381. 

Shikarpur Taiuqua, 66, 114. 

Shikaipur Inscripiion, 302. 

Shimoga Plates, 44, 44 n. 5, 
45, 46. 

Shimoga Taiuqua, 162, 163. 

Shivapur, 269, 283. 

Sidani in Edenad, 152. 

Siddanwajji, 112. 

Siddhanta, 297. 

Siddhesvara Tempk*, 28'.,'. 

Sidiiapur, 4. 

Sihalla, 185. 

Sikkim, Id n. 1. 

Siladitya, 05, 65 n. 1, 66. 

Silaharas, 99, 168, 173, 174, 
175, 188, 19f, 197. 

Silahara Couiitiy, KSS; Nor- 
thern, 174, 176 n. 4, 179, 199; 
Southern, 172, 173 n. 4, 174. 

Simbiialla, 177. See Ceylon. 

Siihha, 194. 

Sithhala, 175. See Ceylon. 

Siriiha^^a-deva, 152. See '^ih- 
ghana II. 

Simha-Nayaka, 152. 

Siriihavarmma, King of Bana- 
vasi, 43, 53. 

Sindabur, 215. See Chandra- 
pur and Chandor. 

Sindas, 6^ n. 3, 133, 134, 200, 
247. 

Sihgaijadevarasa Mahaman- 
dale^vara, 114. 

Singarasa, 193. 

Sihgavarmma, 219 n. 2. 


Singiiana II, Yadava King, 
151, 152,207, 209,281. 

Singi, 119. 

Siriya-devi, Pandya Princess, 
109,126. 

■Sirsi, 49, 53, 69, 156, 157. 

Siru-Toijda, 64. 

Siruvan, 22S. 

Si^na (piiallus), 249. 

Siva, 6, 7, 8, 9, 106, 193, 225, 
227, 229, 233, 235, 248, 249, 

, 252, 253, 254, 306, 3i0, 385. 

Sivachitta, Goa Kadamba, 108, 
198-202, 260, 301. 302, 383, 

, 3S-L 

Sivachitta-Chattaya-deva, 2 )S. 
See Shashtha deva 111. 

Sivac. itta-Vlra Varja-d e v a, 

_ 205. 

^ivamara Ganga King, 57. 

Sivanandavarmma, Kadamba 
. ‘rince, 39, 40. 

Sivaratha, 260. 

Sivaskanda Nagasiri, 5. 

Sivaskandavarmma, F allava 
King, 6. 

Siyaka Harsa, 89. 

Skanda Gupla, 27 

Skandavarmma, Punnata Raja, 
219 n. 2. 

Skandavarmma 1, P a 1 1 a v a 
King, 6. 

Skandavarmma II, P a 1 1 a v a 
King, 32, 40. 

Skandlia, 382. 

Smith (Mr. Vincent), 26, 281, 
377, 383. 

Smrite, 200, 298, 300. 

Soma, 193. 

Soma-Bhupa, 289. 

Soma-deva, 155, 236, 237. 

Somanatha, god, 129, 176, 236. 
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Somanathaiya, 116. 

Soma-vaihsa, 40, 199. 

Some^vara, Hoysaja King, 15. 

Some^vara 1, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 105, 116,117,118,119, 
121 . 

Some^vara 11, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 110, 119, 178, 181, 183. 

Some^vara III, Chalukya Emp- 
eror, 155, 196. 

Some^vara IV, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 144, 145. 

Somesvara Temple, 171, 176. 

Somnath Temple in Saurastra, 

171. 

Soma^ekhara Sarma, 242 n. 1. 

Sorab Taluqua, 3, 49, 110, 133, 
146, 315. 

Sorab Taluqua Inscriptions, 
273, 278, 281, 290. 

Soratur, Honnali Taluqua, 85. 

Sovana, 132. 

Solideva, Kajachurya Emper- 
or, 139. 

Sova-deva, 206. 

Soyavamarasa, 138. 

Soyi-deva, 235, 237, 238,289, 
384. 

Sovi-devarasa, 278. 

Soyya, 144 n. 6. 

Sphatika, 322. 

^ramapas, 52. 

Sravaija-Bejgoja, 3, 275. 

Sreshthi, 2^4. 

bri-devi, 236. 

Srlmalavaramari, 384. 

§ringaraprakakika, 19. 

Wringer! Matha, 163. 

^rlpala, 228. 

^rlpallava, Paijdya King of 
Madura, 228. 

^riparvata 15. See Srisailam. 


^ri Permattur, 255. 
^ripurusha, Ganga King, 55, 
, 57, 68. 

Srirangam, 255. 

Srisailam, Karnul District, 15. 
Srivallabha Senanandaraja, 
Sendraka chief, 78, 79. 
Srivikrama, Ganga King, 57. 
Sriitakirtty, 23. 

Srytam, 185, 283. 

Sthanaka Province (Thana), 
197. 

Sthanakuudur, 288. bee Tala- 
gun da. 

Sthanugudha Agrahara, 17. 

See Talagunda. 
Suddikundura, 265. 

SOdi, 102, 286, 296, 298. 
Suuraka, UK). 

Sukhtanker (Sar.tri Bhavani- 
shankei), X. 

Sukiimaracfiarita, 120, Ml 
Sunda, 382. 

Suramara, 64. 
Surappa-Nayak.j. 239. 
Suryavarhsa, 199. 

SOtradhari Holoja of Huvina- 
bage, 200. 

Sutradharis of the Eastern 
Coast, 379. 

Suvarnesvara Temple, 311. 
Svami-Mahasena, 66. 

Svamis of Sryyavale, 284. 
Svayambhu Somanatha Tem- 
pie, 295. 

Svetapata ascetics, 35, 252. 
Swasti, 54. 

Tabard (Rev. Fr. A.M./ 304. 
Tadangala Madhava II, Ganga 
king, 54, 57,58,59,68. 
Tadda-vadi Thousand, 141. 
Tagare, 57, 59, 62, 132. 
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Taila I, Hangal Kadamba, 103, 
104, 106-107, 109. 

Taila 11, Hangal Kadamba, 
126-130, 131, 137, 138 n. 4, 
236, 295, 381. 

Taila 11, Chalukya Emjieror, 
88,89, 93,94,95,98,109,237 

n. 5. 

Taila 111, Chalukya Emi»eror, 
137, 141, 296. • 

Tailama, Hangal Kadambi, 
135-136, 137. 

Taila-Naga, 128. 

T.aMapa or Taila. See Taiia. 

Taji, in Arabia, 172. 

Takinahi, 4. 

Takkola, 

Tala Trees, 63. 

Talagunda, ‘6 r/, 72. 84, 310. 

Talagiinda I scription Vf!, 6, 
10, 15, 16, 16 11.3, 17, : J2, 

23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29. 3! 5'-, 
96. 

Ta!agu,/d . IT See Tala- 
gunda. 

Talaguppe hObli, 157, 159. 

Tak.kad, ,32, Id. 

Talakadu, l.li*. See T.dakad. 

Tamil Country, 34, 222. 

Tarakesvara Temple at Han- 
gal, 145, 146. 

I'avanandi hobli, 146. 

Taylor (Rev.), 163 n. 3. 

Teluga, 97. See Telugti Coua- 
try. 

Telugu Country, 8 n. 1. 

Telugii ^SS. in Oriental Libia- 
ry, Madras, 242 n. 1. 

Telugu Pallavas, 8 n. 1. 

Ten Nad, 219 n. 2. 
Terumangaja, 221, 222. 

Thana, 173, 175. 


Thaneya, 175. See Thana. 

Thani, House of, 99. See „ 
Thana. 

Tikkama, Yadava General, 
152, 155. 

Tikkama Deva Raya, 154. See, 
'['ikkama. 

Tippoja, architect^200, 312. 

Tipu Sultan, 224 n. 1. 

Tirumani Tank, 223. 

Tiruttane^yara, Temple at Ti- 
ruttani, 307. 

TiiuvariyOr Monastery, 297. 

Todaka Kesavayya, 101. 

Torugare Sixty, 106. 

Toya-Singeya-Dannayaka, 143. 

Toyima-deva, 103, 104, 105, 
1.'7, 108. See Taila I. 

Toyimnrasa, 104. 

Travancore, 384. 

Tribhuvaiiamalla, Goa Kadam- 
bn. 203, 205, 206-207, 384. 

Tnbhiivanamalla Malli-deva- 
rasa, 134. Sec Mallikarjima, 
Hangal Kadamba. 

Tribhuvanamalla Pat)dya, King 
of Uchchangi, 127, 233. 

T ribhii vanamalla Fermadi, 233. 
See Vikramaditya VI. 

Trikunda-pura, 87. 

Trilochana Kadamba, 8, 8 n. 1, 
200 . 

Trimurti, 249. 

Trinayana Fallava, 8 n. 1. 

Trinetra Fallava, 8n. 1, 109, 
221 . 

Triparvata,8 n. 1, 31,37, 38, 
69, 220, 225, 264. 

Tripura, 8, 224, 225, 227. 

Tripurantakadevarasa, 296. 

Tughlak Dynasty, 159. 

I'uju Country, 147. See Tuluva. 
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Tuluva, 97, 150. 

Tunga, 322. 

Tungabhadra, 118, 119, 132, 
182. 

Tangaganga family, 32. 

Turushkas, 118, 280, 283,321. 

Uchchangi, 36, 127, 141, 19D, 
232, 233, 234 n. 1. 264. 

Uchchangi-Durga, 36 n. 2. See 
Uchchangi. 

Uchchasringi, 36, 36 n. 2. See 
Uchchangi. 

Udayaditya Oanga Permadi* 
deva. Governor of Banavasi, 
120, 121, 122, 124, 241, 302. 

Udhare, 143, 145, 282. 

Udri, 322. 

Ugrakhedi or Ugrakhediraja, 
240, 24*1. 

Ujgaka, 241. 

Undavalli, 308. 

Uijkal Thirty, 192, 32d. 

Uppinakafte, 191. 

Utsugrame, 192, 193. 

Uttarapuiana, 83. 

Vadda or Vardha, 266 n. 8. 

Vahadi Mountain pass, 134. 

Vaijayanti (Banavasi), 4, 5, 28, 
31, 36, 37, 42, 44, 45, 47, 31, 
53, 54, 61, 69. 70, 75, 80, 1 10, 
264. 

Vaikuntlia Perumal Temple at 
Kanchipuram, 307. 

Vainateya, 148, 

Vai^eshika, 298. 

Vaishnavas, 255. 

Vaishgavism, 258. 

Vakataka Kings, 18, 21, 26. 

Vakkaleri grant, 307. 

Valabhi Dynasty or Valabhi 
Kings, 65, 66. 

Vallabha, 80. 


Vallapatam Sin-uhalla, 283, 
Vain, 221. 

Valmiki, 299. 

Vanavasi (Banavasi), 61, 121, 
322. 

Vanavasi-maijdaja, 81, 138, 
276. 

Vanga, 75, 118, 321. 
Vankapura, 84. See Bahkapiir. 
Varada, 62. - 

Varaha-Narasirhha Temple at 
Halsi, 312. 

Varahas, South Indian, 386; 

Vijayanagara, 382, 384. 
Varala, 118, 3.1; King of, 118. 
V.iidhamanayati, 301. 
Vasumitra, 175. 

Vatapi, 64. See Badami. 

Vatsa Raja, 41. 

Vatsya Qotra, 77. 

Vat^yana, 293. 

Vedangas, 200, 293. 

Vedanta, 200, 250, 297. 

Vedas, 15, 77, 168, JvtO, 288, 
289, 292, 298, 299. 

Veimulie, 269, 283. 

Velim, Goa, 181. 

Vellapatam, 269. 

Velliapura, 181. See Velim. 
Veiugrame Seventy, 167, 192, 
193,200,201,204,274. See 
Belagami. 

Veiugrame Thirty, 323. 

Ve/igi, 86, 183, 321. 
Venkate^vara (Prof.), 251. 
Vichaija, Yadava Daijdanayaka, 
207, 209. 

Vidyanagara, 162 n. 2.^ 
Vidya^ankara or Vijaya-San- 
kara-Bharati-guru, 162. 
Vijayadhavala, 252. 
Vijayaditya, Chalukya Emper- 
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or, 306, 307. _ , 

Vijayaditya, Karad Silahara, 
197. 

Vijayaditya I, Goa Kadaniba, 
188, 189, 190, 208. 

Vijayaditya 11, Goa Kadamba, 
160, 198, 199,202,203,301. 
See Vishnuchita. 

Vijayanagara, IX, 163, 163 n. 
3, 382, 384t386. 

Vijaya Pandya Deva, 234. 

Vijayasiva Mandhatrivarmma. 
44. See Mandhatrivannma. 

Vijayaskandavarmma, Pallava 
King, 6. 

Vikrama, 104. 

Vikramaditya, title of Chamu- 
nda Raya, 114. 

Vikramaditya I, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 55, 57, 58, 64, GO, 67, 
77, 306, 307. 

Vikramaditya 11, Chalukya Fm- 
peior, 79, 303. 

Vikramaditya V, Chalukya Em- 
peror, 102, 116. 

Vikramaditya VI, Chalukya 
Emperor, 107, 109, llO, 113, 
117, 118, 122, 123, 176, 180, 
181, 182, 183, 190, 191, 192 
n. 2, 193, 196, 267, 274, 277. 

Vikramaditya Permadi-deva 
170. See Vikramaditya VI. 

Vikramaditya Satiasraya. 113. 
See Vikramaditya V!. 

Vikrama Ganga, 119, 120. 

Vikramankadevacharita, 1 18, 
121, 122, 181, 182,277. 

Vijas* 76. 

Vinayaditya, Chalukya King, 
76, 77, 79, 306. 

Vinayaditya, Hoysala King, 
228. 


Vindhya Mountains, 66, 169 
n.l. ^ 

Vinhukaddachutu Family, 4. 

Viprakulalamam, 302. 

VTra-Bananjudhara, 284. 

VTra-Bhadra, 242 n.l. ^ 

VIra-Ballala 11, Hoysaja King, 
145,146, 147,149, 151,157, 
160. 

Vlra-Ballala 111, Hoysaja King, 
156, \5S, 159, 160 ti. 3. 

VTra-Ballala IV, Hoysaja King, 
161. 

Vira-Gauga Poysaja- Deva, 
1 itie of Vishpuvardhana, 
Hoysaja King, 127, 132, 195. 
See Vishiiuvardhana. 

Vlra-Nojamba-Deva, 119. 

Viia-Paiidya, King of Uchclia- 
ngi, 1_37. 

Virarajendra-Choja, 228. 

\Tra-Saivas, 25-1, 258. See Lin- 
gay at Sect. 

Vlrasarmma, Guru of Mayura- 
varmma, 15. 

Vira-Somanatha, 253. 

Vira-Somesvara, Hoysaja King, 
149. 

Virata, 105, n. 1. 

Virata, King, 105 n. 1. 

Viiatakote, 105 n. 1. 

Viratanagari, 105 n. 1. 

Virupaksha Temple, 305, 306. 

Vishnu, 198, 221, 225, 229, 313, 
316. 

Vshijuchitta, Goa Kadamba, 
198^202, 381,384. See Vijaya- 
ditya II. 

Vishiiugopa, Pallava King, 6, 
32,’ 33, 40. 

Vishgugopavarmma, Pallava 
King, 47 n. 1. 
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Vhhijukadachutu, 4. 

VishC'Ukundins, Dynasty of the, 
377. 

Vishnukundin Lion, 378, 370. 

Vishnuvardhana, Hoysala Em- 
peror, 127, 128, 129, 132, 133 , 
134, 135, 139, 149, 190, 194, 
195, 196, 233,’’ 234, 253, 263, 
313, 378. See Bittiga or 
Bitti-deva. 

Vlshnuvardhan<i, 250. 

Vishnuvarmma, KadanibaKing 
of Triparvata, 20, 30, 33, 37, 
38 , 39 , 40,41,42, 43,44, 15 , 
46, 47, 66, 71. 

Visvambharu, 242 n. 1 

Vitaraya, 256. 

Vizagapatam Plat? of Deven- 
d'-avarmma, 2-.i. 

Vogel (Dr.j. Ph,), 379. 

Vralakhania, 183. 

Wani Grant, 80. 

WarangctI, 160, 214. 


Western Chalukya Family of 
Badami, 285. 

Wurangol. See Warangal. 

Yadavas 10, 144, 145, 147, 151, 
152, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
202, 206, 207, 210, 279. 

Yafur-veda, 49, 280, 290, 293. 

Yakshas, 248. 

Yalavatti, 311. 

Yapanis, 252. 

Yclbiirga, Sindas of, 192 n. 2. 

Yelandur, 219 n. ?. 

YewQr, 60, 295, 296, 297, 298. 

Yoga, 200. 

Yoga Sastras, 298. 

Yudhisthira’s Palace, 54. 

Yiiktas, ohicers of Asoka’s 
Empire, 5. 

Zangavar, 185, 283. 

Ziau-din-Barni, 159 ii. 2, 160 
n. 2. 

Zuarim River, 185 n. 1, 213, 
215, 






